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Lady Mart Pierbepont was the eldest daughter of Evelyn 
Duke of Kingston, and the Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of 
William Earl of Benbigh.(l) She was born at Thoresby^ in 
Nottinghamshire, about the year 1690, and lost her mother 
in 169^. The first dawn of her genius opened so auspiciously, 
that her father resolved to cultivate the advantages of nature 
by a sedulous attention to her early instruction. A classical 
education was not usually given to English ladies of quality, 
when Lady Mary Pierrepont received one of the best. (2) Under 
the same preceptors as Viscount Newark, her brother, she ac- 
quired the elements of the Greek, Latin and French languages 
with the greatest success. When she had m ade a singular pro- 
ficiency, her studies were superintended by Bishop Burnet, 
who fostereil her superior talents with every expression of 
dignified praise. Her translation of the Enc hiridion of Epicte- 
lus received his emendations. (3) For so complete an improve- 
ment of her mind she was much indebted to uninterrupted 
leisure and recluse habits of life. Her time was principally 
spent at Thoresby and at Acton, near Lo ndon ; and her society 
confined to a few friends, among whom the most confidential 
appears to have been Mrs. Anne Wortley, (4) a lady of sense- 

■'!) Lady Mary had two sisters : Lady Frances, who married Jo bn Erei 
kiDc of aiar, and Lady Evelyn, the wife of John Loycson Lord Gower. 

{•2} Vide Introductory Anecdotes, p. 37. 

(31 Preserved with her other MSS. Epiclctus has been transl ated by 
adolhcr English classical lady, Mrs. Carter. 

(4) This is a misUke; Mrs. Anno Wortley wai sister, not mother, to 
Mr. Wortley. Vide Introductory Anecdotes, *p. 37. 
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Vin ^rfth^ \.t:ro\r. Lirl of ^^nd^^ich, wbi> d::tl in ihe arms of 
vk:tory durinj; ih'; HK-moratle batik of Sjl-rbay, in ihe reign 
of Cljar1<:4 ifw- !5econd. 

In ihi^ intimacy ori,^inited her connexion with Edward 
Wortley Monia/;u, £m]. the eldest son of the lady aboTe men- 

lionftd. After a corre^pondf-nce of about two years they were 
privately marrierj by sp^ial licence, which bears dale August 
12, 1712. He had rf-cetred a classical education, and had (ra- 
velled trouf^h Germany to Venice, in 1703, where he remained 
aUiuttwovears. Formore than three vears after their marriage, 
an the Duke of Kinj^ston and Mr. Sidney Monta<;n were both 
living/, their establishment was limited ;'! and Lady Mary re- 
sided chiefly at Warncliffc I»df;e, near Sheffield, where her 
son Edward Wortley Monta(;u was born; and his father was 
principally enr;a{];ed in London, in his attendance upon his par- 
liamentary datics, and hia political friends. (3) In his cousin 
Charles Monta{^ Mr. Wortley found an able patron, who, as 
ho was the universal protector of men of genius, was strictly 
associated with Addison and Steele. The temper of Addison did 
not admit of unreserved intimacy, and Mr. Wortley had not to 
ro(;ret that any man was favoured with a greater share of Ids 
fHendship than himself. 

Mr. Wortley was possessed of solid rather than of brilliant 
pnrts. (S) The soundness of his Judgment and the gracefulness 
of his oratory commanded the attention of the House of Com- 
monsy where ho distinguished himself as having introduced 
•everni bills, which were formed on a truly patriotic basis. On 
th(* 5th of February 1706, ho brouf^ht in a bill '^ for the natu- 
ralixation of foreign protestants ;" January 25, 1709, ^^ ^ 
limiting the numl)er of officers in the House of Commons, and 
fnr aecnrint^ the freedom of parliament;*' and another, Decem- 
\wr 21, ** for the encoura(vement of learning, and the securiflig 
the property of copies of books Co the right owners thereof/' 
The sot*ond of these bills was agitated for five successive years, 
till 171A, when it >vas finally lost. Several of his speedies, in 
which his knowledge of parliamentary business is distinguiali- 
ablo, are still extant. (fc) Of his intimacy and correspondence 

(\) TliU In n iniKtAkc. Vide Introductory Anecdotes, p. 47. 

(:!) nir. Wnrlloy. at dinbrenl i>criod8 of life, reprcfcnted in parliament 
thf citir< of WMlmiu<((or and Potcrborougb, and the boroagtis of Hunt* 
Ingiloii and HoiAinoy. 

[X ViJe Inlrodutiory Anprdolos, p. 4. 

(4; In tiia Parlianentaiy Register and the Gentleaun^s XagaifM, 
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wilh Mr. AddisoD^ sabjoined letters, selected from many, are 
a sttfficiMt erfdeace. 

« TO EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU, ESQ. 

** Dear Sir, — Being yery well pleased with this day's Spec- 
tator, I caoaot forbear sending you one of them, and desiring 
your opinion of the story in it. When you have a son I shall 
be glad to be bis Leoniine, (1) as my circumstances will proba- 
bly be like his. I have within this twelvemonth lost a place of 
SObo/. per annum, an estate in the Indies of 14,0001., and, what 
is more than all the rest, my mistress. Hear this, and wonder 
at my philosophy. I find they are going. to take away my Irish 
place from me too ; to which I must add, that I have just re- 
signed my fellowship, and the stocks sink every day. If you 
have any hints or subjects pray send me a paper full. Hong 
to talk an evenlog with you. I believe I shall not go for Ire- 
land this sommer, and perhaps would take a month with you, 
if I knew where. Lady Bellasise is very much your humble 
aervant. Dick Steele and I often remember you. 

** I an, dear sir, yours eternally, etc. J. ADBtaot. 

•Ma1j21,171i.'"' 
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TO JOSEPH ADDISON, ESQ. 



•« Wortley, Jaly 86, 1711. 

** NoTWiTHSTANDiRa your disappointments, I had much 
rather be in your circumstances than my own. The strength of 
your €Oiiiiittttion would make you happier than all who are not 
equal to yoa in that, though it contributed nothing towards 
those other advantages that place you in the first rank of men. 
Since my fortune fell to mc I had reason to fancy I should be 
redoced to a very smaH income; 1 immediately retrenched 
my expenses, and lived for six months on fifty pounds as plea- 
•aatly as ever I did in my UCe, and could have lived for lees 
than half than sum, and often entertained myself with the speech 
of Ofellus, in the second satire of the second book, and still 
think no man of understanding can be many days unhappy^ if 
he does not want health : at present I take all the care I can 
to improve mme. This air is as proper for that as any I know, 
and we are so remote from ail troublesome neii^hboars and 
great towns, that a man can think of nothing long but coun- 
try amusements, or his books ; and if you would change the 
course of your thoughts, you will scarce fail of eflecling it here. 

(1) Spectator, No. GXXIII. v. II. 
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I am in some fear I shall be forced to town for four or five 
days, and then we may come down together; if I stay I shall 
let you know it in a week or ten days, and hope to see you very 
soon. You were never in possession of any thing you love but 
your places, and those you could not call your own. After I 
had read what you say about them, I could not take pleasure 
in the Spectator you sent, but thought it a very good one. In 
two months, or a little more, I think I must go the Newcastle 
journey. You told me you should like it; if you do not, perhaps 
ire may contrive how you may pass your time here. I am not 
sure we shall easily have leave to lodge out of this house ; but 
we may eat in the woods every day, if you like it, and nobody 
here will expect any 6ort of ceremony. 

" Yours ever, Edward Wortley Montagu." 

Upon the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, Charles Montagu, 
who had been sent on an embassy to the Elector of Hanover, 
whose seat in the House of Lords, as Duke of Cambridge, he 
had solicited, was immediately distinguished by the new sove- 
reign, George the First, and created Earl of Halifax. To the 
high honour of the Order of the Garter was added the impor- 
tant and lucrative appointment of First Lord of the Treasury. 
Mr. Wortley was now a confidential. supporter of administra- 
tion, and became one of the commissioners (October 13, 1714]; 
which circumstance introduced him to the court of George the 
Sirst, and occasioned Lady Mary to quit her retirement at 
WarndiffB. Her first appearance at St. James's was hailed with 
that universal admiration, which beauty, enlivened by wit, 
iBcontestably claims; and while the tribute of praise, so well 
merited, was willingly paid in public to the elegance of her form, 
the charms of her conversation were equally unrivalled in the 
first private circles of the nobility. . She was in habits of fami- 
liar acquaintance with Addison and 'Pope, who contemplated 
her uncommon genius, at that time, without envy. How en- 
thusiastic an admirer of Lady Mary was Mr. Pope, (1) the whole 
of their correspondence, given in this edition, will sufficiently 
evince, while it reflects indelible disgrace on his subsequent 
conduct. 

Id the year 1716, the embassy to the Porte became vacant, 
and as the war between the Turks and Imperialists raged with 
almost incredible violence, the other powers of Europe were 
ardently desirous of amediation between them. Mr. Wortley 
resigned bis situation as a tord of the Treasury; and his ap- 

(1) upon, (bis subject, and tbe sabsequent quarrel between Lady Mary 
and Pope, Yide Inlrodactory Anecdotes, p. 66. 
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pointment as ambassador under the great seal bears date Jane 5, 
1716. Sir Robert Sutton was removed from Constantinople 
to Vienna, and instructions were given them by the British 
court to arrange a plan of pacificalion. Mr. Slanyan, who af- 
terward succe^ed Mr. Wortley in his embassy, was intrusted 
with a similar commission, and nominated a coadjutor. 

Early in the month of August, the new ambassador com- 
menced an arduous journey over the continentof Europe to Con- 
stantinople, accompanied by Lady Mary, whose conjugal affec- 
tion reconciled her to the dangers, unavoidably to be encoun- 
tered, in traversing the savage 'furkish territory, the native 
horrors of which were then doubled by those of war. Pope, in 
his letter written after she had left England, exclaims, «^^ May 
that person, for whom you have left all the world, be so just as 
to prefer you to all the worldl Ibelievehis good understanding 
has engaged him to do so hitherto, and I think his gratitude 
roust for the future." 

It has been said that Lady Mary was' the ffrst English wo- 
man who had the curiosity and spirit to visit the Levant; but the 
Editor recollects seeing an account at Constantinople, that both 
Lady Paget and Lady Winchelsca were included in the suite of 
their Lords, during their seveical embassies. Whilst on her 
journey, and residing in the Levant^ Lady Msiry amiised herself, 
and delighted her friends by a regular coVrespondence, chiefly 
directed to her sister, the Counti^ of- Mar, La^y foch, (1) and 
Mrs. Thistlethwaite, both laidies o'f the court, and to Mr. 
Pope. . . 

Of the accuracy of her local d'escrfptions, and of the justness 
of portrait in which she has delineated European and Turkish 
manners, the Editor has had the good fortune to form a com- 
parative opinion, and to bear the fullest .testimony of their 
general truth. Eighty years after her he followed nearly the 
same route, over the Continent to Constantinople, and resided 
nearly the same space of time, as Lady Mary had done, in the 
palace at Pera, part of which had been contemporary with her. 
He may now be allowed to remember the pleasure with which 

[i) Fenton, in his episUo to Lady Margaret Cavendish Ilarley, mentions 
Lady Rich in the foUowing high encomium : 

'* And lilto seraphic Uich, with zeal serene, 
In sweet assemhiage all (heir graces join'd 
To language, mode, and manners more reQncd. 
That angel form, with chaste attraction gay, 
Mild as the dove-eyed morn awakes the May ; 
Of noblest youths will reign the public care, 
Their Joy, their wish, their wonder, and despair.*' 
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leisure in collecting the copies of the letters she had written 
during Mr. Wortley's embassy, and had transcribed them her*- 
self, in ti^o small volumes in quarto. They were without doubt 
sometimes shown to her literary friends. Upon her return to 
England for the last time, in 1761, she gave these books to a 
Mr. Sowden, a clergyman at Rotterdam, and wrote the sub- 
joined memorandum on the cover of one of them. ** These 
two volumes are giyen to the Reverend Benjamin Sowden, 
minister at Rotterdam, to be disposed of as he thinks proper* 
This is the will and design of M. Wortlbt Mon agu, Decem- 
ber 11, 1761.' 

After her dAath,(l) the late Earl of Bute commissioned a gen- 
tleman to procure them, and to oilier Mr. Sowden a considerable 
remuneration, which he accepted. Much to the surprise of 
that nobleman and Lady Bute, the manuscripts were scarcely 
safe in England, when three volumes of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu's Letters were published by Beckett; and it has since 
appeared, that Mr. Gleland was the Editor. (2) The same gen- 
tian, who had negotiated before, was again dispatched to 
Holland, and could gain no farther intelligence from Mr. 
Sowden, than that, a short time before he parted with the 
MSS. two English gentlemen called on him to see the Letters, 
and obtained their request. They had previously contrived 
that Mr* Sowden should be called away during their perusal, 
and he found on his return that they had disappeared with the 
books. Their residence was unknown to him, but on the next 
day they brought back the precious deposit, with many apo- 
logies. It may be fairly presumed, that the interyening night 
was consumed in copying these Letters by several amanuenses. 
Another copy of them, but not in her own hand-writing. Lady 
Mary had given to Mr. Molesworth, which is now in the pos- 
session of the Marquis of Bute. Both in the original MS. and 
the last-mentioned transcript, the preface, printed by Beckett, 
is inserted, purported to have been written in 1728 by a lady ik 

(1) Tide Introdaetory Anecdotes, p. 60. 

(2J LellewofUdyM y W yM— —, In three vol«. 12mo, pub- 
lished in 1763, by Beckett and De Hondt. When doubts were entertained 
coocernins the authenticity of these Letters, Mr. Gleland did no discou- 
rage the idea, that the whole was a literary Action of his own. Pope 
Ganganelli's Letters were likewise edited by him in two volumes, formed, 
at least, if not U-anslated, from the French publication. This work suc- 
ceeded with the public, and ho was induced to invent two more. As the 

MSS. of the fourth Tolumc of Lady M. W. M 's Letters, published 

in 1767, are not extant, a conjecture is allowable that the lint men- 
tioned was not his first attempt at thb species of imitation. 
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opinion^ that upon your being possessed (which they look upon 
as sure and sudden], it would be agreeable to your incliaations» 
as well as for the King's service, which you are so able to pro- 
mote in parliament, rather to return to your own country tluua 
to live at Constantinople. For this reason they have tbmghu 
of relieving you by Mr. Stanyan, who is now at the Imperial 
court, and of joining Sir Robert Sutton with him in the media- 
tioa of a peace between the Emperor and the Turks. I need 
notaoggest to you that Mr. Stanyan is in great fiavour at Vienna, 
and how necessary it is to humour that court in the present 
juncture. Besides, as it would have been for your honottr to 
have ac^ as sole mediator in such a negotiation, perhaps it 
would not have been so agreeable to you to act only in com- 
misaion* This was suggested to me the other day by one of 
our first ministers, who told me that he believed Sir R. Sutton's 
being joined in a mediation, which was carried on by my Lord 
Paget singly, would be shocking to you, but that fhey could be 
more free with a person of Mr. Stanyan's quality. I And by 
hii Mijesty's way of speaking of you, that you are much in his 
favOfir and esteem, and I fancy you would find yomr easd and 
advantage more in being nearer his person than at the distance 
you are from him, at present. I omit no opportunity of doing 
you justice where 1 think it is for your service, and wish I could 
wow your mind as to these several particulars, by a more 
speedy and certain conveyance, that 1 might act accordingly to 
the utmost of my power. Madame Kilmiansech and my Lady 
Harvey desire me to forward the enclosed to my Lady Mary 
Wortley, to whom 1 beg you will deliver them, with my most 
bumble respects. 

'^ I am ever, sir, your most obedient 

'' And most humble servant, , J. Addisok. 

** Mr. Chevalier tells me, since the writing of this, that he has 
stated to you Mr. Benson's and your own case, whO| 1 find, is 
better acouainted with it than I am , that affair having been 
transacted by my Lord Sunderland during my illness.'* 

On this subject he was honoured with two letters from Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, dated February 19, 1718. (1) The private 
letter expresses the most perfect satisfaction with his conduct 
in the negotiation on the part of the Emperor Charles the Sixth. 

Mr. Wortley now turned his attention to revisiting England, 
but his journey did not commence till the 6th of June 1718. 
During his residence at Constantinople he collected some very 

(<) Pnssrved aiDOBg the offleial papers of Mr. Wortl^*s embusy* 



cvrkm Oriental M88.(l) And, fftrestigatiiig the chiMiedl sboretf 
of the Hellesponc, he procured an inscribed marble, which he 
presented on bis arriTal in England to Trimty Coliege, Cam- 
bridge. 

Pnrsniag their royage through the Archipelago they landed 
at Tunis, and having crossed the Mediterranean, arrired at 
Genoa, and from thence passed Turin to Lyons and Paris. 
They did not reach England before October 30, 1718. 

In a short time after her return, Lady Mary was solicited 
by Mr. Pope to fix her summer residence at Twickenham, and 
it will appear from the following letters, that he negotiated 
with Sir Godirey Kneller for his house in that celebrated Tillage 
with great asridnity. 

^'Madah, — ^Tou received, I suppose, the epistle Sir Godfrey 
dictated to me, which (abating sopoe few flowers) was word for 
word. My own concern, that you should be settled in my 
neighbourhood, has since put me upon farther enquiries, and 
I find there is a pretty good house in the town bpposite to that 
which my Lord William Pawlet has taken ; 'lis the same that 
Lord Coventry lately had. If Mr. Wortley would come and 
see it, be woold know all the particulars, which I am not able 
to give an exact account of, having sent you this notice the 
moment I heard of it : though still, that which 1 believe you 
both would like best is the house in the field I spoke to him 
about, and which I think the prettiest situated thing imaginable. 

** Lord Bathnrst told me you had given orders that the book 
of Eclogues should be trusted to my hands to return it to you. 
I am sensible of the obligation, and had been the faithful am- 
bassador between you, had I not been forced to leave the town 
the minute he told me of it. I cannot perform impossibilities, 
therefore I will not pretend to tell yon the esteem with which I 
always have been. 

- ** Dear madam, your most faithful humble servant, 

"To the Riffct HoBoorable the Lady Mary << A. PoPE. 

Wortley, la the Piazza, Goveot-Gardtn." 

When Lady Mary was settled at Twickenham, it might be 
presumed, from the ardent expressions of admiration and 
friendship which glow in Pope's letters to her during Mr. 
Wortley's embassy in the Levant, printed in this edition, that 
their intercourse would not have been interrupted by the in-- 

(1) Particolarly lix Tolumes in qaarto of Arabian Tales, incloding 
Boat of those tranlUted by Hesan. Galand and PeUi La Croix, and many 
others not to be found in their publicaliona. 
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fluence of those passions by which inferior minds are governed, 
and the stability of human happiness so frequently destroyed. 
That the change in Mr. Pope's sentiments was not immediately 
consequent on their becoming neighbours, is certain from these 
notes, which profess as much anxiety as any ever dictated by 
friendship. 

^' It is not in my power, dear madam, to say what agitation 
the two or three words I wrote to you the other morning have 
given me. Indeed, I truly esteem you, and put my trust in 
you: I can say no more, and I know you would not have me. 

** I have been kept in town by a violent headach, so that if 

I might see you any time to-day, (except two, three, or four 

o'clock, when I am engaged to dinner,] I should be plaased and 

happy, more indeed than any other company cpuld make- mCv 

** Your most faithful obliged servant,. , X* Pope. 

" To the Right Honourable Lady M. W. M. etc.** 

** I MIGHT be dead, or you in Yorkshire, for ahy thing that 
I am the better for your being in town. I have been 8ick ever 
since I saw you last, and now have a swellM face, and very 
bad ; nothing will do me so much good ^ the sight of dear 
Lady Mary ; when you come this way let me see you, for indeed 
I love you. *' A. P. 

"The Right Honourable Lady M. W. M." 

In the court of George the First, Lady Mary iras received 
with particular distinction by the Princess of Wides, after- 
wards Queen Caroline, and her beauty and conversation were 
rendered more interesting by the celebrity she had acquired 
in her travels. In the year 1720, when the South Sea scheme 
encouraged adventurers, of every rank and descripttqioL to 
hazard much for visionary thousands. Lady Mary, i^.Mjpimoii. 
with others, entered into the speculation, and j^aspJlt'jfMng 
the Ul-informed on a subject which was so^^ttinQg^diuts event. 

"Cockpit, July 28, 1720." 

*' Madam, — I will not fail to insert your ladyship's name in 
my list for the next South Sea subscription, ihough I am not 
sure whether the directors will receive aiiolher. f^om me. 

'< I am, with great respect. Madam, 

** Your ladyship's most obedient humble .s^ant, 

"To the Right Honourable the Lady Mary ^ */T. CeaGGS.(I) 

Wortley Montagu, at Twickenham.*' 

(1) Mr. Craggs, who wai secretary of state, was deeply implicalcd in 
the South Sea scheme, and died before its detection. His (athcr wa% 
censured by parliament 
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" Twickenham^ Aupi%i 22, 1720. 

^' Madam,— I was made acquainted late last night, that I might 
depend upon it as a certain gain to buy the South Sea stock at 
the present price, which will certainly rise in some weeks, or 
less. I can be as sure of this, as the nature of any such thing 
will allow, from the first and best hands, and therefore have 
dispatched the bearer with all speed to you. 

'' I am sincerely, dear madam, 

** Your most faithful humble servant, A. Popb. 

'* To the Bight Hon«iinble the Lady M. W. 
Montaga, at Twickenham.'* 

Mr. Pope, during his intimacy with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, made her a request to sit for her portrait to Sir God- 
frey Kneller , with which she complied, and received these com- 
plimentary epistles on that occasion. 

'' Madam, Sir Godfrey happening to come from London 
yesterday (as I did myself) will wait upon you this morning at 
twelve, to take a sketch of you in your dress, if you will give 
leave. He is really wry good to me. I heartily wish you will 
be so too. But I submit to you in all things, nay in the manner 
of all things; your own pleasure, and your own time. Upon 
my word I will take yours, and understand you as you would 
be understood, with a real respect and resignation when you 
deny me any thing, and a hearty gratitude when you grant me 
any thing. Your will be done ! but God send it qiay be the 
same with mine I I am most truly yours, A. Pope. 

** P. S. I beg a single word in answer, because I am to send 
to Sir Godfrey accordingly." 

" To the Bight Honourable Uie Ladj Mary 
'Wortley Montaga, at TwiclLenham.** 

" biOBBD, dear madam, it is not possible to tell you whether 
you" give mey every day I see you, more pleasure, or more re- 
spect; and^ upon my word, whenever I see you after a day or 
two's absence, it is in just such view as that you yesterday had 
of your own writings. I find you still better than I could 
imagine, and think I was partial before to your prejudice. 

** The picture dwells really at my heart, and I have made a 
perfect passion of preferring your present face to your past. 
I know and thoroughly esteem yourself of this year : I know 
DO more of Lady Mary Pierrepont, than to admire at what I 
have heard of her, or be pleased with some fragments of hers, 
as I am with Sappho's. But now— I cannot say what I would 
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say of you now- . Only still give me cause to say you are good 
to me^ and allow me as much of your person as Sir Godfrey can 
help me to. Upon conferring with him yesterday, I find be 
thinks it absolutely necessary to draw your face first, which, 
he says, can never be set right on your figure, if the drapery 
and posture be finished before. To give you as little trouble 
as possible, he purposes to draw your face with crayons, and 
finish it up, at your own house in a morning; from whence he 
will transfer it to canvas, so that you need not go to sit at his 
house. This, I must observe, is a manner they seldom draw 
any but crowned heads, and I observe it with a secret pride 
and pleasure. Be so kind as to tell me if you care he should 
do this to morrow at twelve. Though if I am but assured 
from ypu of the thing, let the manner and time be what yoo 
best like ; let every decorum you please be obaer ved« I should 
be very unworthy of any favour from your bands, if I desired 
any at the expense of your quiet and conveniency in any de- 
gree. 
** I have just received this pamphlet, which may divert yoo. 
'M am sincerely yours, A« Pops. 

'^To the Right Honoerable the Liidj M. W. 
MeattfD, at Twickenham." 

Bis satisfiidion with the picture when finished inspired this 
extemporaneous praise, in couplets, which were immediately 
written down, and given to Lady Kary, by whom they wm9 
preserved. 

" The playful imiles around the (Umpled mouth, 
That happy air of majenty and Crulh, 
So would I draw, (but oh I 't Is vain to try. 
My narrow genius does the power deny,) 
The equal lustre of the heaYcnIy mind, 
Where every grace wiUi every virtue *8 join*d, 
Leaming not vafai, and wisdom not aevere. 
With greatness easy, and with wit sincere, . 
With Jnst descripUon show the soul divine. 
And the whole princess in my work should shine.'' 

Prom such a reciprocation of kindness, we shall turn with 
regret to contemplate the unprovoked and insatiable asperity 
with which the poet of Twickenham could blacken the fame of 
a genius, who avowed no competition but equality of talents, 
which was a crime not to be forgiven by him. 

National gratitude, if directed by justice, will not overlook, 
fa favour of more recent discoveries, the origfaal obligation to 
Lady Mm7 Wortley Montagu for the introdootion of the art of 



ufocufailkHi into tfak UiwdoiD. Mr. liaiUand, who had at- 
tended the embassy ip a nedicat character, firit endeayovred 
to establish the practice of it in London, and was encouraged 
by her patfopaee* (1) In 1721, as its expediency had been 
mofih agifated among sdeBtific men, an experimeat, to be 
aam^ioaed by the College of Physicians, was allowed by giH 
vemmtDt. Fire persons under condemnation wilUng^y e»- 
eouafered the danger, with the hopes af life. Upon four of 
iboDi the eruption appeared ob the seventh day ; the fifth was 
a WOBMB, on whom it never appeared, but she confessed that 
she bad it when an infant. With so much ardour did Lady 
Ifery enforce this salutary innovation among mothers of her 
own rank in Hfa, that, as we find in her Letters, much of her 
time was qecessarily dedicated to various consultations, and in 
fnpei intending the success of her plan. (3) 

In the Plain Dealer, (No. XXX, July 8,17tt,) a periodic^ 
paper, published under the direction of Steele, is a panegyric 
winch precludes the necessity of any other. (3) 

(I) lloUni|t*s TraY«ls into the LovsDt, v. iH. Aecounl ef InocalatiMi 
ia the GesUfltita*! Nsgasiae, v. ixyii. p. 409, PUlosofhicil TranHQ^ 
lieet, 1757, N. LXXI. 

^) Tlie following calculation it inada in the Annual Register, iTOSi, 
f, 70. " If <N>s person in seven die of the smallrpi^ in the nsUiral 
war, and one in ihrqe hundred and twelve by ioocplatlon, as proved at 
the Small-Poi HospUa], then as 1,000,000, divided by seven, gives 
142,857>, 1,000,000, divided by 312, gives 3,205/^^, the lives saved in 
1,000,000 by inoculation mnst be 139,652. In Lord Petre's family, 
18 individnals died of the small-pox in 27 years. The present genera- 
tion, who have enjoyed all the advantages of inoculation, are inadequate 
Judges of the extfonely fatal prevalence of the original disease, and of 
Ibeir cooseijoently great obligations to Lady M. W. M.** 

(3) This was the compliment of the day. ▲ modern bard |ias Ultewise 
aided bis suffrage : 

"The Irimmph was reserved for female bands^ 

Thine was the deed, accomp1ish*d Montagu ! 

What physic ne'er conjectured, what described 

By Pilarini, by Temone * sketched, 

Seem*d to philosophy an idle tale. 

Or curious only. She by patriot love 

Inspired, and England rising to her view, 

Proved as a truth, and proved it on her son, 

A manly mind, whose reason dwelt supreme. 

Was hers, the little terrors of her sex 

Despising, by maternal fondness sway*d, 

* DisterUtio Oris Temone pro variolif^ published in HoUraye's Tra- 
vels. 
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'< It is an observation of some historian, that England has 
owed to women the greatest blessings she has been distinguish- 
ed by. 

** In the case ire are now upon, this reflection will stand jus- 
tified. We are indebted to the reason and the courage of a 
lady for the introduction of this arty which gains such strength 
in its progress, that the memory of its illustrious foundiesi 
will be rendered sacred by it to future ages. This ornament 
10 her sex and country, who ennobles her own nobility by her 
learning, wit, and virtues, accompanying her consort into 
Turkey, observed the benefit of this practice, with its fre- 
quency even amongst those obstinate predestinarians, and 
brought it over for the service and the safety of her native Eng- 
land, where she consecrated its first effects on the persons of 
her own fine children; and has already received this glory 
from it, that the influence of her example has reached as hig^ 
as the blood royal, and our noblest and most ancient femiliesy 
in confirmation of her happy judgment, add the daily experience 
of those who arc most dear to them. Il is a godlike delight 
that her reflection must be conscious "of, when she considers 
to whom we owe, that many thousand British lives will be 
saved every year to the use and comfort of their country, after a 
general establishment of this practice. A good, so lasting and 
so vast, that none of those wide endowments and deep founda- 
tions of public charity which have made moil noise in the world 
deserve at all to be compared with it. 

" High o*er each sex in doable empire lit 
ProtecUng beaaty and intpirtng wil/* 

The court of George the First (1) was modelled upon that of 
Louis the Fifteenth, and gallantry, or at least the reputation of 
it, was the ambition and employment of the courtiers of either 
sex. Lady Mary had the pre-eminence in beauty and in wit, 
and few follies passed unmarked by her satirical animadver- 

Yet bold, were confidence had stable grounds. 
How far superior to (he tarban*d race, 
With whom she sojonrn*d — scrupulous and weak I 
Yet this is she, whom Pope*s illiberal verso 
UaUi dared lo censure with malicious spleen, 
And meani J coward soul. 

SK» hath been the cause 
or heartfelt joy to thousands ; thousand liye, 
And still shaU live throv^jh her.** 

Infancy; a Didactic Poem, By Dr. Downman. 

(1) Tide Introductory Anecdotes, p. 53. 
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sions, which were not detailed in her letters to her sisler Lady 
Mar, and other correspondents, with inimitable raillery. But 
those who were delighted with her sarcasms were not always 
secure from their force, when directed against themselves; 
and she numbered among her acquaintance more admirers than 
sincere friends. There were many who, in repeating her bon- 
mots, took much from the delicate poignancy of her wit to add 
their own undisguised malevolence. In her letters she fre- 
quently betrays her disappointment in the great world, and 
declares that her happy hoars were dedicated to a few intimates. 
Of these, were the Countess of Oxford, the Duchess of Mon- 
tagu, and particularly the Countess of Stafford, who was a 
daughter of the celebrated Count dc Grammont, (the agreeable 
historian of the court of Charles the Second,] and " La Belle 
Hamilton," whose beauty slill blooms in the unfading tints of 
Lely, at Wimiaor. Lady Stafford appears, from her Letters, 
written in French, to have inherited the sprightliness of her 
father, and to have been capable of friendship, of a much more 
durable texture than that of many others with whom Lady 
Mary was equidly conversant. In her retirement at Twick- 
enham she enjoyed the literary society which resorted to 
Pope's Villa; and was received by them with every mark of 
high respect. 

Gay, in his verses in imitation of Spenser, entitled a " Wel- 
come from Greece to Mr. Pope upon finishing his translation of 
the Iliad," (written in 1727,] imagines all bis friends assembled 
(0 greet his arrival on the English shore, and exclaims, (per- 
haps with sincerity, as far as his own opinion was concerned,) 

" What lady's ibat to whom be geaUy bends? 

Who knowinolbeTT ah I those ire VlotHef'^eyei, 
Hon art fhou honoar'd, Domber'd wiib her friend*. 
For ibe diiUo^itbei Ihe good and wiw." 

Upon the accession of George II. the Countess of Bristol, and 
her son Lord Hervey, possessed great influence in the new 
court, and were the favourites of Queen Caroline. The poli- 
tical sentiments of Lady 3Iary were conformable with those of 
Sir Robert Walpoie, and his administration ; and she was much 
connected with the courtiers of that day. With Lord Hervey 
she seems to have formed an alliance of genius, as well as 
politics ; and, as both were poets, they were in habits of lite- 
rary communication, and sometimes assisted each other in joint 



Pope, who had been the origioal promoter of I^dy Mary's 
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residence at Twickenham, now became jealous of her partialitj 
to the Henreys; and insinuated many severe criticisms against 
verses, which were admired at court. He had now mix^ po- 
litics with his poetry, and was so firmly attached to Bolingbroke 
and Swift, that he held the Whigs in a detestation which he was 
careless to conceal. There was still a common friend. Lady 
Oiford, at whose house they frequently met, (1) but rarely wittn 
out opening their batteries of repartee, and that with so many 
personalities, that Pope's petulance, ** willing to wound, and 
yet afraid to strike," sought to discharge itself by abrupt de- 
parture from the company. Seeming reconciliation soon fol- 
lowed, out of respect to Lord and Lady Oxford, but the wound 
was rankling at his heart. Lady Mary had long since omitted 
to consult him upon any new poetical production; and when 
he had been formerly very free with his emendations, wouhl 
say, ** Come, no touching. Pope, for what is good the world 
wiU give to you, and leave the bad for me I" and she was weB 
•ware that he disingenuously encouraged that idea. She had 
found, toOy another inconvenience in these communications, 
which was, that many poe)ns were indiscriminately imputed to 
Pope, his confederates, aii^d to herself. Swift, on one of these 
occasions, sent her ** The Capon's Tale," published in Sheri- 
dan's edition of his works, and concluding there 



424. 



** Such, Lady Bfary, are your (ricks ; 
* Bol lince yoo halcb, pray own yoor chicks.*' — V. 17, p. 

In the original copy, now before the Editor, four more very 
abominable lines are added. 

The apparent cause of that dissension, which was aggravated 
into implacability, was a satire in the form of a pastoral, entitled 
" Town Eclof^ues." They were certainly some of the earliest 
of Lady Mary's poetical essays, and it is proved by the following 
extract from one of Pope's letters, addressed to her at Constan- 
tinople, that they had been written previously to the year 1717, 
when she left England : " The letters of gold, and thfe curious 
illuminating of the Sonnets, was not a greater token of respect 
than what I have paid to yotir Eclogues; they lie enclosed in a 
monument of Turkey, written m my fairest hand; the gilded 
leaves are opened with no less veneration than the pages of 
the Sibyls; like them, locked up and concealed from all profane 
ey^s, none bui my, ottn have beheld these sacred remains of 
yourself, and I shdold think it as great a wickedness to divulge 
them, as to scatter abroad the ashes of my ancestors." 

(I) nH^m aaUre miiuke; vide lotroductory Anecdotes, p. 47. 
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After her retmro, the reil of secrecy was removed, and tbej 
were commuDicated to a favoured few. Both Pope and Gay 
8U{;gested many additions andalterations, which were certainty 
not adopted by Lady Mary ; and as copies, including their cor- 
rectionSy have been found among the papers of these poets, 
their editors have attributed three ont of six to them. ''The 
Basset Table," and "The DrawiDg-Room," are given to Pope, 
and "The Toilet'* to Gay. It is therefore singular, that 
Pope should himself be subject to his own satire on Philips, 
and 

*' The bard wlKmi pilf^'d pastortU renown.** 

The Town Eclogues contained that kind of general aatire 
which rendered them universally popular, and as the sagadly 
of every reader was prompted to discover whom he thought 
the persons characteriaeed, the manuscript was multiplied by 
many hands, and was in a short time committed to the preta 
by the all-grasping Curl. Characters thus appropriated soon 
became weU known ; Pope and his friends were willing to share 
the poetical fame, but averse from encountering any of the 
resentment which satire upon powerful courtiers necessarily 
excites. He endeavoured to negotiate with the piratical book- 
seller, and used threats, which ended in no less than CurVa 
publishing the whole in his name. Irritated by Pope's ceaseleat 
petulance, and disgusted by his subterfuge, Lady Mary Mw 
retired totally from his society, and certainly did not abetaiB 
from sarcastic observations, which were always repeated to 
him. One told him of an epigram, 



** Sarc Pope and Orpbens were alike inspired. 
The blocks and beasts flocked round tbem and admired; 



»» 



and another, how Lady Mary had observed, that ** some call- 
ed Pope, little nightingale — all sound, and no sense." 

He was, by the consent of all his biographers, the most irrit- 
able of men, and in possession of a weapon which he could 
wield with matchless dexterity, and from the use of which he 
was never deterred by power, nor dissuaded by concession. 

Tho Italians have a proverb, (which he has himself versified,) 
" Chi oflFende perdona mai," and as being the ag(;rcssor in fact, 
his stratagem was to excite in the public mind, by horrid im- 
putations, the idea of an injury and a provocation which he had 
previously received, but which had never existed. 

A memorable epoch in Lady Mary's life, was her avowed 
quarrel with Pope; and his former partial conduct having 
been shown, the frequent invective he afterwards introduced 
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into his satires, sometimes imder the name of '' Sappho/' and 
as often under that of "Lady Mary," deserves to be pointed 
out. (1) In the eighty-third line of his imitation of Horace (Sa- 
tire I. book ii.) an execrable couplet occurs, too gross to be 
admitted into any decent poem, in which he likewise stigmatizes 
Lord Hervey's poetical genius ; 

*< The lines are weak another's pleased to say, 
Lord FaDoy spins a thousand such a day." 

This wanton attack could not fail* to excite in the noble per- 
sonages, so openly alluded to, the most just and poignant in- 
dignation, and« they were jointly concerned in "Verses ad- 
dressed to the Translator of the first Satire of the second book 
of Horace." (2) Upon the circulation of this poem in MS. Pope 
wrote a prose letter to Lord -Htfyey, in which he exculpates 
himself with seeming candour. (3)' 

" In regard to the right honourable lady (says he, in the letter 
to Lord Hervey,) your lordship*s friend, I was far from design- 
ing a person of her condition by a name so derogatory to her 
as that of Sappho, a name prostituted to every infamous creature 
that ever wrote verse or novels. I protest I never applied that 
name to her in any verse of mine, public or private, and I 
firmly believe not in any letter or conversation. Whoever 
could invent a falsehood to support an -accusation, I pity; and 
whoever can believe such a character to be theirs, I pity still 
more. God forbid the court or town should have the com- 
plaisance to join in that opinion ! Certainly I meant it only of 
such modern Sapphos as imitate much more the lewdness 
than the genius of the ancient one, and upon whom their 
wretched brethren frequently bestow both the name and the 
qualification there mentioned." 

Dr. Joseph Warton (4) and Dr. Johnson (5) concur in con- 
demning the prevarication with which Pope evaded every direct 
charge of his ungrateful behaviour to those whose patronage 
he had once servilely solicited; and even his panegyrical com- 

(1) Epistle on the Characters of Women, 1. 21, 24. Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, 1. 95. Epistle to Lord Balhursl, 1. 119. Dr. Donne*s second 
SaUre versifled, 1. 1. ImiUtion of the first Epistle of the first book of 
Horace, 1. 161. Donctad, b. ii. 1. 133. 

(2) Lord Henrey likewise wrote and circulated "An Epistle from a 
Doctor in Divinity to a Nobleman at Hampton Court;" Aug. 28, 1733. 

(3) Warlon's edition, v. iK. p. 339. 

(4) Essay on the Genius and WriUngs of Pope, v. ii. p. 253. 

(5) Prefaces to the Poets, vol. iv. 159 
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mentatoTy Dr. Warbiirtony(l) confessed that there were al- 
legations against him, which ''he was not quite clear of." 
The opinion of Dr. Johnson, from his known love of truth, 
in most instances, carries an assurance with it. He allows 
that ''Pope was sometimes wanton in his attacks, and before 
Chandos,(2) Lady Mary Wortley, and Hill, (3) was mean in his 
retreat.'* Does not the falsity of the exculpatory declaration 
after the wanton attack constitute the meanness imputed to 
him, since, had his biographer believed Pope innocent of a 
slanderous intention, he could never have considered his flat 
denial of any such intention as mean. Pope avers, that he was 
far from designing a lady of Lady Mary's condition by a name 
so derogatory to her as Sappho ; yet that very Sappho is said 
" to wear diamonds." (h) And he talks of meaning many Sap- 
phos, yet in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, he has 

" sun Sappho *' 

and, • 

" Why she and Sappho rose that monstroas sam ; '* 

by which quotation, and several others, the question of unity 
or plurality is decided. It only, therefore, remains to ascertain 
the person whom he intended to satirize, and it would not be 
difficult to select many passages, in which Lady Mary is ex- 
pressly mentioned by name. 

Pope proceeds in his own vindication. "I wonder yet more 
(says he) how a Udy, of great wit, beauty, and fame for her 
po^ry, (between whom and your lordship there is a natural, a 
just, and a well-grounded esteem,) could be prevailed upon to 
take a part in that proceeding. Your resentments against me, 
indeed, might be equal, as my offence to you both was the same ; 
for neither had I the least misunderstanding with that lady till 
after I was the author of my own misfortune, in discontinuing 
her acquaintance. I may venture to own a truth, which can- 

(1) life of Pjpe in Iho Biographia Brilannica, voL v. p. 3413, written 
by WarbnrtoD. In his edition of the letters written by Pope to several 
ladies, the lOUi, 20th, 21st, and 22d, are addressed to Lady M. W. M. ; 
and letter lllh to the Duke of Buckingham, as iar as relates to the de- 
scription of the old house, is exactly the same as one of Pope's to Lady 
Maiy published in Warton's edition. 

(2) James Duke of Chandos, and his house at Cannons, as Timon in 
the Epistle on Taste. 

(3) Aaron HiU, a dramatic writer, whose Zara still keeps its place 
upon the stage. 

(4) See this argument pursued farther in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
1791, p. 420, t9 which the Editor is indebted. 
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aoi be vnpletsing lo eidier of you; I assure yaa my reason 
for 80 doing was merely that you had both too much wit f^r Mf , 
and that I conld not do with mine many things which you 
could with yours/' 

The explanatory note to the words, too much wii for me, ia 
Warbnrton's edition, consists of the following conplety fitwi 
hif Epistle to Arbuthnot, among the variations. 



" Once, and b«t opce, his heedless yoath was bit. 
And liked that dangeroas thing, a female wil»** (i) 

' Pope's avowed reason for discontinuing Lady Mary^s ac- 

rintance was, therefore, that she had outwitted hiniy and 
truth by the corrected lines^ 

"Yet soft by nalurc, more a dope than wil, 
Sappho can tell you bow this mao \>'as bit," (2) 

is most fairly proved. For if he were outwitted by a female 
wit, and by Sappho, and yet outwitted but once, Sappho and 
Lady Mary must of course be the same identical person. 
SliU be did'Bot hesllate to assert, in the same letter, ** I can 
truly aflSrm, that, ever since I lost the happiness of your eonver- 
lation, 1 have not published or written one syllable of, or to, 
either of you, never hitched your names into a verse, or trifled 
with your good names in company." 

But more attention is not due to the investigation of this 
controversy, whidi may now be dispassionately viewed. Hme 
has annihilated their animosities, and the liberality of the pre- 
sent age will allow, how much any charactw may suffer, or 
may command, under the authority of a great name. The magic 
of Pope's nuiid>ers makes us unwilling to know that they wei« 
not always the vehicle of truth. 

John Lord Hervey was vice-chamberlain and privy seal lo 
George IL, and well known by his duel with Mr. Pulteney, his 
writings, and his eloquence in the senate. A&er he became 
obnoxious to Pope, both as a politician and a poet, he was sa- 
tnrised under the name of Sporus. It is said, that in his person 
he was effeminate, and he appears to have been of the sect of 
modern philosophers who first called themselves ** free think- 
ers ;" but he was a man of talents, and all4iis literary remains 
are much above ''florid impotence." The subjoined original 
letters are a specimen of his wit, and the airy style of his epis- 
tolary compositions. 

(1) Epistle to Arbutbatft, I. 308. (2) And hi the variaUoMt. 
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'< Balb, October 8. 1728. 

" I HAD too much pleasure in receiviDg yonr ladyship's eom* 
mauds to hare aoy merit in obeying them, and sboald be very 
insiacere if I pretended that my inclination to converse widi 
you could ever be a second motive to my doing k. I came to 
this place but yesterday, from which you may imagine I am not 
yet sufficiently qualified to execute the commission you gave 
me; which was, to send you a list of the sojourners and in* 
mates of this place ; but there is so universd m affinity and 
resemblance among these individuals, that a small paragraph 
will serve amply to illustrate what you have to depend upon. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, Congreve, and Lady Ridiy are 
the only people whose faces I know, whose names I ever heard, 
or who, I believe, have any names belonging to them ; the tmt 
are a swarm of wretched beings, some with half Uieir limbf , 
some with none, the ingredients of Pandora's box fertonifU^ 
who stalk about, half-living remembrancers of mortality ; aad 
by calling themselves human, ridicule the species more than 
Swift's Yhahoues. I do not meet a creature without saying to 

myself as Lady cyd of her femme de chambre, Bagariet aai 

animal, amtiderei ce neantt voUd une belle dine pour itre im- 
martelie. This is giving you little encouragement to venture 
among us; but the sincerity with which I have ddineated this 
sketch of our coterie at Bath will at least persuade you, I 
hope, madam, to think, I can give up my interest to my truth, 
and induce you to believe I never strain the latter, when I as- 
sure youy in the strongest terms, 

'' I am with the greatest warmth and esteem, Madam^ 
<< Your ladyship's most obedient humble servant, 

** I write from lindsey's in more noise than the union of 
ten cock*pits could produce, and Lady Rich teazing me at every 
word to have done, and begin a quadrille, which she canmC 
make up without me." 

« AaUi, Oot<riier S8, 1728. 

" You* sospieions with regard to the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough are utterly groundless ; she neither knew to whom I 
was writing, nor that I ever had the pleasure of a letter from 
you in my life. The speech you had cooked up for her was 
delightful, exactly her style, and word for word what she 
would infallibly have said, had she been in the situation you 
supposed. How far I made free with your letter I will nakedly 
Qoofess : I read two or three things to her, out of it, relating 
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to tbfi coronation; but upon my honour, without gmn|; the 
feaMt hint from whence it came, and by a thing she said three 
ihyn 2iftcrward.Sy I found she guessed Lord Chesterfield to be 
my correspondent. If I went farther in this step than yoa 
would have me, give me absolution upon my confession of my 
fault, and I will give you my word never ;o repeat it. This pre- 
liminary article settled, I beg for the future our commerce may 
bo without any restraint; that you would allow me the liberty 
of communicating my thoughts naturally; and thatyoo would 
conclude yourself safe in doing so to me, till I cease to have the 
least grain of natural, grateful,' or political honesty ia my 
whole composition. I will not make the common excuse for a 
dull letter, of writing from a dull place; it is one I never al- 
lowed, and one 1 never will make use of: if people have the 
SHk of entertaining belonging to them, they must be so, when 
writing to you, be it from what place it will ; aad when they 
fail of being so, it is no more for want of materials, than ma- 
terials could make them so without genius. Boileau can write 
upon a Lutrin what one can read with pleasure a thousand 
times, and Blackmore cannot write upon the Creation any thing 
that one shall not yawn ten times over, before one has read it 
once. You see I am arguing fairly, though against myself, 
and that if I am stupid I have at least candour enough to own 
it an inherent defect, and do not (as ill gamesters complain of 
their luck) impute the faults of my understanding to accident 
or chance. I cannot say neither that my manner of passing 
my time here is at all disagreeable, for you must know I have 
an ungenteol happiness in my temper that gives me a propen- 
sity to bo pleased with the people I happen to be with, and 
the things I happen to be doing. As to your manner of living 
at Twickenham I entirely disapprove it. Nature never designed^ 
you to perform the offices of a groom and a nursery-maid ; if 
you would be sincere, you must own, riding is inverting her 
dictates in your search of pleasure, or you must confess your- 
self an example of the maxim which I laid down, and you con- 
troverted so warmly two nights before I left London. I have 
met with several accumulated proofs, since I saw you, that 
confirm me more and more in that faith ; and I begin to think 
it impossible I should change my religion, unless you will be so 
good to take my conversion into your own hands. I must tell 
you too that Thomas of Didymus and I are so alike in our way 
of thinking, that* **♦**•*. i must bo confuted in the same 
fl||fener, that Daphne, in the Aminta, says she was, ' Mi mos- 
fniVi pill Tombra d*una breve notte, che mille giorni di piii 
cblari soli : e la pi{i forte prova di quell' argumento si trova 
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nclle parole, no, ma in silenzio.' It is so long since I read this, 
that it is more than possible I may quote it false, but, to speak 
in her Grace of HarIborough*s style, you know what I mean. 
If you do not dislike long letters, and an unstudied galimatias 
of tout ce qui se trouve au bout de la plume (comme dit Mad. 
de Sevigne], let me know it ; and if you would not have me 
think it flattery when you tell me you do not, encourage the 
trade, not only by accepting my bUls, but making quick re- 
turns. Adieu, I am staid for to dinner ; but if the omitting a 
respectful conclusion with three or four half lines to express 
warmthj truth, obedience, humility, etc. shocks your pride, 
give me a hint of it in your next, and I will take care never 
again to retrench those fees, due to ladies of your wit, beauty, 
and quality." 

Among celebrated characters of the nobility, Lady llary 
could rank Sarah Duchess of Marlborough as one of her cor- 
respondents. Their curiosity will plead for the admission of 
these two letters. 

*' Windsor Lodge, Sept. 25, 1722. (1) 

** Your letter (dear Lady Mary) is so extremely kind upon 
the subject of poor dear Lord Sunderland, that I cannot help 
thanking you, and assuring you that I shall always remember 
your goodness to me in the best manner that I can. It is a 
cmel misfortune to lose so valuable a young man in all respects, 
though his successor has all the virtues that I could wish for, 
but still it is a heavy affliction to me to have one droop so un- 
timely from the only branch that I can ever hope to receive 
any comfort from, in my own family. Your concern for my 
health is very obliging, but as I have gone through so many 
misfortunes, some of which were very uncommon, it is plain 
that nothing will kill me but distempers and physicians. 

'' Pray do me the favour to present my humble service to 
Mr. Wortley, and to your agreeable daughter, and believe me, 
as I am, very sincerely, 

'' Dear madam, your most faithful and most humble servant, 

«' To the Right Honourable the Ladj Mary ** S. MARLBOROUGH. 
Worttej Montagu, at Twickenham.'* 

(i) There is some difficolly with regard to the date of this letter. Robert 
fourth Earl of Sunderland, grandson to the Duchess of Marlborongh, 
died on the 17lh November 1729, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
and was succeeded by Charles flflh earl, his brother, who afterwards, 
upon the death of his aunt Lady Godolphin, Duchess of Marlborough, 
became Duke of Marlborough. It would appear that this letter referred 
to the death of Robert.— W. 
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** Blenheim, fiept. 28, 1731. 

^ You are atwayi very good to me, dear Lady Mary, and I 
an MMible of it as I ought to be. All things are agre^ upon, 
tfid the writings drawing for Dy*s marriage with my Lord John 
Russell 9 which is in every particular to my satisfoction ; hot 
they cannot be married liH we come to London. I propose to 
myself more satisfaction than I thought there had b^n in store 
for me. I believe you have beard me say that I desired to die 
when I had disposed well of her ; but I desire that you would 
BOt pat ne in mind of it, for I find now I have a mind to live till 
I have married my Torismond, which name I have given long to 
John Spencer. I am in such hurries of business that I most 
end, when I assure you that I am 

** Your most faithful and most obedient humble servtm, 

" S. MABLBOBO0GH. 

*' My hand is lame, and I cannot write myself, which is the 
better for you. 

" To the Right Honourable the Lady Mary Wortlcy Montaga, 

•t her bouse in Cavendiih-fqaare, London. 
"FrcOf Ilarbofough." 

Her high birth, of course, entitled Lady Mary to the society 
and respect of her equals, but her influence in the literary 
world attracted to her many of the best authors of that day, 
who solicited not only her patronage, but her critical opinions 
of the works they were about to offer to the public. A more 
satisfactory proof does not occur, than the following letters 
from Dr. Young relative to his Tragedy of The Brothers, in 
how high a degree of estimation he placed her judgment in 
dramatic matters. 

*^ Madah,— Ihaveseen Mr. Savage, who is extremely sensible 
of the honour yoor ladyship did him by me. You were, I find, 
too modest in your opinion of the present you pieced to make 
him, if Mr. Savage may be allowed to be a judge in the case. I 
am obliged to go down tOHOiorrow to Wycombe eleciion^ which 
is on Thursday; as soon as I return I will wait on your lady- 
ship with the trifle you pleased to ask, which I had done before, 
but I have been, and still am, in all the uneasiness a cold can 
give. 'M am, madam, with great esteem, 

*' Your ladyship's most obedient and obUged humble aervant, 

" Marah 1, 1725-6. " E. YOUHG." 



** Madam, — a great cokt and a little intemperance has given 
me soch a face as I am ashamed to show» though I much want 
to talk with your ladyship. For my theatrical meaaorea nre 



broken ; Marianne brongiit iu author above 15001. The Cap^ 
titeSf above 1000/. and EdwiMf now in rehearsal, has already, 
before acting, brought its author above 1000/. Mine, ^hen 
acted, ^ill not more than pay for the paper on which it is 
written. I will wait on your ladyship, and explain farther. 
Only this at present, for the reason mentioned, I am determin- 
ed to suppress my play for this season at least. The concern 
you showed for its success is my apology for this account, which 
were otherwise very impertinent. 
''I am, madam, your ladyship*s much obliged 
'^ and most obedient humble servant, £. Young.'* 

** Hahjui, — the more I think of your criticisms, the more I 
feel the just force of them; I will alter those which are alter- 
able; those which arc not I beg you to make a secret of, and 
to make an experiment on the sagacity of the town, which I 
think may possibly overlook what you have observed, for the 
players and Hr. Doddington, neilher of whom were backward 
in finding fault, or careless in attention, took no notice of the 
taw w DeiMtms*8 honour or Erixeae's ooadact, Md I would 
fain have their blindness continue till my business is done; the 
flayers are food of it, and as it has been said oa a poiat of a 
Scde nore ia^KMrtance, ' si populus vult decipi, dedpiatur/ 

** I aai, aufedam, your most obedient 

^ and most hamUe servant, E. YouiNl." 

'' Madam, — ^your alteration in the fourth act will be of ex- 
ceeding advantage in more views than ope; I will wait on jovr 
ladyship with it as soon as I have done it, which will be, I be- 
lieve, Monday mcMrning. But that I am satisfied you want mo 
inducement to assist me as much as you can, I should add that 
I have more depending on the success of this particular piece, 
thaa yoar ladyship imagines. 

" Friday, Doon." 

It appears, from one of these letters, that she liberally assisted 
Savage, whose misfortunes had engaged Pope to promote a 
nhscription for him ; and to Henry Fielding she was at all 
times a sincere friencL It is one of the most pleasing tasks of 
the genealogist, to be enabled to trace the affinity of genius ; 
nd we learn that Lady Mary and Fielding were second cousins, 
being descended in the same degree from George Earl of Des- 
DOiuL He dedicated to her his first Comedy of '' Love in se- 
leral Masks," in 1727; and addressed her oa the subject of 
'* The Modern Husband," which was acted at Drury-Lane 
theilM aa 1731. 
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8EBTCH OF DBSCBIfT. 

William Fielding. Earl= 
of Dcobigh, Ob. 1655. 



I 
George Fielding, == 

Earl of Desmond. 



Wllliim Fielding, Earl of =p lobn Fielding, 



— 9' 

Desmond and Denbigh. 



=p Jonn rieidingysp 

flfth son. 



Mary <9EfellnDnke Edmund Fielding, s= 

Fielding. I of Kingston. third son. 



, I I 

Lady Mary Pierrepont, Henry Fielding, only 

afterwards Worlley son by the first wi&i 

MonUgn, Ob. 1762. Ob. 1754. 

** Madam, — I have presumed to send your ladyship a copy of 
the play which you did me the honour of reading three acts of 
last springy and hope it may meet as light a censure from your 
ladyship's judgment as then; for, while your goodness permits 
me (what I esteem the greatest, and indeed only happiness of 
my life,) to offer my unworthy performances to your perusal, 
it will be entirely from your sentence that they will be re- 
garded, or disesteemed by me. I shall do myself the honour of 
calling at your ladyship's door to*morrow at eleven, which, if it 
be an improper hour, I beg to know from your servant what 
other time will be more convenient. I am, with the greatest 
respect and gratitude, madam, 

" Your ladyship's most obedient, 
most devoted humble servant, ^'Henet FiELDnia* 

"To the Right Honourable the Lady Mary 
WorUey MonUgu.*' 

** I HOPE your ladyship will honour the scenes, which I 
presume to lay before you, with your perusal: As they are 
written on a model I never yet attempted, I am exceediogly 
anxious lest they should find less mercy from you than my 
lighter productions. It will be a slight compensation to * The 
Modem Husband,' that your ladyship's censure of him will 
defend him from the possibility of any other reproof, since 
your least approbation will always give me pleasure, infinitely 
superior to the loudest applauses of a theatre. For whatever 
has past your judgmenti may, I think, without any imputatioa 
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of immodesty, refer want of miccess to want of judgment in an 
audience. I shall do myself the honour of waiting on your lady- 
ship at Twickenham next Monday, to receive my sentence, and 
am, madam, 

'• With most devoted respect, your ladyship's most obedient, 

** Most humble servant, 

" London, Sept 4, 1731. " HenRT FielDING/' 

Such for many years was the life of Lady Mary Wortley in 
the world of fashion and of literature ; still it afforded no in- 
cidents worthy of biographical notice, which materially dis- 
tinguished it from the monotony of theirs who enjoy a full por- 
tion of rank and fame. 

In the year 1739, her health declined, and she took the reso- 
lution of passing the remainder of her days on the Continent. 
Having obtained Mr. Wortley' s consent, she left England in 
the month of July, and hastened to Venice, where she formed 
many connections with the noble inhabitants, and determined 
to establish herself in the north of Italy. Having been gra- 
tified by a short tour to Rome and Naples, she returned to 
Brescia, one of the palaces of which city she inhabited, and ap- 
pears not only to have been reconciled to, but pleased with, the 
Italian customs. She spent some months at Avignon and 
Chamberry. Her summer residence she fixed at Louverre, on 
the shores of the lake of Isco, in the Venetian territory, whither 
she had been first invited on account of the mineral waters, 
which she found greatly beneficial to her health. There she 
took possession of a deserted palace ; she planned her garden, 
applied herself to the business of a country life, and was happy 
in the superintendence of her vineyards and silk-worms. 
Books, and those chiefly English sent her by Lady Bute, sup- 
plied the deficiency of society. Her letters from this retreat 
breathe a truly philosophic spirit, and evince that her care of 
her daughter and her family was ever nearest to her heart. 
No one appears to have enjoyed her repose more sincerely, 
from the occupations of the gay world. Her visits to Genoa 
and Padua were not unfrequent ; but, about the year 1758, 
she quitted her solitude, and settled entirely at Venice, (1) where 
she remained till the death of Mr. Wortley, in 1761. She then 
jrielded to the solicitations of her daughter, the late Countess 
of Bute, and, after an absence of two-and-twcnty years, she 
began her journey to England, where she arrived in October. 

(1) The English travellers al Venice, who, she presumed, might have 
been indoced to visit her Tiom curiosity, she received in a mask and 
domino, as her dress of ceremony. 



But ber health bad suffered much, and a gradual decliae 
minated in death, on the 21«t of August, 1762, and in the 
seventy-ihird year of her age. In the cathedral at Litchfield, a 
cenotaph is erected to her memory, with the following inscrip- 
tioo; — 

Sacrsd to Ibe memory of 
' ' The Right Uonoarable 

• Lady Mary Wortlby Moxtagu, 

who iM^Uy introduced from Turkey, 

into Uiis country, 

the lalulary art 

of inoeiilatiag the small-pox. 

ConYinced of ils efficacy, 

the first tried it with success 

on ber own children, 

and fben recommended the practice of it 

toiler fellow-ciUzens. 

Thus by ber example and adYlee 

we bare softened the yimleBoe, 

and eacapcd the danger, of this malignant disease. 

To perpetuate the memory of such beneroleDce, 

and to express ber gratitude 

C6r tbe benefit she herself receited 

from this alleyiating art ; 

this monument is erected by 

'HkNBIBTTA IlfGB, 

relict of Thbodorb William Ihob, Esq. 

and daughter of Sir John Wrottbslet, Bart 

in the year of our Lord ■,Dcc,LXXxnc 

The monument consists of a mural marble, r^esenting a 
female figure of Beanty, weeping over the ariies of her pre- 
server, sopposed to be inclosed in the urn, inscribed with her 
cypher M. W. M. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu appears now as an author more 
fully before the public. How ber letters written from the 
Levant became known, has been already detailed, and of their 
reception even '* in that questionable shape," the opinion of 
Dr. Smdlett, who had established, and then conducted, the 
Critical Review, bears an honourable testimony. '' The puUi* 
cation of these letters will be an immortal monument to the me- 
mory of Lady M. W. M. and will show, as long as the English 
famguage endures, the sprightliness of her wit, the solidity of 
her judgment, the elegance of her taste, and the excellence of 
her real character. These letters are so bewitchingly enter- 
taining, that we defy the most phlegmatic man on earth to read 
one without going through with them, or, after finishing tbe 



third Tolnme, not to wish there were tweaty more of them." (1) 
The late Lord Orford (2) had been showiiy in numuscript^ her 
letters to Lady Mar only, and not those of a more grave and 
sententious cast to her daughter. He might in candour, in that 
case, have retracted his comparison of Lady M. W. M. with the 
Harchioness de Sdvign^, and not have so peremptorily given 
the pahn of epistolary excellence to the foreigner. (3) 1& yet 
allows that the letters to Lady Mar (those only he had aeen) 
were not unequal in point of entertainment to others which had 
been then published. The vivacity with which they exhibit a 
sketch of court manners resembles the style so much admired 
in the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, half a century be- 
fore ; and the trait she has given of that in which she was her<- 
sdf conspicuous^ becomes equally interesting to us, as it 

" Shows the yery age and body of that time, 
Its fonn and pressure.*' Bamht 

Of her poetical talents it may be observed, that they were 
usually commanded by particular occasions, and that when she 
had composed stansas, as any incident suggested them, little 
care was taken afterwards ; and she disdained the scrupuloua 
labour, by which Pope acquired a great degree of his peculiar 
praise. But it should be remembered, that the ore is equally 
sterling, although it may not receive the highest degree of po-< 
lish of which it is capable. She attempted no poem of much 
regularity or extent. In the Town Eclogues, which is the 
longest, a few illegitimate rhymes and feeble expletives will not 
escape the keen eye of a critic. The epistle of Arthur Gray has 
true Ovidian tenderness, the ballads are elegant, and the sa- 
tires abound in poignant sarcasms, and just reflections on the 
folly and vices of those whom she sought to stigmatize. ' There 
is little doubt, but that if Lady Mary had applied herself wholly 
to poetry, a near approximation to the rank of her contem- 
porary bards would have been adjudged to her by impartial 
posterity. 

The sra in which she flourished has been designated by 
modern envy or liberality ** the Augustan in England,'* and in 
the constellation of wit by which it was illuminated, and so ho- 

(1) Critical Re? iew, 17G3. (2) Remioiscencet. 

(3) hoe* not her ladyship seem to aoticipate publication in this extract T 
" The last pleasure that fell in my way was Madame de S6Tign6*s letters ; 
very pretfy tliey arc, but I assert, without the least vanity, that mine 
may be full as entertaining forty years henco. I advise you, therefore, 
to p«t none of than to the use of waste paper.**— *£a(rars to Lady Jfar, 
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nourabi J distinguished from earlier or successive ages, ber ac- 
quirements and genius entitled her to a very eminent place. 
During her long life, her literary pretensions were suppressed 
by the jealousy of her contemporaries, and her indignant sense 
of the mean conduct of Pope and his phalanx, the self-con- 
stituted distributors of the fame and obloquy of that day, urged 
her to confine to her cabinet, and a small circle of friends, ef- 
fusions of wisdom and fancy, which otherwise had been re- 
ceived by society at large with equal instruction and delight. 

A comparison with her ladyship's predecessors of her own 
sex and quality will redound to her superiority. Lady Jane 
Grey read Plato in Greek, and the two daughters of the last 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, the Duchess of Norfolk, and Lady 
Lumley, translated and published books from that language; 
but theirs was the learning of the cloister, and not that of the 
world. Nearer her own time, the Duchess of Newcastle com- 
posed folios of romances, but her imaginary personages are 
strangers to this lower sphere, and are disgusting by their 
pedantry and unnatural manners. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu applied her learning to improve her knowledge of the 
world. She read mankind as she had read her books, with 
sagacity and discrimination. The influence of a classical edu- 
cation over her mind was apparent in the purity of her style, 
rather than in the ambition of displaying her acquirements, 
whilst it enabled her to give grace of expression and novelty to 
maxims of morality or prudence, which would have lost much 
of their usefulness, had they been communicated in a less 
agreeable manner. 

Her letters present us with as faithful a portrait of her mind 
as Sir Godfrey Kneller's pencil did of her person. (1) The 
delicacy of her style, in early youth, corresponded with the soft 
and interesting beauty which she possessed. In the perspicuity 
and sprightliness, which charm and instruct us in the zenith 
of her days, we have an image of confirmed and commanding 
grace. As she advanced to a certain degree of longevity, the 
same mind, vigorous, and replete with the stores of experience, 
both in life and literature, maintains its original powers. The 
*^ Mellow Hangings** have more of richness and greater strength, 
if less of brilliancy ; and the later writings of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu bear that peculiar characteristic, while they offer 
the precepts of a female sage, which lose all their severity in 
the eloquence peculiar to her sex. 

(1) There U an ori^nal portrait of Lady M. W. M. at WeUieck, and 
a minUtore, by Zincke, at Strawberry Hill. 
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Respecting her letters, as they are now given to the pnbUc, 
the Editor thinks it necessary to add, that having considered 
how extremely unsettled orthography was at the period when 
they were written, he has ventured, in certain instances, to 
accommodate that of Lady M. W. Montaga to modern usage. 

Many idioms and a peculiar phraseology, to be found even 
in the Spectator, and other popular authors Of her day, which 
the refinement of the present age itight reject, are scrupulously 
retained, with an opinion that Lady Mary*s genuine thoughts 
are best clothed in her own language; and that all attempts to 
improve it would tend to destroy the character of her style, 
and discredit the authenticity of thb publication. J. D. 
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LADY M- W- MONTAGU. 

l/V-iiit i\.' Alt/ ( (' i i'^;/- 1 <.^^. ^ " ^ 

Lady Mart Wort/ey Montagu, we must remember, 
vas born a hundred and forty-five years ago, and has now 
been dead more than seventy. Considering this, and also 
^ that the incidents of her life were in no respect linked to 

« those historical or political facts which fix in men*s memories 
^ • , even trifles, if connected with them, it cannot be expected that 

, * her descendants themselves should possess very ample means 

of giving or gaining information upon a subject borne almost 
beyond their reach by the lapse of time. The multitude of 
stories circulated about her— as about all people who were 
objects of note in their day — increase, instead of lessening the 
* difficulty. Some of these may be confidently pronounced in- 
., ^*' .. ventions, simply and purely false; some, iftrue, concerned a dif- 
ferent person; some were grounded upon egregious blunders; 
and not a few upon jests, mistaken by the dull and literal for 
earnest. Others again, where a little truth and a great deal of 
falsehood were probably intermingled, nobody now living can 
pretend to confirm, or contradict, or unravel. Nothing is so 
readily believed, yet nothing is usually so unworthy of credit, as 
tales learned from report, or caught up in casual conversation. 
A circumstance carelessly told, carelessly listened to, half 
comprehended, and imperfectly remembered, has a poor chance 
of being repeated accurately by the first hearer ; but when, 
after passing through the moulding of countless hands, it 
comes, with time, place, and person, gloriously confounded, into 
those of a book-maker, ignorant of all its bearings, it will be 
lucky indeed if any trace of the original ground-work remain 
distinguishable. 

To give a sample or two of the metamorphoses which this pro- 
cess can effect.— Pinkerton, in his Walpoliana, mentions that 
Horace Walpole tolcf him he had known Lady Mary Wortley 
from thevery beginning of her life, having been her play-fellow 
in his cttildhood. Mr. Pinkerton could have no motive for in- 
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venting this, so doubtless he thought, or dreamt, ho had heard 
it ; yet it is impossible that Lord Orford should ever have said 
anything so ridiculous, sinea Lady Mary was the contemporary 
of his mother and hisaunt^ and at least seven-and-twenty when 
the former brought him into the world. 

Another pretty striking instance is furnished by a Review, 
which informed us some years ago that ** The greater part of 
Lady Mary's epistolary correspondence was destroyed by — her 
mother I (1) that goodand gothic lady/* as the reviewer sarcas- 
tically calls her, for havingthus dared to infringe upon property 
in bis opinion rightfully belonging to the public — the uncon- 
scious public, whose grandfathers sand grandmothers were for 
the most part yet unborn. Now, the good (and very possibly 
gothic) lady in question departed this life before her daughter 
could either write or read; therefore the nineteenth century 
and its public may let her memory sleep in peace. 

For the reasons stated above, the particulars offered here 
cannot be otherwise than scanty, and may appear uninterest- 
ing and frivolous ; but authentic they must be, because either 
received directly from the late Countess of Bute, or else ga- 
thered from documents formerly seen in Lady Mary Wortley*s 
own hand-writing. 

A tale of pedigree would belittle to the purpose; yet, as Lady 
Mary's letters allude more than once to her family history, it 
may throw some light upon passages of this kind to say that, in 
the great Civil War, the second Earl of Kingston, created Mar- 
quis of Dorchester by Charles the First, espoused the royal 
cause; while his next brother, William Pierrepontof Thoresby, 
sumamed TTtw William^ Lady Mary Wortley's great-grand- 
father, adhered to the Parliament. The currency of such an 
epithet speaks his reputation for sagacity and prudence ; he had 
considerable weight with his own party, and, according to tra- 
dition, was much courted and consulted by Cromwell. His 
eldest son died in his life-time, having married a Wiltshire 
heiress, whose maiden name, Evelyn, has ever since been a 
favourite Christian-name, for both men and women, in most 
of the families descended from her. Lord Dorchester leaving 
no male issue, the earldom of Kingston devolved successively 
upon the three sons of this marriage, grandsons of Wise 
William. The third, Evelyn, fifth Earl of Kingston, created 
Marquis of Dorchester by Queen Anne in 1706, and Duke of 
Kingston by George the First in 1715, had by his wife. Lady 
Mary Fielding, three daughters, Mary, born in 1690, Frances 

(1] The same absurd slory may be foand, with Bome curious comments, 
inD*IsraeU*s " Curiosities of Literature." 
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and Evelyn, (1) and one son, WiUiam, whose birth abe did not 
long survive. Her mother, Mary, Countess Dowager of Den- 
bigh and Desmond, (2] was the grandmother of whom Lady 
Mary Wortley speaks so highly, as having had a superior un- 
derstanding, and retained it uoimpaired at an extraordiotry 
age. , 

Lady Kingston dying thus early, her husband continned a 
widower ^11 all his children were grown up and married; 
though, if Lady Mary may be believed, not through any over- 
anxious concern for their welfare. Richardson, she afBrms, 
drew bis picture without knowing it in Sir Thomas GrandistHi, 
tho gay father of his hero Sir Charles, which says a great deal 
to those who have read the book, and observed the character 
— that of a man of pleasure, far too fine a gentleman to be a 
tender or oven a considerate parent. Such men, always selfish 
and commonly vain, begin to view their ofbpriug as rivals the 
moment thay are old enough to put beholders in mind that 
those to whom they owe their birth can hardly be much less 
than a score of years older. But playthings are cherished while 
new, seldom flung aside in the first hour of acquisition; and, 
besides being art ndmirnble plaything, a sprightly beautiful 
child, while it ii a child, reflects lustre upbn a young father, 
from whom it may be presumed to have partly inherited its 
cbarms. Accordingly, a trifling incident, which Lady Mary 
loved to recall, will prove how much she was the object of Lord 
Kingston's pride and fondness in her childhood. As a leader 
of the fashionable world, and a strenuous Whig in party, he 
of course belonged to the Kit-cat club. One day, at a meeting 
to choose toasu for the year, a whim seized him to nominate 
her, then not eight years old, a candidate ; alleging that she was 
hv prettier than any lady on their list. The other members 
demurred, because the rules of the club forbade them to elect 
a beauty whom they had never seen. " Then you shall see 
her," cried be; and in the gaiety of the moment sent orders 
borne to have her finely dressed, and brought to him at the ta- 
vern; where she was received with acclamations, her claim 
unanimously allowed, her health drunk by every one present, 
and her name engraved in due form upon adrinking-glass. The 
company consisting of some of the most eminent men in Eng- 

[ '.) Lady FriDcei tuamed Ihe Earl oT Uar; Ladj Enljn. John Lord 
(aftnwardi Earl) Gower. 

9' Btr aiaideii nime wu King; her broibcT, the Qnt Lord KlDgtlon 
of irtUnd. Sbe Qnt marrisd Sir Heredilh; aad lorviriiig fain, be- 
came, at the age of (brtj-fiTe, Ihe Kcond wife of the Ear] orDemond. 
wbo aAerwardi Intierited Ibe bigliih earldom of Denbigb. 
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land, she went from the lap of one poet, or patriot, or states- 
man, to the arms of another, was feasted with sweetmeats, 
overwhebned with caresses, and, what perhaps already pleased 
her better than either, heard her wit and beauty loudly extol- 
led on every side. Pleasure, she said, was too poor a word to 
express her sensations ; they amounted to ecstasy : never again, 
throughout her whole future life, did she pass so happy a day. 
Nor indeed could she ; for the love of admiration, which this 
scene was calculated tQ excite or increase, could never again be 
so fiilly gratified : there is always some allaying ingredient in 
the cup, some drawbaek upon the triumphs of grown people. 
Her father carried on the frolic, and, we may conclude, con- 
firmed the taste, by having her picture painted for the club- 
room, that she might be enrolled a regular toast. 

There can be no dispute that Lady Mary showed early signs 
of more than ordinary abilities; but whether they induced Lord 
Kingston to have her bred up with her brother, and taught Latin 
and Greek by his tutor, is not so well ascertained. The boy 
was two or three years younger than the girl, which makes 
against it. Lady Bute expressly said that her mother under- 
stood little or no Greek, and by her own account had taught 
herself Latin. And besides, would she, while so earnestly 
recommending a learned education for women, have complained 
of her own as \* one of the worst in the world," if it had had this 
classical foundation ? Most likely not ; most likely her father, 
whose amusement in her ceased when she grew past the age of 
sitting on a knee and playing with a doll, consigned all his 
daughters alike to the care and custody of such a good home- 
spun governess as her letters describe; and, having thus done 
his supposed duty towards them, held himself at liberty to 
pursue his own pleasures, which lay elsewhere than at home. 
One remnant of his illegitimate progeny, an old General Army- 
tage, was still living long after the accession of George the 
Third. 

But, admitting that Lady Mary*s talents were only self-culti- 
vated, her literary progress might not be the less considerable. 
Where industry, inspirited by genius, toils from free choice, 
and there exists unchecked that eager devouring appetite for 
reading, seldom felt but in the first freshness of intelligent 
youth, it will take in more nourishment, and faster, than the 
most assiduous tuition can cram down. It is true, the habit of 
idly turning over an unconnected variety of books, forgotten as 
soon as read, may be prejudicial to the mind ; but a bee wan- 
ders to better purpose than a butterfly, although the one will 
sometimes seem just to touch the flower-bed, and flit away as 
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lightly as the other. Lady Mary read everything^ but it Was 
without forgetting anything ; and the mass of matter, wheitce- 
soever collected, gradually formed its own arrangement in her 
bead. She probably had some assistance from Mr. William 
Fielding, her mother's brother^ a man of parts, who peroeivMl 
her capacity, corresponded with her, and encouraged her pur- 
suit of information. And she herself acknowledges her obli- 
gations to Bishop Burnet for " condescending to direct the atii* 
dies of a girl.'* Nevertheless, though labouring to acquire what 
maybe termed masculine knowledge, and translating under the 
Bbnop*s eye the Latin version of Epictetus, she was by no means 
disposed to neglect works of fancy and fiction, but got by heart 
all the poetry that came in her way, and indulged herself in the 
luxury of reading everv romance as yet invented. For she pos- 
sessed, and left after her, the whole library of Mrs. |[jennox*s 
Female Quixote— Cleopatra, Cassandra, Clelia* Cyrus, Phara* 
mond, Ibrahim, etc., etc.— all, like the Lady Arabella's collec- 
tion, ** Englished,*' mostly by " persons of honour.'' The chief 
filTOurite appeared to have been a translation of Monsiettr 
Honors d*Urf6's Astrea, once the delight of Henri Quatre and 
his court, and still admired and quoted by the savans who 
flourished under Louis XIV. In a blank page of this massive 
volume (which might have counterbalanced a pig of lead of 
the same size) Lady Mary had written in her fairest youthfal 
hand the names and characteristic qualities of the chief 
personages thus:— the beautiful Diana, the volatOe Glimene, 
the melancholy Doris, Celadon the faithful, Adamas the wise, 
and so on; forming two long columns. 

These ponderous books, once hers, black in outward hue, 
and marked with the wear and tear of almost a century, might 
have been disrespectfully treated by her junior grandchildren 
and their nursery-maids— put to any use except reading them— 
but for the protection of an excellent person, who, when young* 
had been liidy Bute's own attendant before her marriage, and 
ever after made part of her family. Her spectacles were always 
to be found in Clelia or Cassandra, which she studied unceas- 
ingly six days of the week, prizing them next to the Bible and 
Tillotson's Sermons; because, to give her own words, " they 
were all about good and virtuous people, not like the wicked 
trash she now saw young folks get from circulating libra- 
ries." To her latest hour she used to regret having lost sight 
of another romance, beautiful beyond them all,— the History 
of Hiempsal, King of Numidia. This, she said, she had read 
only once, and by no pains or search oould ever naeet with or 
hear of again. 
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The modern world will smile, but should however beware 
of too hastily despising works that charmed Lady Mary Wort- 
ley in ber youth, and were courageously defended by Madame 
de Sevigni even when hers was past, and they began to b(^ slid- 
ing Out of filshion. She, it seems, thought, With the old woman 
jast now mentioned, that they had a tendency to elevate the mind, 
and to instil honourable and generous sentiments. At any fate 
tbey most have foMered application and perseverance, by accus- 
toming their readers to what the French term des ouvtages de 
tongue kaleine. After resolutely mastering Clelia, nobody could 
pretend to quail at the aspect of Mezeray, or even at that of 
Holinsbed's Chronicle, printed in black letter. Clarendon, 
Burnet, andRapin, had not yet issued into daylight. 

Some particulars, in themselves too insignificant to be worth 
f ecording, may yet interest the curious , by setting before them 
the manners of our ancestors. Lord Dorchester, having no 
wife to do the honours of his table at Thoresbv, imposed that 
task upon his eldestdaughter, as soon as she had bodily strength 
for the office : which in those days required no small share. 
For the mistress of a country mansion was not only to invite-* 
that is, urge and tease — her company to eat more than human 
throats cotdd conveniently swallow, but to carve every dish, 
when chosen, with her own hands. The greater the lady, the 
more indispensable the duty. Each joint was carried up in its 
cum, to be operated upon by her, and her alone ; -since the 
peers and knights on either hand were so far from being bound 
toofler their assistance, that the very master of the house, post- 
ed opposite to her, might not act as her croupier ; his depart- 
ment was to push the bottle afier dinner. As for the crowd of 
guests, the most inconsiderable among them, — the curate, or 
subaltern, or squire*s younger brother,— if suffered through 
her neglect to help himself to a slice of the mutton placed before 
him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and gone home an 
affronted man, half inclined to give a wrong vote at the next 
election. There were then professed carving-masters, who 
taught young ladies the art scientifically ; from one of whom 
Lady Mary said she took lessons three times a week, that she 
might be perfect on her father*s public days ; when, in order to 
perform her functions without interruption, she was forced 
to eat her own dinner alone an hour or two beforehand. 

Most of the intimacies formed by Lady Mary in her youth 
having died away before her daughter began to know what 
was passing, only a few of her early companions can be men- 
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iioned : viz., Mrs. Smith, maid of honour to Queen Anne, and 
daughter of the Whig Speaker Smith ; the beautiful Dolly Wili* 
pole, Sir feobert's sister, afterwards the second wife of Lord 
Townshend; Lady Anne Vaughan, only child of Lord Carbery, 
the last of a fomily noted for having given Jeremy Taylor an 
asylum at Golden Grove. This young lady was precisely in the 
situation which Lady Mary always maintained to be ther moat 

Eerilous and pitiable incident to womankind; that ole.^eat 
eiress at her own free disposal. And truly her fiate. justified 
the paradox. She bestowed herself and her wealtli upon Lord* 
Winchester (third Duke of Bolton), a iiandsome agreeable li- 
bertine, who, much worse th^ indifferent to the first' half of 
the gift, cast her off without any long delay, and, when her 
melancholy life at last came to an endj married the famous 
actress, Miss Fenton, best known by her stage-title ofJPofly 
Peachem. 

The name of another young friend will excite more attention 
—Mrs. Anne Wortley. Mrs. Anne has a most mature sound 
to our modern ears; but in the phraseology of those dayg» Miis, 
which had hardly yet ceased to be a term of reproach, still de- 
noted childishness, flippancy, or some other contemptible 
quality, and was rarely applied to young ladies of a respectable 
class. In Steele's Guardian^ the youngest of Nestor Ironside's 
wards, aged fifteen, is Mrs. Mary Lizard. Nay, Lady Bute 
herself could remember having been styled jklrs. Wortley, 
when a child, by two or three elderly visitors, as tenacious of 
their ancient modes of speech as of other oTd fashions. Mrs. 
Anne, then, was the second daughter of Mr. Sidney (1) Wort- 
ley Montagu, and the favourite sister of his son Edward. She 
died in the bloom of youth, unmarried. Lady Mary, in ^m- 
mon with others who had known her, represented her as emi- 
nently pretty and agreeable ; and her brother so cherbhed her 
memory, that, in after times, his little girl knew it to be the 
highest mark of his favour, when pointing at herself, he said to 
her mother, '' Don't you think she grows like my poor sister 
Anne?" 

Mrs. Wortley, the mother of the family, from whom it de- 
rived both estate and name, died before Lady Mary Pierrepont 
became acquainted with any branch of it : therefore all she 
could tell concerning her was, that she had been forced to de- 
mand a separation from her husband, and that her son always 

(1) Second soa of Admiral Moalaga, first Earl of Saodwich. Upon mar- 
rying the daughter and heiress of Sir Francis Wortley, he was obliged 
by the tenor of Sir Francis's will to assume bis name. 



* 

* 
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Spoke of his father's condact towards her with resentment and 
indignation. For Mr. Sidney Montagu had not breathed in the 
atmosphere of Charles the Second's reign during his best years 
without inhaling some ot its poison. This old gentleman, and 
the scene surrounding him, were distinctly recollected by his 
grand-daughter. She described him as a large rough-looking 
man with a huge flapped hat, seated magisterially in his elbow- 
chair, taQiing very loud, and swearing boisterously at his ser- 
vants; while beside him sate a venerable figure, meek and 
benigfl in aspect, with silver locks, overshadowed by a black 
velvet cap. This was his brother, the pious Dean Montagu, (1) 
who every now and then fetched a deep sigh, and cast his eyes 
upwards, as if silently beseeching Heaven to pardon the pro- 
fane language which he condemned, but durst not reprove. 
Unlike as they were in their habits and theur morals, the two 
brothers commonly lived together. 



It is hard to divine why, or on what authority, Mr. Edward 
Wonley has been represented by late writers as a dull phleg- 
matip country gentleman — ''of a tame genius and moderate 
capacity," or ''of parts more solid than brilliant,*' — which in 
common parlance is a civil way of saying the same thing. He 
had, on the contrary, one of those strong characters that are 
little influenced by the world's opinion, and for that reason 
little understood by the unthinking part of it. All who really 
knew him while living held him a man distinguished for sound- 
ness of judgment and clearness of Understanding, qualities 
nowise akin to dullness ; they allowed him also to be a first- 
rate scholar ; and as he had travelled more than mo^t young 
men of his time, a proof will presently appear that he surpassed 
them in the knowledge of modern languages. Polite literature 
was his passion ; and though our having a taste for wit and 
talents may not certainly imply that wo are gifted with them 
ourselves, yet it would be strange if the aldermanlike mortal 
depicted above had sought out such companions as Steele, 
Garth, Congreve, Mainwaring, etc., or chosen Addison for his 
bosom friend. The only picture of Mr. Wortley in existence 
belonged to Addison, from whose daughter Lady Bute ob- 
tained it, through her (Miss Addison's) half-sister, Lady Char- 
lotte Rich. It is now in the possession of Lord Wharncliffe. 
The face seems very young, and, in spite of wig, cravat, and 
other deforming appendages, very handsome. 

(1) The Ilonoorable John Montagu, Dean of Darham, foarlh son of the 
first Lord Sandwich. 
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Miss, or Mrs. Addison, Addison*s daughter by Lady War- 
wick, and his only child, Far from havipg sufficient endow- 
ments to keep up the credit of her great name, was one of 
those singular beings in whom nature seems to hare left the 
mind half finished; not raised to the average height of human 
intellect, yet not absolutely imbecile, nor so devoid of judg- 
ment in common every-day concerns, as to need the guardian- 
ship of the law. With this imperfect understanding she pos- 
sessed a gift, which, it is said, may sometimes be found where 
there is no great power of thinking,— such an astonishing me^* 
inory, that she could repeat the longest sermon word for word 
after hearing it once, or get by heart the contents of a whole 
dictionary. As she inherited all her father had to leavet her 
circumstances were affluent; but, by the advice of her friends, 
she lived in retirement at a country-seati and never attempted 
to enter the world. 

Mr. Wortley*s chief intimates have been already named. 
His society was principally male; the wits and politicians of 
that day forming a class quite distinct from the ** white-gloved 
beau** attendant upon ladies. Indeed, as the education of 
women had then reached its very lowest ebb, and if not co- 
quettes, or gossips, or diligent card-players, their best praise 
was to be notable housewives, Mr. Worlley, however fbnd of 
his sister, could have no particular motive to seek the acquaint- 
ance of her companions. His surprise and delight Were the 
greater, when one afteriioon, having by chance loitered in her 
apartment till visitors arrived, he saw Lady Mary Plerrepont 
for the first time, and, on entering into conversation with her, 
found, in addition to l)eauty that charmed him, not only bril- 
liant wit, but a thinking and cultivated mind. He was espe- 
cially struck with the discovery that she understood Latin, and 
could relish his beloved classics. Something that passed led 
to the mention of Quintus Curtius, which she said she had ne- 
ver read. This was a fair handle for a piece of gallantry ; in a 
few days she received a superb edition of the author, with 
these lines facing the title-page : 

fieantj like this had vanquished Persia shown. 
The Macedon had laid his empire down» 
And polished Greece obeyed a l)arb>ous throne. 
Had wit so bright adorned a Grecian dame, 
The am'rons yonth had lost his thirst for Tame, 
Nor distant India Bought throngh Sjria*8 plain; 
B«t to the Moies* stream with her had run, 
And thought her lover more than Ammon*8 son. • 

How soon this declaration of love in verse if as foDoired by 
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one in prose does not appear; but Mrs. Anne Wortley grew 
more eloquent in Lady mry*s praise, and more eagerly de- 
sirous of her correspondence. No wonder ; since the rough 
draught of a letter in her brother's hand, indorsed ''For my 
sister to Lady M. P./' betrays that he was the writer, and she 
only the transcriber of professions and encomiums that sound 
extravagant as addressed by one woman to another. But she 
did not live to be long the medium through which they passed ; 
a more direct correspondence soon began, and was continued 
Sifter her decease. When married, Mr. Wortley and Lady 
Mary agreed to put by and preserve as memorials of the days 
of courtship all their letters ; a curious collection, and very 
different from what a romance writer would have framed ; on 
his side, no longer complimentary, but strikingly eipressive of 
a real strong passion, combated in vain by a mind equally 
strong, which yielded to it against its conviction and against its 
will. '* Celui qui aime plus qu'it ne voudraiip'' as a French 
author somewhere says, is, after all, the person in whom love 
has taken the fastest hold. They were perpetually on the 
point of breaking altogether : he felt and knew that they suited 
each other very ill ; he saw, or thought he saw, his rivals en- 
couraged if not preferred; he was more afronted than sa- 
tisfied with her assurances of a sober esteem and regard; and 
yet every struggle to get free did but end where it set out, 
leaving him still a captive, galled by his chain, but unable to 
sever one link of it effectually. 

After some time thus spent in fluctuations, disputes, and 
lovers* quarrels, he at length made his proposals to Lord Dor*> 
Chester, who received them favourably, and was very gracious 
to him, till the Grim-gribber part of the business — the portion 
and settlements— came under consideration; but then brok^ 
off the match in great anger, on account of a disagreement, 
which subsequent events have rendered memorable. We see 
how the practice of a man's entailing his estate upon his eldest 
son while as yet an unborn child, an unknown being, is ridir 
culed in the Tatler and Spectator ; whose authors, it may be 
observed, had not estates to entail. Mr. Wortley, who had, 
entertained the same opinions. Possibly they were originally 
his own, and promulgated by Addison and Steele at his sug- 
gestion ; for, as he always liked to think for himself, many of 
his notions were singular and speculative. However this might 
be, he upheld the system, and acted upon it, offering to make 
the best provision in his power for Lady Mary, but steadily 
refusing to settle his landed property upon a son who, for aught 
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L<>ri IVwbftsec. :•! ;if :♦ J»*r ijioL sM that these phUo- 
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vas |vromptorihr iv<crvi.:di:>i ::• Kic«fa ike offers of another 
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nation in eithor inssance. A man «bo is now about to sdl an 
estate* soldom thinks i^' ixhj^iirin^ wbeiher ii iriU please or dis- 
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lad) to interfere, or claim a ri^;ht v^' choice, was almost thought, 
as it is in France, a sjxvics or ind^icacy. Lady Mary never- 
theless declartni, thv^u^;h timid!} , her uiier antipathy to the 
)H>rsim pro(H>scd to hor. I pon tias. her father summoned her 
to his awful presence, ami, afier eiq^ressing surprise at her 
presumption in questioning his judjmen:, assured her he 
would not (;ive her a single sixpence if she married anybody 
else. She sought the usual resource of poor damsels in the 
like case, begging permission to split the diiBsrence ;if we may 
so say), by not marrying at all: but he answered that then she 
should be immediately sent to a remote place in the country, 
reside there during his life, and at his death have no portion 
save a moderate annuity. Relying upon the effect of these 
threats, he proceeded as if she liad given her fullest and freest 
consent; settlements were drawn, wedding-clothes bought, 
the day was appointed, and everything made ready, when she 
left the house to marry Mr. Woriley. 

The father's rage may be imagined : Lady Frances Pierre- 
pom, afraid it should lead him to examine her sister's papers, 
and apprehending that he might there find matter to exasperate 
him still further, hastily burned all she could find, and amongst 
them a diary, which Lady Mary had already kept for some years, 
and was not very well pleased to lose. 
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Soon after her marriage she resumed the practice of writing 
a journal, and persisted in it as long as she lived; communicat- 
ing what she wrote to no person whatever. The diary of 
course became voluminous. Lady Bute, who knew nothing of 
it till it came into her^ssession a few days before her mother's 
death, always kept jk under lock and key; and though she 
often looked oves it herself, and would sometimes read pas- 
sages from it aloud toiler daughters and friends, yet she never 
trusted any part out of her own hands, excepting the five or 
six first copy-books/ ^hicb, at a late period, she permitted one 
of her fomily to penue alone, upon condition that nothing 
should be transcribed. All that she thus in any way imparted 
related to distant days, to transactions long since past, and peo- 
ple of a former generation. Meanwhile she constantly declar- 
ed it was her determined resolution to destroy the whole, as a 
sacred duty owing to the deceased, whose having forgotten or 
neglected to leave express orders for the purpose, made it 
only the more incumbent upon her survivors. The journal 
was accordingly burned, although with evident reluctance, 
and not till Lady Bute felt the close of her life drawing near ; 
when the act itself sounded too solemn a note of preparation 
for those who loved her as she deserved to think of opposing 
it, or indeed to care at all about a matter, which would then 
have seemed totally indifferent had it concerned the finest 
work in the world. 

Lady Bute so admired her mother's writings, and took such 
pleasure in reading her letters to persons whom she thought 
endowed with taste enough to relish them, that it might have 
been held sufficiently certain she had the most cogent reasons 
for making what dearly appeared a sacrifice. Yet, as youth is 
inconsiderate, and the fragments she did allow to be seen or 
heard were not a little amusing, she was very often assailed 
with entreaties to forego her design. When pressed on this 
head, she would ask whether, supposing the case one's own, 
one could bear the thought of having every crude opinion, 
every transient wish, every angry feeling that had flitted across 
one's mind, exposed to the world after one was no more 7 And 
though she always spoke of Lady Mary with great respect, yet 
it might be perceived that she knew it had been too much her 
custom to note down and enlarge upon all the scandalous ru- 
mours of the day, without weighing their truth or even their 
pr(d[)ability ; to record, as certain facts, stories that perhaps 
sprang up like mushrooms from the dirt, and had as brief an 
existence, but tended to defame persons of the most spotless 
character. In this age, she said, everything got into print 
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sooner or later ; the name of Lady Mary Wortlcy would be 
sure to attract curiosity ; and, were such details e^er made 
public, they would neither edify the world, nor do honour to 
her memory. These were Lady Bute's arguments ; and what 
could any one who had a sense of rectitude urge in reply? es- 
pecially since it must be acknowledged, that in the volumes 
which she did communicate, the earliest written, and (one but 
be confident) the least exceptionable, there occasionally ap- 
peared traits of satire, that showed what might ensue when tk 
vexations and cares of advancing life should have soured the 
mind, given objects a darker shade of colour, and made farther 
demands upon a Christian charity not at all likely to have in- 
creased in the mean time. 

These volumes comprised the years Immediately sacceedinc 
Lady Mary's marriage, 1713, 17U, 171A; and also the limeof 
Mr. Wortley's embassy. What passed every day was set 
down ; often only in a line, or half a line, as thus : ** Stayed at 
home alone— went to such a place— saw such a person :" so 
that frequently three or four weeks took up but a single page. 
Sometimes, again, an occurrence or a conversation woidd be 
given at very great length ; sometimes dispatched with one 
sharp sentence, like the following humorous application of a 
speech In Dryden's Spanish Friar : ** Lady Hinchinbroke has 
a dead daughter— it were unchristian not to be sorry for ny 
cousin*s misfortune ; but if she has no live son, Mr. Wortley is 
heir— so there's comfort for a Christian." 



The three years previous to the embassy were passed by 
I^dy Mary in various abodes, and occasionally apart from Mr. 
Wortley, while he attended parliament. She was sometimes, 
however, though seldom, in London; sometimes at Hlochin- 
broke, the seat of Lord Sandwich ; sometimes near it, in the 
town of Huntingdon, for which Mr. Wortley was meniber ; bat 
more often at hired houses in Yorkshire. Aboat the dme of 
Queen Anne's death, she dates her letters from Hiddlethorpe, 
in the neighbourhood of Bishopthorpe and of York. Il is a 
mistake that she ever resided permanently at Whamclift 
Lodge. Mr. Sidney Wortley Montagu chicAy inhabited that 
himself; and with him his daughter Mrs. Katherine Wortley, 
his youngest son Mr. John Montagu, his brother the Dean of 
Durham, and the Dean*s chaplain. How so many people, 
together with their servants, could be packed Into so small a 
space, will appear sufficiently wonderful to those who have sees 
the little dwelling ; but a couple more could hardly have been 
stowed in by any human contrivance. 
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The first mention of Wharncliffie in Lady Mary's journal, 
after calling there to visit her father-in-law when on her road 
to some other place, was very remarkable; considering that 
she had hitherto known only the midland counties and the 
environs of London, and probably had never before seen 
anything like picturesque or romantic scenery. One would have 
supposed the first sight of so wild and beautiful a prospect as 
that Eagle's Nest commands, very sure to occasion surprise, if 
not excite tran^rt, in a mind gifted with the least imagina- 
tion. But, no ; nothing could be eolder or more slight than the 
notice she took of it, almost making an excuse for saying thus 
much in its favour—'' that it was a sequestered rural spot, 
quite of a rude nature; yet had something in it which she 
owned she did not dislike, odd as her fancy might appear." 
In after days, her letters to Mr. Wortley do it more justice; 
possibly to please him ; but the journal gave the original im- 
pression, and how may that be accounted for ? Can it be that 
the tastes and pleasures which we now esteem most peculiarly 
natural, are in fact artificial ? what we have merely read, and 
talked, and rhymed, and sketched ourselves into? plants that 
require manure and culture, instead of sprouting freely from 
the soil ? Certainly our forefathers were little more alive to 
them than the American settler, who sees in a wood a nuisance 
he must clear away, and in a waterfall only the means of turn- 
ing a mill. Burnet, of the Charter-house, lived and wrote but 
a few years before Lady Mary Wortley : it may be remembered 
that his theory of the antediluvian globe supposes it to have 
had a surface perfectly flat, smooth, and level; and for this 
reason amongst others, because the earth in its goodly pristine 
state, the fair work of an Almighty Creator, could not have 
been deformed by such unsightly protuberances as rocks and 
mountains. These were the tokens of Divine wrath, vestiges of 
that awfol convulsion which tore the old world to pieces ; there- 
fore we namrally regarded them with horror. His hypo- 
thesis might have been the same, how contrary soever the 
opinion of bis contemporaries ; but he never would have 
brought this argument to support it, if the majority of the 
postdiluviansbe w*as writing to, had, like ourselves, considered 
Earth's protuberances as her finest features. How far were 
they from suspecting that a future generation would delight in 
viewing the lakes and climbing the falls of Cumberland I 

To resume the journal. In the year 1713, Lady Frances 
Pierrepont married the Earl of Mar, then Secretary of State 
for Scotland:— a match of which Lady Mary seems to have 
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augured ill, having but an indifferent opinion of him, detesting 
the party he belonged to, and believing that her sister was 
drawn in by the persuasion of an officious female friendy— his 
relation. These sentiments, however, were expressed without 
any great warmth, and not as if the event interested her deeply. 
But the death of her brother. Lord Kingston, which soon 
followed it, does seem to have really touched her heart. It 
gave her the greater shodk, because she knew nothing of the 
poor young man's illness until he was past all hope of recovery; 
for, as Lord Dorchester had not yet entirely forgiven her 
stolen marriage, he did not allow her to have much intercourse 
with the*rest of his family. Lord Kingston, who died of ihe 
small-^MS under age, though already a husband and a father, 
was oF'ymost amiable disposition, andao affectionate to her, 
that he would have taken her part openly, and have done every 
thing in his power to facilitate her marriage, if the temper of 
Lord Dorchester had not been such as to render his endea- 
vouring to oppose him more dangerous to himself than useful 
to his sister. Her reflections on his fate were consequently 
very bitter as well as very sorrowful ; accusing her father 6f 
having blighted his youth, and destroyed all the peace and 
happiness of his short life, by marrying him to ^ silly, childish 
girl, for the sake of securing her fortune, before he coukl 
judge for himself or make a choice of his own. In him she 
appeared to think she had lost her best, if not her only, natural 
friend. 

Whenever Lady Mary's attention was much attracted by any 
report spread concerning one of her acquaintance, or any inci- 
dent that happened in her society, a piece of good or ill fortune, 
a death or a marriage, her journal would often branch off into 
a kind of memoir while the subject was fresh in her mind. 
She certainly dwelt with most complacency upon whatever 
afforded the groundwork of a love-story, and as certainly did 
not spare her censures where the occasion called for them. 
The composition cost her no pains ; she had the gift of writing 
freely in the first words that presented themselves; so that the 
fair pages of the diary seldom betrayed a blot or an erasure. 
Both her daughter and the old servant, who had often seen her 
at her writing-desk, bore witness to this extraordinary facility. 

The most interesting of the narratives w^s a history of her 
early companion Dolly Walpole (as she always called her), — 
according to her description a beautiful, innocent, well-mean- 
ing girl, but endowed with only a moderate portion of sense: 
giddy, thoughtless, vain, open to flattery, utterly ignorant of 
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the world; in short, though not capable of acting wrong 
designedly, just the person, if we may yse the vulgar tongue, 
to get often into scrapes. Her eldest brother, then Mr. Wal- 
pole, had brought her to London in hopes that her beauty, the 
pride of his county, might captivate something superior to a 
Norfolk squire. But being immersed in politics, and careless 
of what passed at home, he left her to the guidance of his wife, 
an empty, coquettish, affected woman, anything rather than 
correct in her own conduct, or spotless in her fame; greedy of 
admiration, and extremely dissatisfied at having to share it 
with this younger fairer inmate. In spite of her envious ma- 
chinations, lovers soon crowded round Dolly, and one of the 
number presently obtained the preference he languished for. 
He had all manner of good qualities, was handsome, pleasing, 
as passionately in love as romance could have required, and 
heir to a competent fortune ; but not altogether his own master : 
he depended upon his friends. A young man*s friendsy in this 
sense, meaning parents, guardians, old uncles, and the like, 
are rarely propitious to love. As no second sight revealed to 
them the long glories of Sir Robert Walpole's reign, they looked 
solely to a matter nearer at hand — Dolly's portion; and finding 
that ntil/, entered their protest in a determined manner. Mrs. 
Walpole triumphed; she told tales, made mischief, incited Dolly 
to flirt with other admirers, and then lamented her fickleness 
and coquetry to the very people who, she knew, would be sure 
to speed the lament onward with no favourable comments. 
Lady Mary took to herself the credit of having been all this 
while her simple friend's protecting genius ; of having often 
counteracted Mrs. Walpole, and sometimes unmasked her; 
given Dolly the best advice, and cleared up the misunderstand- 
ings between her and her lover that continually arose from 
jealousy on one side and indiscretion on the other. The story 
proceeded like its fellows in the Scudery folios, with ins and 
outs and ups and downs^ more than can be remembered ; but 
the sequel was, that the suitor, cither inconstant or disgusted, 
finally withdrew from the chase, and the nymph remained 
disappointed and forsaken. Just at this unlucky moment. Lady 
Mary Pierrepont being absent at Thoresby, poor Dolly's evil 
star prevailed, and, while her mind was in that depressed, 
mortified state which makes us thankful to anybody who will 
give us so much as a kind look, led her into acquaintance with 
Lady Wharton, the very worst protectress she could acquire 
—a woman equally unfeeling and unprincipled; flattering, 
fawning, canting, affecting prudery and even sanctity, yet in 

VOL. I. * 
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reality as abandoned and unscrupulous as her husband him* 
6df.— So said the journal. 

It is worth noting that Lady Mary Worlley, who abhorred 
the very name of Dean Swift, should yet have spoken of both 
Lord and Lady Wharton precisely as he did. The portraits 
were so alike that one might have been beKeveS a copy trf the 
other. To be sure, she was (in Doctor Johnson's phrase) 
ahnost as ** good a hater" as the dean himself, and the diary 
proTed it by certain passages relating to Queen Anne, Mrs. 
Masham, and also to persons obnoxious to her for private 
reasons : but neither private nor public operated against Lord 
Wharton, with whom she had no quarrel, who was intimate 
with her fomily and on the same side with her in party ; there- 
fore die probably only echoed the general voice in pronoun- 
cing hbtt " the most profligate, impious, and shameless of men." 
Dofiy Walpole, however, knowing nothing of any one's cha- 
racter, felt elated at being caressed and courted by so great 
and good a lady as the Countess of Wharton, told her all her 
secrets, and complained to her of all her grievances. The re- 
sult was, that after one of these confidential conversations, 
when Mrs. Walpole had done something particulary spiteful, 
and Mr. Walpole happened to be out of town. Lady Wharton 
pressed the poor girl to leave his house for a few days and pass 
them in liera, where she should enjoy comfort and tranquillity. 
Dolly consented with joy, not in the least aware that there could 
be any objection; and Mrs. Walpole made none, because 
perfectly well aware, and secretly exulting in what she knew 
likely to follow. 

Now, as Lady Mary proceeded to state. Lord Wharton's 
character was so infamous, and his lad^^s complaisant subser- 
viency so notorious, that no young woman could be four-^and- 
twenty hours under their roof with safety to her reputation. 
Dean Swift says nothing much stronger than this. Upon Mr. 
Wa1pole*s return home, enraged at finding whither his sister 
had betaken herself, he flow to Lord Wharton*s, and, thunder- 
ing for admittance, demanded her aloud, regardless who mig^ 
hear him. My lord, not at all inclined to face him in this 
temper, thought it safest to abscond ; so, crept privately out of 
his own house by a back-door, leaving my lady to bide the 
pelting of the storm, pitiless as it threatened to prove. Sir 
Robert, it is well known, was at no time apt to be over delicate 
or ceremonious : ho accosted her ladyship in the plainest 
English, bestowed upon her some significant epithets, and, 
without listening to a word of explanation, forced away hb 
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weeping sister, with whom be set out for Norfolk the nett 
morning. 

Thus ended the first chapter of DoHy's adventures; but she 
was not doomed to be finally unfortunate. After doing penance 
for two or three years in a rery dull retirement, she had the 
good lack to tight upon a more capital prise in the country than 
she had ever aimed at in London, the person being Lord 
Townshend, one of the most unblemished statesmen and res- 
pectable gentlemen of that age. Foreign employments had 
kept him abroad until Queen Anne*s change of ministry, and 
since that he had been a long and sincere mourner for his first 
wife, the sister of Lord Pelham. Dolly was to him therefore a 
new beauty, no tattle concerning whom had ever reached hfs 
ears. FalUng in love at once, he proposed, she accepted, and 
the news of the match prompted Lady Mary to sit down and 
irrite her history. 

This brief memoir, it is observable, furnishes a clew to the 
origin of Horace Walpole's excessive dislike of Lady Mary 
Wortley. His mother and she had been antagonists and ene- 
mies bmre he was born ; " car tout est reciproque,'' says La 
Bniyfere. We sec how Lady Mary represented Lady Walpole, 
and may take it for granted that Lady Walpole did not love or 
spare Lady Mary ; and if they continued to keep up the Outward 
formsof acquaintanceship, which of course brought them often 
into contact, they would naturally hate each other all the more* 
'Mr. Walpole's affection for his mother was so much the most 
amiable pomt in his character, and his expressions whenever 
he names or alludes to her are so touching, come so directly 
and evidently from the heart, that one w6uld very fain think of 
her as he did, and believe she had every perfection his partia- 
lity assigns to her. But, in truth, there was a contrary version 
of the matter, not resting solely, nor yet principally, upon the 
authority of Lady Mary Wortley. It filled so prominent a 
place in the scandalous history of the time, that the world knew 
as well which way Captain Lemuel Gulliver was glancing when 
gravely vindicating the reputation of my Lord Treasurer Flim- 
nap's excellent lady, as what he meant by the red, green, and 
blue girdles of the Lilliputian grandees, or the said Flimnap's 
feats of agility on the tight-rope. Those ironical lines also, 
irhere Pope says that Sir Robert Walpole 

''Had never made a friend in private life, 
And was besides a tyrant to hU wife,*' 

are equally well understood as conveying a sly allusion to bif 
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good-humoured unconcern about some things which more 
strait-laced husbands do not take so coolly. Openly laughing 
at their nicety, he professed it his method '^ to go his own way, 
and let madam go hers." In a word, Horace Walpole himself 
was generally supposed to be the son of Carr Lord Henrey, (1) 
and Sir Robert not to be ignorant of it. One striking circum- 
stance was visible to the naked eye ; no beings in human shape 
could resemble each other less than the two passing for father 
and son ; and, while their reverse of personal likeness provoked 
a malicious whisper, Sir Robert's marked neglect of Horace in 
his infancy tended to confirm it. A number of children, young 
Walpole one, were accustomed to meet and play together. 
Such of them as, like himself, lived to grow old, dl united in 
declaring that no other boy within their knowledge was left so 
entirely in the hands of his mother, or seemed to have so little 
acquaintance with his father ; the fact being, that Sir Robert 
Walpole took scarcely any notice of him, till his proficiency at 
Eton school, when a lad of some standing, drew his attention, 
and proved that, whether he had, or had not, a right to the 
name he went by, he was likely to do it honour* 

Though in all probability Lord Orford never suspected that 
any doubt hung over his own birth, yet the mortifications of 
his youth on his mother's account could not but be severe; 
for, as she lived till he reached manhood, he must have known 
how completely she was overlooked and disregarded, though 
not ill treated, by her husband ; and, before his tears for her 
loss were dried, he had the pang of seeing Miss Skerritt, the 
rival shehated, installed in her plaee. (2) That Lady Mary Wort- 
ley had been the chief friend and protectress of his stquno- 
ther, was alone enough to make him bitter against her. In 
another instance, we must allow, he showed true generority of 
mind* When Sir Robert Walpole, not content with publicly 
owning his natural daughter by Miss Skerritt, stretched his 
credit with the crown to the extent of obtaining for her a rank 
and tide till then never conferred on the illegitimate o£Eq)ring 
of any man but a prince, his son Horace, instead of murmuring 
at it, or viewing her with an evil eye, frankly opened his arms 
to her as a sister, and so called and considered her the rest of 
his life. 

(l)The eldest soo of John Henrej, first Earl of Brislot Hf died on- 
mairicdy and was succeeded bj his half-brother, the more famoot Lord 
Hervey, the issoc of his father's second marriage. .«^ 

(2) We may remark that Coxe, who wrote the life of Sir aM|pKral- 
pole from the informaUon of Lord Orford, and under hto dlreeM^doei 
not so moili as name his lather's second marriage. 
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The daughter vas not brought forward in this manner till 
after the death of the mother, -who enjoyed her married situa- 
tion a very few months. But the tale the recognition told could 
hardly be new to any one. Lady Bute never adverted to it 
without pain and regret, having a tenderness for Miss Sker- 
ritt's memory, which the recollection of her many agreeable 
qualities, her sweetness of temper, and fondness of herself as 
a child, rendered it difficult to overcome. 

Upon the death of Queen Anne, Mr. Wortley's friends com- 
ing into power, he was appointed a Lord of the Treasury. He 
had long been an active, efficient member of parliament, and 
when he first obtained this office, people expected that he 
would have a considerable sway in the new King's counsels : 
for a reason which wUl now seem rather surprising,— he was 
the only man at the board (excepting perhaps Lord Halifax) 
who could converse with his Majesty, because the only one 
who spoke French; consequently, much of the business must 
have gone through his hands, if the sovereign, like his prede« 
cessors, William and Anne, had assisted in person at the meet- 
ings of the commissioners. But George the First leaving fi^ 
nance-affiurs and all others to be managed as his ministers 
pleased, Mr. Wortley had no more personal intercourse with 
him than the rest. Lady Mary frequently attracted his notice, 
and likewise that of the Prince of Wales (George the Second.) 
By her journal, indeed, it might have been imagined that the 
latter admired her rather more than the Princess (though 
usually far from jealous) could quite approve. For once, in a 
rapture, he called her royal highness from the card-table to 
look how becomingly Lady Mary was dressed I V Lady Mary 
always dresses well," said the Princess drUy, and returned to 
her cards. However, his favour was soon withdrawn, and 
hers regained. The father and son were already, almost at 
their first setting out, upon such hostile terms, that, the mo* 
ment the Prince heard of Lady Mary's having been at one of 
the King's select parties, he grew not only cool but resentful, 
taunting her as a deserter gone over to the enemy's camp ; and 
thenceforward she dressed becomingly in vain. An increase 
of gracioosness on the part of the Princess made her amends. 

A former edition tells us,'' that the court of George the First 
was modelled upon that of Louis the Fifteenth." A whimsical 
model I Since Louis was about seven years old when George, 
amaaof sixty, ascended the British throne. One would think 
Lori»^ 'FourXttnih must have been the person meant, but 
thai ^ retired habits of the English monarch accorded no 
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better with the stately ceremonial of the elder French one, 
than with theamnsenients and regulations of his great-grand- 
aoii*s nursery. George the First went to the play or opera in a 
sedan-chair, and sate, like another gentleman, in the corner 
of a lady's (a German lady's, box, with a coufde of Turks in 
waiting, instead of lords and grooms of the bedchamber. In one 
respect his court, if court it could be called, bore some resem- 
blance to the old establishment of Versailles. There was a 
Madame de Maintenon. Of the three favourite ladies who had 
accompanied him from Hanover, via. Mademoiselle de Schn- 
lenberg* the Countess Platen, and Madame Kilmansegg, the 
first alone, whom he created Duchess of Kendal, was lodged in 
St. James*s Palace, and had such respect paid her as very much 
confirmed the rumour of a left-hand marriage. She presided at 
the King's erening parties, consisting of the Germans who form- 
ed his familiar society, a few EngUsh ladies, and fewer Eng- 
lish men : among them Mr. Gra^s, the Secretary of State, who 
had been at Bbnover in the Queen's time, and by thus hairing 
theeiilr^ in private, passed for a sort of favourite, 
. Lady Mary's journal related a ridiculous adventure of her 
own at one of these royal parties; which, by-the-bye, stood in 
great need of some laughing-matter to enliven them, for they 
seem to have been even more dull than it was reasonable to 
expect they should be. She had on one evening a particular 
engagement that made her wish to be dismissed unusually early; 
she explained her reasons to the Duchess of Kendal, and the 
Duchess informed the King, who, after a few compUmentary 
remonstrances, appeared to acquiesce. But when he saw her 
about to take her leave, he began battling the point afresh, de- 
claring it was unfair and perfidious to cheat him in such a 
manner, and saying many other fine things, in spite of which 
she at h&st contrived to escape. At the foot of the great stairs 
she ran against Secretary Craggs just coming in, who stopped 
her to inquire what was the matter? were the company put off? 
She told him why she went away, and bow urgently the King 
had pressed her to stay longer; possibly dwelling on that head 
with some small complacency, l^lr. Craggs made no remark ; 
but, when he had heard all, snatching her up in his arms as a 
nurse carries a child, he ran full speed with her up-stairs, de- 
posited her within the ante-chamber, kissed both her hands 
respectfully, (still not saying a word,) and vanished. Tlie pages 
seeing her returned, they knew not how, hastily threw open the 
inner doors, and, before she had recovered her breath, she 
found herself again in the King's presence. ** Ahl la re-woiUT' 
criedhe and the Duchess, extremely pleased, and began thank- 



ing her for her obliging change of mind. The motto on all 
palace-gates is '* Hush I" as Lady Mary very well knew. She 
had not to learn ihal mystery and caution ever spread their 
awfnl wings over the precincts of a court; where nobody knows 
what dire mischief may ensue from one unlucky syllable blab- 
bed about anything, or about nothing, at a wrong time. But 
she was bewildered, fluttered and entirely off her guard; so, 
beginning giddily with '*0h Lord, sir 1 1 have been so frighten^ 
edr' she told his Majesty the whole story exactly as she 
would have told it to any one else. He had not done ex« 
claiming, nor his Germans wondering, when again the door 
flew open, and the attendants announced Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
who, but that moment arrived, it should seem, entered with 
the usual obeisance, and as composed an air as if nothing 
had happened. ** Mais comment danc^ Monsieur Craggs" said 
the King, going up to him, '' est-ee que c' est I' usage de ce paysde 
porter des belles dames comme un sac de froment ?" 'Ms it the 
custom of this country to carry about fair ladies like a sack of 
wheat f * The minister, struck dumb by this unexpected attack, 
stood a minute or two not knowing which way to look ; then, 
recovering his self-possession, answered with a low bow, 
** There is nothing I would not do for your Majesty's satisfao- 
tion." This was coming oil tolerably well, but he did not for- 
give the tell-tale culprit, id whose ear, watching his opportunity 
when the King turned from them, he muttered a bitter reproach, 
with a round oath to enforce it; ** which I durst not resent,** 
continued she, ** fori had drawn it upon myself; and indeed I 
was heartfly vexed at my own imprudence.*' 

The name of George the First recalls a remarkable anecdote 
of his mother, the Princess Sophia, which Mr. Wortley and 
Lady Mary heard from Lord Halifax. When he and Lord 
Dorset were dispatched by the Whig administration upon the 
welcome errand of announcing to her the act of parliament that 
secured the Hanover succession, at the same time carrying the 
garter to the Elector Prince, her grandson, they were received, 
as may be supposed, with every mark of distinction. At their 
first formal audience, as they commenced a set speech, after 
delivering their credentials, the old Electress, who was stand* 
ii%9 ga^e SI kind of start, and almost ran to one corner of the 
room, where, fixing her back against the wall, she remained 
stiff and erect as if glued to it, till the ceremony ended, and they 
withdrew. Her behaviour being in all other respcK^ts very 
dignified and decorous, they were at a loss to divine what 
could have occasioned this extraordinary move, and very curious 
te discover the meaning of it ; a secret which Lord Halifax at 
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length got at, by dint of sifting and cross-questioning her cour- 
tiers. She had suddenly recollected that there hung in that 
room a picture of her cousin, the Pretender, and, in a fright 
lest it should catch their eyes, could hit upon no expedient to 
hide it but by screening itiF^ith her own person. The good Prin- 
cess, however, was not in the least disloyal to herself} die 
harboured no dislike to the prospect of a crown, nor any wm- 
pies about accepting it ; but, nevertheless, valuing her Stoart- 
descent, she had a family feeling for the yopng man, whom she 
firmly believed to be as much James the Second's soi| as George 
the First was her own. That is to say, she was what at the 
time all England would have styled *' a rank Jacobite" 

The only event particularly interesting to Lady Mary that 
seems to have taken place between the King's accession and 
her journey to Constantinople was the marriage of her father, 
now Duke of Kingston, to " the fair Isabella," as she is called 
in the journal ; in common speech. Lady Belle Bentinck, the 
youngest daughter of the late Earl of Portland, King William's 
favourite. She was one of the most admired beauties in Lon- 
don, and had long been the object of his grace's pursuit. Her 
previous history supplied the diary with a romantic tale, but 
Lady Mary did not pretend that it had come under her own 
cognisance, like Dolly Walpole's, or say from what authority 
she gave it. The heads of it were, a passion for a younger 
lover, and the combats and conflicts of love on one side, with 
interest and ambition on the other; until these latter, gaining a 
complete victory, made the offers of a man who had three mar- 
ried daughters older than the Lady herself appeared too 
tempting to be refused. It is needless to add that Lady Mary 
was free from any partial feeling towards a mother-in-law 
who, as she supposed, aimed straight at becoming a rich widow. 
If so, she had not the happiness of being one long; for, notwith- 
standing the disparity of their ages, she survived her husband 
but two years. He died in 1726 : Lady Bute remembered hav- 
ing seen him once only, but that in a manner likely to leave 
some impression on the mind of a child. Her mother was 
dressing, and she playing about the room, when there entered 
an elderly stranger (of dignified appearance, and still hand- 
some) with the authoritative air of a person entitled to admit- 
tance at all times; upon which, to her great surprise. Lady Mary 
instantly starting up from the toilet-table, dishevelled as she was, 
fell on her knees to ask his blessing. A proof that even in the 
^eat and gay world this primhive custom was still universal. 

^dy Bute witnessed the observance of anoUior, now obso- 
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lete, in the ceremony that her grandfather's widow had to go 
through soon after bis funeral was over. It behoved to see 
company ; that is, to receive in person the compliments of 
condolence which every lady on her grace's visiting list was 
bound to tender in person likewise. And this was the estab- 
lished form : the apartments, the staircase, and all that could 
he seen of the house, i^re hung with black cloth ; the Duchess, 
closely veiled with crape, sate upright in her state-bed under a 
high black canopy; and at the foot of the bed stood ranged, 
like a row of mutes in a tragedy, the grandchildren of the 
deceased Buke — Lady Frances Pierrepont, Miss Wortley 
herself, and Lady Gower's daughters. Profound silence reign- 
ed : the room had no light but from a single wax-taper; and 
the condoling visiters, who curtseyed in and out of it, approach- 
ed the bed on tiptoe; if relations, all, down to the hundredth 
cousin, in black-glove-mourning for the occasion. 

We may perceive from this that Sir Bichard Steele's comedy 
of the " Funeral" contained no exaggeration. Nor was the 
custom of putting houses into mourning for their defunct own- 
ers confined to the great. In the supposed letter of Partridge 
the astrologer, the undertaker, concluding that 'Mhe doctor 
must needs have died rich," sets about measuring the wain- 
scot, and says, ** Let 's see : the passage and these two rooms 
hung in dose mourning, with a stripe of black baize round the 
others, will be sufficient." How a miser must have grudged 
the expense of dying I 

It has been already said that the volumes containing Lady 
Mary Wortley's journal while in Turkey were among those 
which Lady Bute trusted one of her family to peruse alone. 
This portion of her diary was retained some time, compared 
with the printed letters, and examined with very great atten- 
tion. It proved, as far as what we may call a negative can be 
proved, that the story, so generally prevalent, of Lady Mary's 
having had admittance into the Seraglio, was totally false and 
groundless. In those pages intended to meet no eye but her 
own, — where, as in the preceding volumes, every event was 
set down day by day, every day accounted for, however briefly, 
every place she went to specified, — not one word denoted, not 
a mysterious or ambiguous expression left the least room to 
surmise, that she had ever set her foot within the walls of the 
Sultan's palace, either at Andrianople or Constantinople ; nay, 
that she had ever sought to do it, or ever thought of it as a thing 
practicable. The respectable gentleman who edited her work^ 
10 1803, was no way to blame for having adopted a notioq 
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«• tmra vjfmmemal afjents, or as the bearers of homage from 
iMr ri'N|K*r:tive sovereigns. In 1799, we saw a Tarkish am- 
liiiNHfKlor NmoLifig his pif>e in the garden of Portman Square. 
1 ho < Midinnii ciniiiro, cij, /lilj-d, humbled, dejected, despoiled of 
wlmhiprnviiinm hy KuhsIh, about to have the fairest of those 

•mnlnbiii wrested from it by Bouiparle, was lying, ''like a 



sick fallei^beast/' at the feet of England. Was this a time for 
the Porte to refuse a fevour which it had freely granted in its 
haaghtier days? Yet, when the English ambassadress asked 
leave to visit the ladies of the Seraglio, it was peremptorily de- 
nied, as coatrary to the fundamental rules of their monarchy. 

The customs of the East are known to be unchangeable, and 
more respected by the oriental nations than our laws by us. 
The usage debarring any foreign minister's wife from entering 
the Royal Baron, was of this nature ; held too sacred for the 
Grand Signor himself to infringe. Lady Mary Wortley's ex- 
ample bfliog pleaded, the Turks, male and female, laughed al 
the story as a ridiculous fable, invented by some one grossly 
ignoraatof their manners; and declared that if she herself said 
she was ever in the Seraglio of Achmed the Third, she told a 
folsebood which only Prankish credulity could believe. Short- 
ly afterwards, on the news of our success in Egypt, the Valida 
or queeo-mother, by an act of condescension till then unknown, 
consented (o give the ambassadress an audience,— but not 
within the Seraglio, that could not be. She removed for the 
purpose into a palace of her own, quite apart from it, and there 
the ceremony passed. 

The belief which these impartial judges laughed to scorn, 
did as they said, take its rise from a fable; an absurd, but also 
a malicious tale, fabricated some time after Lady Mary*s return 
to Englaiid* She alludes to it with contempt in a letter written 
from Florence, and imputes its invention to the malignity of 
Pope ; whether justly or not, is nothing to our present purpose. 
This letter being one of those published in an additional vo- 
lume in 1767, and rejected in the edition of 1803, from a doubt 
of their authenticity, it may be proper to state why they are 
reprinted here. In Lady Bute's life-time, a person who had 
heard that there was such a doubt, yet thought their style and 
spirit spoke them genuine, begged her to decide the question. 
She seat for the book, and, after turning over half a dozen 
pages, exclaimed. ** Genuine beyond all dispute;" a sentence she 
confirmed as she went on, saying of one letter in particular, 
'' I am as sure my mother wrote this as if I had seen the pen in 
her hand.'' 

During Lady Mary's travels she copied into her diary the 
letters of Pope andCongreve as she received them; and it coih 
tained the whole substance of her own meaning of those print- 
ed in 1763. The descriptions of her journey, of the court and 
society of Vienna, of inoculation, of Fatima, of the Sultana 
BafiteOyOf the antiquities, baths, mosques, janissaries, effendis, 
ete., etc, were all there ; sometimes morediflnsedly given, IhU 
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oftener in the very same words. It seemed her caston to note 
everything down without a moments delay; and then, when 
she wrote a letter, to transcribe from the journal the passages 
she thought fittest to be communicated to her friends, or one may 
say, to the world. For, although she did not design the cor- 
respondence for publication while she was living, she had it 
copied, and allowed many people to read it. The diary of 
course contained farther details ; but the cream having been 
skimmed for the letters, the rest was not very interesting or 
important. No Yalida ever was named, therefore the princess, 
represented by Voltaire as so active in befriending Charles the 
Twelfth, had probably died before Mr. Wortley's arrival at her 
son's court* Upon the whole. Lady Mary led a retired life most 
of the time she passed in that country. 

It is known that when on her way to die, as it proved, in her 
own country she gave a copy of the letters to Mr, Sowden, mi- 
nister of the English church at Rotterdam, attesting the gift by 
her signature. This showed it was her wish that they should 
eventually be published; but Lady Bute, hearing only that a 
number of her mother's letters were in a stranger's hands, and 
having no certainty what they might be, to whom addressed, 
or how little of a private nature, could not but earnestly desire 
to obtain them, and readily paid the price demanded, — ^five hun- 
dred pounds. In a few months she saw them appear in print. 
Such was the fact ; and how it came about, nobody at this time 
of day need either care or inquire. 



The first editor of these letters — a Mr. Gleland as it is sop- 
posed, or whoever else he might be, — ascribes the preface, 
dated in 17S4, and signed M. A., to a lady of quality, whom he 
terms *^ the fEdr and elegant prefacer :" epithets most unluckily 
chosen, unless the lovers of fine style hold them as inseparably 
annexed to a petticoat, as, in parliamentary language, ** honour- 
able" is to an M. P. This fair and elegant lady of quality was n o 
less a person than Mistress Mary Astell, of learned memory, 
the Madonella of the Tatler, a very pious, exemplary woman, 
and a profound scholar, but as far from fair and elegant as any 
old schoolmaster of her time : in outward form, indeed, rather 
ill-favoured and forbidding, and of a humour to have repulsed 
the compliment roughly, had it-been paid her while she lived. 
For she regarded such commonplace phrases as insults in dis- 
guise, impertinently offered by men through a secret persuasion 
that all women were fools. She may be thought to have dealt 
in wholesale praise herself, but her encomiums, though ex- 
cessive^ were sinoere; she was an enthanast, not a flatterer, 
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and felt for Lady Mary Wordey that fond partiality which old 
people of ardent tempers sometimes entertain for a rising ge- 
nius in their own line. Literatore had been hers ; and she 
triumphed in Lady Mary's talents as proofs of what it was her 
first wish to demonstrate, namely, the mental equality of the 
sexes; if not the superiority of woman to man. Many a tract 
have the worms long ago eaten, or the pastrycooks demolished, 
in which she laid down this doctrine ; exposing the injustice and 
tyranny of one sex, and maintaining the capacity of the other, 
if allowed fair play, for the highest attainments. But, like most 
people who are bent upon establishing a theory which they 
know others will controvert, and suspect they may laugh at, 
she often wrote herself into a passion as she went on, and made 
more free with the words jackanapes, puppy, booby, and 
blockhead, than we should think becoming in a fair and elegant 
authoress at present. 

Among Lady Mary Wortley's books there was one of these 
treatises, splendidly bound, andinscribed ''From the Author."* 
The language of it was coarse, but forcible ; Mrs. Astell's wrath 
and zeal and spite against saucy mankind comically bitter, and 
her indignation excessive at the eagerness of foolish womankind 
to get husbands; but for which unaccountable weakness, she 
felt assured that a new leaf might be turned over and the ty- 
rants be brought to confusion. This sentence is recollected : 
'' If a young fellow do but know enough to keep himself clean, 
you shall have him thinking forsooth that he may pretend to a 
woman of the best quality and understanding." And when, by 
chance, the clean men succeeded better with the high and wise 
women than their presumption deserved — an accident which 
will now and then happen — it was matter of positive pain and 
grief to her righteous spirit. 

The tract in question, long out of print and forgotten, could 
hardly have been known to Mary Wolstonecroft ; yet it so re- 
sembled her '' Rights of Women," that the effect was ludicrous, 
considering how directly the two ladies were contrasted in 
character, principles, and practice : the ancient championess 
of the sex being a devout Christian, a flaming high-church- 
woman, deeply read in abstruse divinity, strictly virtuous, and 
eminently loyal ; the modern one, if we may trust her hus- 
band's report and her own, the reverse of all these things. 
This however enabled her to take the field unincumbered with 
some difficulties which must have shackled her forerunner ; for 
instance, certain passages in the third chapter of Genesis, such 
as. He ihall rule over thee. 

How Mrs. Astell got over these is not remembered ; but 



». 
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assuredly it could not be, like the freethinking liary, by con- 
temning their authority. Whatever were her foiUes and pre- 
judices, her piety ^as genuine, fervent, and humble : cordially 
loving as veil as admiring Lady Mary Wortley, she had aothing 
so much at heart as to promote her spiritual welfare, and turn 
her attention from the vanities of this world to the chief con- 
cern of accountable beings. 

One day, after a serious discussion of some religious subject, 
very eagerly pursued onMrs. AstelVs side, shepauMd, andgaziag 
at Lady Mary with melancholy earnestness, said impressiveiy, 
** My days are numbered : I am old; that you know ; b«t I 
now teH you in covfidence, I have a mortal disease which must 
aoon bring me to the grave. I go hence, I humUy tnut in 
Christ, to a state of happiness ; and if departed spirits be per* 
mttted to re-visit those whom they have loved on earth, re- 
member I make you a solemn promise that mine 4iall appear to 
you, and confirm the truth of all I have been saying." — 6«rdy 
a most affecting proof of true and tender firiendship, whether 
the forming such an intention be thought presumptuoos or par- 
donable. A few weeks afterwards she died of a cancer; hm 
Lady Mary said the awful apparition never came. 

One word more of Mrs. Astell, although she may have already 
engrossed too many. Lady Mary Wortley had what we sboeM 
now call an album ; a book of poetical scraps, ballads, epigrans, 
elegies, lampoons, the floating ephemera of the moment; ahiiost 
an collected previously to the year 1730. Amongst these was 
the following Ode to Friendship, addressed to herself by Mrs. 
Mary Astell : 

Frieadship I peculiar giA of Heav*D, 

The noble mind's delight and pride. 
To Wortley and to angels giv'n. 

To all the lower world dnied : 

While Love, onknowo amoBg the bleat. 

Parent of rage and hot desire. 
The bnman end the savage breast 

inflamfii alike, with equal Are, 

WithMght but oft destructive gleam. 

Alike o*er all his lightnings fly; 
Tby tambent glories only beam 

▲round the fav' rites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flow of goiltiess joys 

On fools and viUains ne'er descend: 
In Tain for thee the monarohs sighs 

Who huge a flalf nr for a M^mL 



When Tirfnei, klalred Tlrtms bmcc, 

And liiff r-toals tofeUier join, 
Tby pleaf arts, lasling at they 'ra sweet, 

Are all Iransportiog, all divine. 

Oh ! maj this flame ne*er oetae to glow 

Till jon to happier sealf remove I 
What raised jonr virtue here below 
i^all aid joar happiness ahove. 

The reader vill perceive that this is the same ode which, with 
some variations for the better, Boswell has given us as written 
at an early age by Dr. Johnson. Query, which of these two 
conscientious people, the Doctor or Mrs. Astell, could be guilty 
of purloining their neighbour's goods and passing them off for 
their own? And also, the difference of ages and distance of 
abodes considered, what breeze could have wafted the stanzas 
of the one into the scrutoire of the other ? The sentiments un- 
doubtedly seem better suited to an austere maiden gentlewoman, i 
ever the sworn foe of L4>ve, than to a stripling at the time of > 
life when ** thatboy,jiniJhat bo}^,s deeds*' (as lately sang Sir \ 
James Bland Burgess) are seldom held in any great abhorrence, f 
Not that we dare build upon this argument, because many 
young people will defy him stoutly before they have the mis- 
fortune to make his acquaintance. But dates, as Johnson him- 
self would have said, are stubborn things. Boswell tells us 
that this ode was first published in the year 1743. Now Mrs, 
Astell had then been dead twelve years; and, since her ghost 
never did pay Lady Mary Wortley a visit, it is to be presumed 
she gave her the verses while she was alive. In short, the pro 
and con of the affair might find the Gentleman's Magazine in 
matter of controversy for a twelvemonth. 



I^dy Mary's introduction of inoculation on her return from 
the East, is a sulject of far greater importance. The small* 
pox was a disorder which she had sufficient reason to dread : 
it carried off her only brother, and had visited her so severely 
that she always said she meant the Havia of ber sixty Town- 
Eclogue for heradf, having expressed in that poem what her 
own sensations were while slowly recovering under the ap- 
prehension of being totally disfigured. Although this did not 
happen, yet the disease left tokens of its passage, for it de- 
prived her of very fine eye-lashes ; which gave a fierceness to 
her eyes that impaired their beauty. Former sufferings and 
mortifications therefore, she acknowledged, led her to observe 
the Turiush inveatioa with particular intereat ; but Oidy 4^9 
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kigker ttOUTv of bopiog to sit^ BB^Krless fires could have 
(iven her coonii^e to resclre upon bnngiiie borne the discoYcry . 
For vhat ;ia arduous, vhat a f«arML asd, we may add, what 
a thankless enterprise it was. ncfe^ir b now in the least aware. 
Tho^ who have heard her appbnded for it ever since thej 
were bom« and have also seiHi how joyfnDy vaccioation was 
welcomed in their ovn dav$« oult nitarallT conclude that when 
once the experiment had been made, and had proved suooessfdl, 
she cottM have nothing to do bat to sit down triumphant, and 
receive the thanks and Uessiags of her countrymen. Bat it 
was fiftr otherwise. The age she belonged to resembled Fanner 
UiMHlenough, in Miss Edgeworth's popular tale, '* The Will/' 
who sets his hce doggedly ag^unsi all changes, innoTations, and 
improYements* no matter what. How Uke this may, perad- 
Tentttre« be to the same author's Manrel, ever prone to run 
headlong after every new device, no matter what, we win not 
inquire. Lady jybry protested that, in the four or fire years 
Unmediatriy succeeding her arrival at home, she seldom passed 
a day without repenting of her patriotic undertaking ; and she 
vowetl that she never would have attempted it if she had fore- 
seen the vexation^ the persecution, and even the obloquy it 
brought upon her. The clamours raised against the practice, 
aiHl of course against her« were beyond belief. The faculty 
all rose in arms to a man. foretelling foilure and the most dis- 
astrt^us consequences; the clergy descanted from their pnlpits 
on the impiety of thus seeling to take events out of the hand of 
Provklence; the ^lunuuui )^ei>ple were taught to hoot at her as 
an unnatural mother « who had risked the lives of her own chil- 
dren. Ami not^ithstatuiiug that she soon gained many sup- 
porters amongst the higher and more enlightened classes, 
headed by the Princess of Wales (Queen Caroline), who stood 
by her firmly « some even of her acquaintance were weak enough 
to join in the outcry. 

We now read in grave medical biography that the discovery 
was instantly hailed, and the method adopted, by the principal 
members of that profession . Very likely they left this recorded ; 
for, whenever an invention or a prqect— and the same may be 
said of persons^has made its way so well by itself as to establish 
a certain reputation, most people are sure to find out that they 
always patronized it from the beginning ; and a happy gift oiF 
forgetfulness enables many to believe their own assertion. 
But what said Lady Mary of the actual fact and actual time? 
Why that the four great physicians deputed by government to 
watch the progress of her daughter*s inoculation, betrayed not 
mdy stich incredulity as to its success, but such an unwilling* 
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Dess to have it succeed, such an eyident spirit of rancour and 
malignity, that she never cared to leave the child alone with 
them one second, lest it should in some secret way sufFer from 
their interference. 

Lady Bute herself could partly confirm her mother *s account 
by her own testimony, for afterwards the battle was often 
fought in her presence. As inoculation gained ground, all who 
could make or claim the slightest acquaintance with Lady Mary 
Wortley used to beg for her advice and superintendence while 
it was going on in their families; and she constantly carried 
her little daughter along with her to the house, and into the sick- 
room, to prove her security from infection. 

A child, especially a solitary child, if intelligent, attends to 
what passes before it, much earlier and more heedfuUy than 
people imagine. From six years old upwards. Lady Bute could 
see the significant shrugs of the nurses and servants, and ob- 
ser\'e the looks of dislike they cast at her mother. She also 
overheard anxious parents repeating to Lady Mary the argu- 
ments that had been used to deter them from venturing upon 
the trial ; and aunts and grandmothers, in the warmth of their 
zeal against it, quoting the opinion of this doctor or that apo- 
thecary. All which, well remembered, enabled her to conceive 
how strong were the prejudices it originally had to encounter. 

It may be urged with some justice that the obstinacy of Farm- 
er Goodenough produced one excellent effect: the matter 
was, in Chaucer's words, " boulted to the bran ;" it underwent 
a far more severe and thorough investigation, than if it had 
been at first received with open arms, or suffered to pass with 
less opposition. But what will he does not alter what is ; and 
Lady Mary was surely pardonable for sometimes regretting 
that the prospect of future good to the world at large had in- 
duced her to incur present personal evU. 

Perhaps it will not be straying too widely from the subject to 
mention here a remarkable passage in the life of Lady Mary 
Wortley's grandson. William Stuart, the late Primate of Ire- 
land. During the long time that he was only vicar of Luton in 
Bedfordshire, a malignant small-pox broke out in that neigh- 
bourhood, almost equal, upon a smaller scale, to some of the 
pestilences recorded in history. The mortality increased so 
fest, and the minds of the country people were so distracted 
with terror, that he at length, taking his resolution, offered to 
have every person who was still uninfected inoculated at his own 
expence. 

A religious scruple lingered yet among the dissenters, who 

VGt. I. ^ 
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wero very numerous in that parish and those adjoining ; but 
oxcessive apprehension overcame it : they, like the rest, crowd- 
ed 10 signify their assent, and wiihin a fortnight above two 
thousand persons of all hqcs underwent the operation. Mr. 
Stuart stood alone, without coadjutor or adviser ; his family, 
who were at a distance, know nothing of the transaction; he 
had only a country practitioner and country nurses to depend 
upon ; add to this, that it was impossible such a number of pa- 
tients could all be duly prepared or properly attended to; 
neither persuasion, intreatics, nor authority could make the 
poor always observe the directions he gave them ; and some, 
whom he would fain have deterred on account of their advanced 
age or sidLly habits, would run the risk in spite of his prohi- 
bttion* Yet it pleased God to grant him complete success. 
Tary hrw dUBcnlt cases occurred, and only three people died; 
an uiflnn unhealthy woman, a man past eighty years old, and 
aa lidtM whose mother afterwards confessed she knew it had 
already caught the disease, which in her ignorance she supposed 
inoculation was to cure. To crown all, for several succeeding 
years the small-pox scarcely re-appeared in that district. But 
when his {uirishioners were safe, Mr. Stuart himself began to 
aink under all that he had suffered in body and mind. The 
exertions daily and nightly required to supply what was wanted 
and overlook what was passing, (often at a considerable dis- 
tancot) made hb fati(j;ues very severe; but the deep feeling of 
responsibility, and the anxiety which he had to stifle and keep 
concealed, whatever the effort might cost, were a thousand 
times more oppressive. &Iany months elapsed before he re- 
covered his former health and spirits. — This disgression the 
reader must forgive. 

The next point of much consequence in Lady Mary Wortley*s 
history is her quarrel with Pope. If this had made less noise 
and been less canvassed, it would be desirable to pass it by un- 
notieed; fior when two persons of distinguished ability misem- 
ploy their talents and degrade themselves by striving to vilify 
each other, the honest part of their admirers must feel more 
indinatioo lo avert their eyes from the conflict than to engage 
in it as partisans of either. Her own statement, however, was 
this ; that at some ill-chosen time, when she least expected what 
roonnces call a declaraUofip he made such passionate love lo 
her, as, in spite of her utmost endeavours to be angry and look 
grave, provoked an immoderate fit of laughter ; from which 
moment he became her implacable enemy. 

When we see how a personal defect, con^Nurativdy trifling. 
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weighed upon Lord Byron's mind, and, by his own avowal, 
warped his character, wc cannot wonder that a temper so ir*- 
ritable as Pope's should have winced at being reminded of his 
extreme deformity more forcibly than by a thousand words. 
Doubtless, too, his vanity iiad taken as encouragement her 
permitting him to write her love-letters— i. e. letters commonly 
80 called, expressive neither of passion, nor affection, nor any 
natural feeling whatsoever; tissues of far-fetched conceits and 
extravagant compliments ; the prose counterparts of those love- 
verses which Dr. Johnson christened metaphysical. But let it 
be observed, in justice to Lady Mary's taste, that her answers 
treat this kind of language with tacit contempt. Viewing it 
probably, with the widow in Hudibras, as only ** high-heroic 
fiisdan/' she returns him a recital of some plain matter of fact^ 
and never takes the smallest notice of protestation or pane^ 
gyric. 

Pope certainly thought that ladies could not be addressed 
without these flourishes, or in any simpler style than that of 
Balzac and Yoiture, then the received models of letter-writing. 
To men he wrote differently ; yet surely his letters, even to 
theiBy to his intimate friends, smell of the lamp, and bear the 
marks of study and composition as visibly as his most finished 
poems. 

AulbI — is all that can bo said about the warfare that fol- 
lowed. It is to be hoped that Lady Mary had little share in the 
'^ Verses to the Imitator of Horace," and some others which 
shall not bo reprinted in this edition. If they were chiefly 
Lord Hervey's, they have no business here ; and, at any rate, 
are better forgotten than remembered. 

The readers of Dr. Johnson will recollect this passage in his 
Life of Pope: ** The table (Lord Oxford's) was infested by 
Lady Mary Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and 
who, knowing his peevishness, could by no intreaties be re- 
strained from contradicting him, till their disputes were sharp- 
ened to soch asperity that the one or the other quitted the 
house.'* When Lady Bute read the Lives of the Poets on their 
first publication, she pointed out this paragraph to one of her 
daughters, observing, '' How ill Johnson must have been in- 
formed! My mother's intimacy with Lady Oxford was by no 
means of an early date; their acquaintance first began within 
my own memory, long after the quarrel with Pope had risen to 
inch a height, and become so public, that it would have been 
insulting her grossly to admit him into any house where she was 
one of the guests expected. I am confident they never met at 
Lord Oxford's table in their lives.'* 
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Upon her mentioning the subject to her friend, the dowager 
Duchess of Portland, Lord Oxford*s only child, the Duchess, 
who, being her elder by three years, could go those three years 
farther back, and speak to the point so much more positively, 
said she was certain that no such meeting had ever taken place 
beneath her father^s roof. **lfhe could have dreamed of in- 
viting them at the same time, (said she,) which his good breed- 
ing and sense of propriety made impossible, my mother, who 
adored Lady Mary and hated Pope, would no more have con- 
sented to it than she would have put her hand in the fire." 
That great poet, it was clear firom many expressions that es- 
caped the Duchess, had not won the good-will ofLordOxford*s 
family in the same degree as Matthew Prior ; of whom she al- 
ways spoke with affection, and said he made himself beloved 
by every living thing in the house,— master, child, and servant, 
human creature or animal. 



It is a common remark, that people of brilliant parts often 
have no objection to relax, or rest^ their understandings in the 
society of those whose intellects are a little more obtuse. Here 
was an instance : the gods never made anybody less poetical 
than Lady Oxford ; (1) and yet Lady Mary Wortley, though 
in general not over tolerant to her inferiors in capacity, appears 
upon the whole to have loved nobody so well. And there was 
an exception equally striking in her favour ; for Lady Oxford, 
heartily detesting most of the wits who surrounded her hus- 
band, yet admired Lady Mary with all her might ; pretty much 
as the parish-clerk reverences the rector for his Greek and 
Hebrew. Lady Bute confessed that she sometimes got into 
sad disgrace by exclaiming, ** Dear mama ! how can you be so 
fond of that stupid woman?" which never failed to bring upon 
her a sharp reprimand, and a lecture against rash judgments, 
ending with, ** Lady Oxford is not shining, but she has much 
more in her than such giddy things as you and your companions 
can discern." Her daughter, the Duchess, perhaps from being 
at that unripe season giddy too, was suspected of having pe- 
netrated no farther into the hidden treasures of her mother's 
mind than any of her young friends. Dullness assuredly had 
no share in her own composition. 

Another of Lady Mary*s friends, the famous Lord Hervey, 
however blackened or extolled, must have been anything but 
stupid. Their intimacy did not always prevent her from laugh- 

(i) Lady Henrietu Gaycndish HoUes, only daughter of John BoUes 
first Duke of Newcastle. 
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ing at him, as is proved by the well-known sentence, almost a 
proverb, ** that this world consisted of men, women, and 
Herveys," which was originally hers. And so might be a 
chance-epigram or ballad besides, yet no great harm done. 
For as there are some people who must be handled seriously 
or not meddled with, and a few whom it would be sacrilege 
and profanation to laugh at, there are others with whom their 
friends take that liberty every day; nay, who invite it by 
laughing at themselves. This is very commonly the case with 
those who, being conscious of some whimsical peculiarity, and 
withal no fools, think that huiBorously exaggerating their own 
foible, gives them a privilege to. Indulge it. The exaggeration 
then gets abroad, and by that thd character is stamped. For 
'' half the strange stories you hear in the world" (said one who 
knew it well) ** come from people*8 not understanding a joke." 
Accordingly, it has been handed down as a proof of the extreme 
to which Lord Ilervey carried his effeminate nicety, that, when 
asked at dinner whether he would have some beef, he answered, 
** Beef ?— Oh, no !— Faugh 1 Don't you know I never eat beef, 
nor horse, nor any of those thuigs?" — Could any mortal have 
said this in earnest? 



Lord Hervey dying a few years after Lady Mary Wortley 
settled abroad, his eldest son (1) sealed up and sent her her 
letters, with an assurance that none of them had been read or 
opened. The late Lord Orford affirmed that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole did the same with regard to those she had written to his 
second wife ; but she probably destroyed both collections, for 
no traces of them appeared among her papers. To Lord Her- 
vey's heir she wrote a letter of thanks for his honourable con- 
duct, adding, that she could almost regret he had not glanced 
his eye over a correspondence which would have shown him 
what so young a man might perhaps be inclined to doubt, — the 
[>ossibility of a long and steady friendship subsisting between 
two persons of diflferent sexes without the least mixture of 
love. Much pleased with this letter, he preserved it; and, 
when Lady Mary came to England, showed it to Lady Bute, 
desiring she would ask leave for him to visit her mother. 

His own mother, Lady Hervey, made no such request; for 
she had partaken neither of the correspondence nor the 

(1) George Lord Hervey, after his grandfather's decease, the second 
Earl of Bristol. 
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friendship. That deatous des cartes ^ which Madame de S^ 
vigaA adyiflos us to peep at, would here have betrayed that 
Lord and Lady Ilorvcy had lived together upon very amicable 
terms, ''as well-bred as if not married at all/' according to 
the demands of Mrs. Millamant in the play ; bat without any 
strong sympathies, and more like a French couple than an 
English one. It might bo from suspecting this state of things, 
that his avowed enemies, Pope for one, went out of their way 
to compliment and eulogise her. However, their praises were 
not unmerited : by the attractions she retained in age, she must 
have been singularly captivating when young, gay, and hand- 
•omo ; and never was tliere so perfect a model of the finely- 
polished, highly-bred, genuine woman of fashion. Her man- 
ners had a foreign tinge, which some called affected; but they 
were gentle, easy, dignified, and altogether exquisitely pleas- 
ing. One circumstance will excite surprise: notwithstanding 
her constant close connexion with the old court, she was, at 
heart and in opinion, a zealous Jacobite ; hardly, perhaps, to 
the pitch of wishing the Pretender's enterprise success, yet 
enough so to take fire in defence of James the Second if ever 
she hoard any blame laid to his charge. 

At the lime of Lady Mary Woriley's return home, Lady 
llervcy was living in great intimacy with Lady Bute, for whom 
she professed, and it is believed really felt, the highest esteem 
and admiration. On hearing of her mother's arrival, she came 
to her, owning herself embarrassed by the fear of giving her 
pain or offionce, but yet compelled to declare, that formerly 
something had passed between her and Lady Mary which 
made any renewal of their acquaintance impossible ; there- 
fore, if she forbore visiting her, she threw herself upon Lady 
Bute's friendship and candour for pardon. No explanation 
followed. Lady Bute, who must have early seen the neces- 
sity of taking care not to be entangled in her mother's quarrels, 
which, to speak truth, were seldom few in number, only knew 
that there had been an old feud between her. Lady Hervey, 
and Lady Hervey's friend, Mrs. (or Lady) Murray; the parti- 
culars of which, forgotten even then by every lady but them- 
selves, may well be now beyond recall. Those treble-refined 
sets of company who occupy the pinnacle of fashion, are at all 
times subject to such intestine jars as only the French word 
tracasseries can fitly express. Lady Mary's letters to Lady 
Mar betray how much of this sort of work was continually go- 
ing on .in their society. 

Mrs. Murray, whom she so often mentions, was the daughter 
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of Mr. Baillie, (1) of Jerriswood, Bishop Burnetts near relation, 
a leading man in Parliament, of most respectable character. 
Though married, she resided with her father, as did also the 
rest of his family. Lady Hervey's Letters, published in 1821, 
contain a warm panegyric upon her ; and Lady Hary Wortley 
herself conld not deny her the praise of being very pretty, 
very agreeable, and very generally admired : all which ren- 
dered only the more grating a strange adventure that befiril 
her in the midst of her brilliant career. One of her father's 
footmen, probably either mad or drunk, entered her room at 
midnight armed with a pistol, and declared a passion for her, 
which be swore he would gratify, or take her life. Her cries 
brought assistance: he was seized, tried, and transported; 
she forced to give evidence against him at the Old Bailey. 
How such a story, and such a public appearance, must have 
wounded the feelings of a gentlewoman, it is easy to conceive. 
Any allusion to it must have been galling; and one cannot 
wonder if she took unkindly even Lady Blary's '' Epistle from 
Arthur Grey in Newgate," although complimentary to her 
charms, and containing nothing injurious to her character. 
But she accused Lady Mary of having also made her the sub- 
ject of a very offensive ballad; and this Lady Mary positively 
denied. Various bickerings took place ; peace seems to have 
been sometimes patched up, but war to have quickly broken 
out afresh, and, like all other wars, to have left marks of its 
footsteps long visible on the soU. 



In these old days, people*s brains being more active and 
ingenious than their fingers, ballads swarmed as abundantly 
as caricatures are swarming at present, and were struck otF 
almost as hastily, whenever wit and humour, or malice and 
scurrility, found a theme to fasten upon. A ballad was sure 
to follow every incident that had in it a ludicrous comer, 
from 

*' The woeful christening late there did 
Iq James's house befall," 

and the King's turning his son and daughter out of doors af- 
ter it, down to alady*s dropping her shoe in the Park. Though 
printed on the coarsest paper, sung about the streets, and 
sold for half-pence, they often came from no mean quarter. 
That just now quoted was ascribed to Arbuthnot; LordBin- 

(i) The ancestor of Lord liaddinglou and Mr. Baillie. Having no son, 
be entailed bis fortune on the second son of his daughter Lady Binning, 
on condition that he should take the name of Baillie. 
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na^ vrjb* ul itoniriiie :vk. i^TcrirtLL iiie Dske of Argyll's 
'm*x . Kr. FaisBf^. LiriCiif-sL^i^ui. L:c*iUffTeT, bad the 
cr»dfc ic :c3i:»: Uki Lbi; Uu- W:c;>t vji> a persoa who 
iCJCK isl imier sa;?ca:'j.a i^ sar^t-r^ :c ik sjhL because known 
yj uv» ujfli^ vij:tL iitz v.cji ^:aji boi klieve die left 
WHpbvhhi. I^:. i^ ihti >ui kfzc^L:. i: inAmnl m her t 
^nenfi ^M» oc c^k^k ua: ?^ we^tf ^T>Me — oprcr even saw; 
a»i iktt» WLMX ^r ix xi^c: k &-y:S io pMT4e whose ad- 
ve«nnf$ son vi^ s:* fu :r:fz: cj.-''^;: cAAmed, that she 

Tlfaf iB^'ff«£i<»:a wf?^: ^:Lsii ioscautBMks nude upon her 
■ttiad «Tli now c< sc-.w-n. W^^a Lj^ Ba:e ^^ nearly grown 
ii|)w 9«?nnf o< hcf y.x^ irircc? wiz.:^ tc* tru^ about an ac- 
qifcifnmcif Nkwc<« ber 1:3d Miss F;insie«e, 1 an heiress of 
their ovtt js^e. Mh» Wcc^lo Lid rjk oljc^iioo; but 3Iiss 
Fnrnese hevd ^>2. xad <^^ r«?ci:*:eiy. ihjt they insisted upon 
knowing ihe r^js^'o. -* Wi\. ;h«-B.~ sa>i she, at last, -'I will 
hoaesu^ ««a ^«ar Lraees c< Miss W^rilev sake me snre I 
;»hall di:$a^e her. \oa ull sae she is liverr and clerer, now I 
kno« 1 am ^er^ dull: k^ o< cowr^. she will despise me, and 
tifcru me iaio r^iviictiie. au 1 am rtsoWed to keep oat of her 
>i^a; ' The }v.hui^: <^-i Uu^:hed ni^>>t heariily at this avowal; 
and Lki^ S^.e. .4i;;^;bLi3«r: :oo when :old ot ii, ran 10 divert her 
■KKher %tux ;iie >(or^. Ru;« insieati of amusing Ladv Mar>-, 
itttu^te ^er «uu.>wui.a ^^cahis. **>ow, child." siie began, al- 
ter a UK^«ttetti > tvikv'.va. ^mou see nothing in this but a good 
j\4e« aiKl ab»u(\iu> 10 Ljiu;'.h at : and are not aware what an 
im(K^iau( W«a^*tt ^vu Iva^c received: one which you ought to 
reittember a> Uui^; a> )vhi loo. What that poor girl in her sim- 
plicity has uitei'txi alvHid. is no more than what passes in the 
mind ofoen dull |vrs<m \ou will meet with. Those who 
cannot but feel tlui ihe^ are dcticient in abiiitv alwavs look, 
with a mixture ox fear and aversion, on people cleverer than 
themselves: regarding; them as born their natural enemies. 
If ever then you feel \ourself flattered by the reputation of 
superiority, remember that to be the object of suspicion, jea- 
lousy, and a secret dislike, is the sure price you must pay 
for it." 

No one who has seen much of the world will think this as- 
sertion altogether unfounded. But the lurking grudge (sup- 
posing it always alivcy may be lulled into slumber, or it mav be 
stirred up and provoked to show its teeth in the guise of open 

{1} Married to Lenis Earl of Rock log ham, and afterwards Ibc third 
Wife of Frances Earl of Guildford. 
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animosity ; and Lady Hary Wortley took the latter course with 
it too often. She was not ill-tempered ; for our men and maids 
are the best judges of us in that particular, and the old servant 
fostered under her roof used to talk of her indulgence and fa- 
miliarity, was fond of repeating her sayings, and almost 
seemed to hare tasted her wit. But mankind is so made, that 
reproaches, invectives, nay, veritable injuries, are not half so 
sharply felt, or bitterly resented, as the stings of ridicule; 
therefore a quick perception of the ridiculous must ever be a 
dangerous quality, although in some few persons it wears a 
playful, harmless shape, and is quite distinct from the spirit 
of satire. Lady Mary, one cannot deny, united both qualities, 
instantly seized the comical point, saw the matter of mirth 
wherever it was to be found ; but had as keen an eye to detect 
matter of censure, and rarely forbore a cutting sarcasm out of 
tenderness to the feelings of others. In short, a professed 
wit, flushed with success and bent on shining in society, bears 
too much resemblance to a staunch foxhunter eager in the 
chase, who takes a leap over his fallen companion, whether 
friend or foe, without stopping to examine how he came down 
or what bone he has broken. 

The truth is, that affectation and folly must be borne with, 
or at least let alone, if one would go peaceably through this 
motley world; which Lady Mary could not expect to do, be<- 
cause she had not Christian patience witli cither, but attacked 
and exposed them when they were guiltless of hurting any 
body but their owner; and thus made mortal enemies of the 
vain tribe who would have plumed themselves upon her ac- 
quaintance if they could have hoped to escape her animadver- 
sions. For example, her former friend, or correspondent. 
Lady Rich, when become that melancholy thing— a decayed 
beauty, strove to keep up the appearance of youth by affecting 
a girlish simplicity, which suited her age much worse than rose 
coloured ribbands, and served as a constant whetstone to 
Lady Mary*s raillery. The Master of the Rolls happened to be 
mentioned; the same old Sir Joseph Jekyll "who never 
changed his principles or wig,'* and wiio had held the office 
so long that he was identified with it in every one's mind. 
**Pray who is Master of the Rolls?" asked Lady Rich in an 
innocent tone. " Sir Humphrey Monneux, madam," answered 
Lady Mary, naming oif-hand the most unlikely person she 
could think of. The company laughed, and the lady 
looked disconcerted: but, not daring to betray her better 
knowledge by disputing the fact went on in desperation to be 
more simple still. << Well ! I am vastly ashamed of being so 
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prodigioaslv ignorant. I dare say I ask a mightr sOIt qoes- 
lion ; but, pray now, what is it to be Master of the RoUsf 
What does he do? for I really don t know.** "Why, madam, 
he superintends all the French rolls that are baked in London; 
and without him you would have no bread and batter for your 
breakhst.*' There was no parrying this : Lady Rich eokmred, 
flirted her fiin, and professed herself unable to cope with Lady 
Mary Wortley's wit— «ke had no irtV. " Nay ; bnt look yoo, 
my dear madam, I grant it a very fine thing to continue always 
fifteen, — thai every body must approve of; it is quite iair: 
but, indeed, indeed, one need not be five years old." 

Yet there was one very conspicuous, very assuIaUe, and 
very irritable person, whom Lady Mary, let her say what she 
would, in jest or in earnest, could never affront or oflfend; and 
this was no other than Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, so ce- 
lebrated for quarrelling with all the rest of human kind. She 
would take in good part the most home truths if spoken by 
Lady Mary, who seemed to be out of the hurricane-latitude, 
securely stationed beyond the scope of those capricious fits of 
an{;cr which she continually saw bursting like waterspouts on 
the heads of her acquaintance. The Duchess also grew partial 
to Lady Mary*s daughter : both of them were privileged to vi- 
sit her at any hour and be always welcome. Lady Bute often 
tate by her while she dined, or watched her in the curious pro- 
cess of casting up her accounts. Curious, because her grace, 
well versed as she was in all matters relating to 'money, such 
as getting it, hoarding it, and turning it to the best advantage, 
knew nothing of common arithmetic. But her sound clear 
head could devise an arithmetic of its own ; to lookers-on it 
appeared as if a child had scrabbled over the paper, setting 
down figures here and there at random ; and yet every sum 
came right to a fraction at last, in defiance of Cocker. 

She was extremely communicative, and, it need not be ad- 
ded, proportionably entertaining ; thus far too very fiur and 
candid— she laboured at no self-vindication, but told facts 
Just as they were, or as she believed them to be, with an open- 
ness and honesty that almost redeemed her faults ; though this 
might partly proceed from never thinking herself in the 
wrong, or caring what was thought of her by others. She 
had still, at a great age, considerable remains oF beauty, 
most expressive eyes, and the finest hair imaginable ; the co- 
lour of which she said she had preserved unchanged by the 
consunt use of honey-water,— hardly such as perfumers now 
•ell^ for that has an unlucky aptitude to turn the hair gray. 
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By this superb head of hair hung a tale, an instance of her 
waywardness and violence, which, strange to say, she took 
particular pleasure in telling. None of her charms, when they 
were at their proudest height, had been so fondly prized by 
the poor Duke her husband. Therefore, one day, upon his 
offending her by some act of disobedience to her ** strong to- 
vereign willf (1) " the bright thought occurred, as she sate con- 
sidering how she could plague him most, that it would be a 
hearty relation to see his favourite tresses cut off. Instantly 
the deed was done; she cropped them short, and laid them in 
an ance-chamber he must pass through to enter her apartment. 
But to her cruel disappointment, he passed, entered, and re- 
passed, calm enough to provoke a saint ; neither angry nor 
sorrowful ; seemingly quite unconscious both of his crime and 
his punishment. Concluding he must have overlooked the 
hair, she ran to secure it. Lo! it had vanished,— and she 
remained in great perplexity the rest of the day. The next, 
as he continued silent, and her looking-glass spoke the change 
a rueful one, she began for once to think she had done rather 
a foolish thing. Nothing more ever transpired upon the sub- 
ject until after the Duke's death, when she found her beau- 
tiful ringlets carefully laid by in a cabinet where ha kept what- 
ever he held most precious: and at this point of the story she 
refpilarly fell a crying. 

The only topic upon which she seemed guarded was what 
concerned Queen Anne, whom she never mentioned disre- 
spectfully, but in general avoided speaking of; while she liked 
to dilate upon the first arrival of the present royal family, and 
would describe with great glee many little circumstances of 
their ways and manners which were new and somewhat un- 
couth to English eyes. She had had a nearer view of them 
than perhaps it was prudent to give her ; for, at their outset, 
wishing to conciliate the Marlborough party, they invited her 
to a degree of intimacy sure to end in proving the truth of that 
wise saying about familiarity which we can all remember to 
have indited in round hand. The second or third time she 
had the honour of being admitted, she said she found the 
Princess (Queen Caroline) maintaining discipline in her nur- 
sery, where one of the children, having been naughty, had 
just undergone wholesome correclion, and was roaring pi- 
teously in consequence. The Duchess tried to hush and con- 

(1) « . ■ ■ ilighly-crested pride, 

Strong soyercign ivill, and some desire to cbido.'* 

ParnelVs Rite of Woman, 
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sole it. "Ayl see there," cried the Prince with an airrf 
triumph; "you English are none of you well-bred, because 
you were not whipt when you were young." "Humph 1" quoth 
her grace, "I thonght lo myself, 'I am sure you could not 
have been whipt when you were young,' but I choked it in." 
Not being at all accustomed either to choke her thoughts in, 
or to stand in awe of royalty, she soon made her attendance 
more formidable than agreeable, and gladly returned lo her 
natural Tocatioo of governing others, instead of rererencing 
the powers entitled to rule over her. 

The most vindictive Highland chief never had so many feuds; 
but her deadliest, imlike his, were in the bosom oF her own 
clan. To begin by her daughters : she was not on speaking 
terms wilh Henrietta Duchess oF Marlborough, and Mary Du- 
chess of Honlagu. The two others, Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Bridgewaler, had died betimes ; and the children of the 
former were what she avowedly loved best on earth, especially 
Robert Earl of Sunderland the eldest son, a man who deserved 
her partiality, and, as his date was short, did not outlive it. 
With the second, Charles, she agreed pretty well till he suc- 
ceeded to the Marlborough titles and fortune; when money, 
that main-spring— hidden or muifsst, remote or immediate— 
of all family quarrels, quickly produced a rupture between 
them. She laid claim to a portion of her late husband's perso- 
nal estate, and the atlair could only be settled by what is called 
an amicable suit: but for a suit with her to go on amteaMy was a 
thmg about as likely as for an oil-shop set on fire to be slow 
in burning ; so the flame no sooner kindled than she insisted 
upon giving it full vent, and amused the world, by pleading her 
own cause in the court of Chancery. Among the property 
disputed was the famous diamond-hilied sword. "That 
sword," saidshe to the court emphatically, "that sword my 
lord would have carried to the gates of Paris. Am I to live to 
see the diamonds picked off one by one and lodged at the 
pawnbroker's?" The new Duke's habits of squandering and 
running in debt gave force to the sarcasm ; yet people smiled 
when they recollected that his younger brother, Jack Spencer, 
who besides equalling him in these respects, (1) made the town 
ring with some wild frolic every day, kept a fast hold of the 

(1) II was ■ mle with both brolben " n«v«r lo dirty tMr fin§vt wUk 
iVvtr;" andai Uicj, Uke ill other eenHemeo at thai time, went aboal 
io hacluiej chain, tbe chairmeit lued to flBbI for Ibefconoar of carvTiBi 
ibem. In hope* of picking np the guinea iDr« to be fltug iulead of a ihUUif 
when ihej were Mt down. 
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old lady's favour all the whHe, and in her eyes could do no- 
thing wrong. 

One more of her descendants must be named, — Lady Anne 
Egerton, the deceased Lady Bridgewater's only daughter, 
married first to Wriothesly Duke of Bedford, and secondly to 
Lord Jersey. This lady inherited such a share of her grand- 
mother's imperial spirit, as to match her pretty fairly, and in- 
sure daggers* drawing as soon as it should find time and op- 
portunity to display itself. But, ere the stormy season set in, 
the grandame had acquired her picture; which she afterwards 
made a monument of vengeance, in no vulgar or ordinary 
mode. She did not give it away ; nor sell it to a broker; nor 
send it up to a lumber-garret ; nor even turn its front to the 
wall. She had the face blackened over, and this sentence. 
She is mtich blacker wiAin, inscribed in large characters on 
the frame. And thus, placed in her usual sitting-room, it 
was exhibited to all beholders. 



Many other people remarkable in different ways must have 
been known to Lady Mary Wortley ; many authors appear to 
have courted her approlmUon, but only those persons are 
mentioned here of whom LadfBute could speak from her own 
recollection or her mother's report. Both had made her well 
informed of every particular that concerned her relation 
Henry Fielding ; nor was she a stranger to that beloved first 
wife whose picture he drew in his Amelia, where, as she said, 
even the glowing language he knew how to employ did not do 
more than justice to the amiable qualities of the original, or to 
her beauty, although this had suffered a little from the acci- 
dent related in the novel, — a frightful overturn, which de- 
stroyed the gristle of her nose. He loved her passionately, and 
she returned his affection ; yet led no happy life, for they were 
almost always miserably poor, and seldom in a state of quiet 
and safety. All the world knows what was his imprudence; 
if ever he possessed a score of pounds, nothing could keep 
him from lavishing it idly, or make him think of to morrow. 
Sometimes they were living in decent lodgings with tolerable 
comfort ; sometimes in a wretched garret without necessaries; 
not to speak of the spunging-houses and hiding-places where 
he was occasionally to be found. His elastic gaiety of spirit 
carried him through it all ; but, meanwhile, care and anxiety 
were preying upon her more delicate mind, and undermining 
her constitution. She gradually declined, caught a fever, and 
died in his arms. 

His biographers seem to have been shy of disclosing that 
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after ihe deiUi of this charming voman he married her maid. 
And yet the act v&a not so discreditable to his character as it 
may sound. The maid bad few personal charms, but vas an 
excellent creature, devotedly attached to her mistress, and al- 
most broken-hearted for her loss. In the irst agoDies of bis 
own grief, which approached to frenzy, he found no relief btii 
from weeping along with her ,- nor solace, when a degree 
calmer, but in laliiing to her of the angel they mutually re- 
gretted. This made her liis habitual confidential associale, 
and in process of time he began to think be could BM give his 
children a tenderer mother, or secure for himself a more hith- 
ful bousekeepier and nurse. At least this was what he told bis 
friends; and it is certain that her conduct u hia wife confirmed 
it, and fully justified his good opinion. 

Lady Mary Wortley had a great regard for Fielding; she 
pitied his misfortunes, excused his failings, and warmly ad- 
mired his best writings ; above all Tom Jones, in her own copy 
of which she wrote JVe plui ultra. Nevertheless, she frankly 
aaid she was sorry he did not himself perceive that he had 
made Tom Jones a scoundrel ; alluding to the adventure with 
Lady Bollaston. She would indeed have seldom passed a 
wrong judgment on what she read, if her natural good taste 
had (aken its way unbiassed ; but where personal onmUy or 
party-prejudice stepped in, they loo frequently drove it bliiided 
before them. A book is a book, no matter who wrote k; in 
fair criticism it has a right to sland upon its own proper 
ground, and should no more be condemned for the sins of ils 
author, than commended for his. virtues. This, to be sure, 
was not her way of handling any contemporary performance. 
Most people will now admit that Pope betrayed unmanly and 
mean malevolence in his atlacks upon her ; yet when she pro- 
nounced his verses to be "all sound and no sense," she was 
aiming a pomtless arrow at a poet who, wherever he judged it 
expedient, could compress more meaning into fewer words than 
almost any other in our language. Not Pope alone however, 
but the larger half of that noble band of authors that ren> 
dered the literary age of Anne illuslrious, lay for her under an 
interdict, a species of taboo, obnoxious both as Tories and as 
his confederates. She forbade herself to relish the wit and 
humourof Swift and Arbuihnot; and could not, or would not, 
bo sensible that the former, Bolingbroke, and Aiterbury, 
ranked with her own friend Addison, as the standard writers 
of English prose. 

With regard to later works, though her r«narks upon Bi- 
cbardson have iBcenaed bis naloua admirera twyond n 
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and past forgiveness^ yet» while making them, she has invo- 
luntarily borne a more convincing, unquestionable testimony 
to his chief merits than if she bad been ever so eloquent in his 
praise. She acknowledges having sobbed over his volumes ; — 
she could not lay them down, she sate up all night to finish 
them. What greater triumph could an author who wrote to 
the feelings deshre? But then it seems she was guilty of saying 
that, never having lived in the society of real gentlemen and 
ladies, ho hud given his fictitious ones a language and manners 
as different ^m theirs as could be devised. So was it also 
said of Garrick, the first and finest of actors, that, performing 
every other part in exquisite perfection, he never could suc- 
ceed in that of a mere ordinary gentleman. Both assertions 
were strictly true, and they amount to nothing more than a 
proof of the old trite position ''that every one must fail in 
something." If Richardson's inelegancies disturb us less than 
they did Lady Mary Wortley, it is because we take for old* 
fashioned much that our fathers and mothers knew to be vul- 
gar, or even ridiculous. A man's.living friends will have the 
presumption to find fault with his portrait when their eyes tell 
them it has no likeness to htm, though it may not be at all the 
worse picture a hundred years hence; and this was exactly 
the case with Lady Mary, who thought no otherwise than her 
neighbours at the time. Mrs. Donellan, an accomplished wo- 
man, whom the readers of Swift may recollect to have been 
one of his correspondents, told the late Mr. Edward Hamilton, 
her godson, that Richardson once brought her a manuscript 
volume of Sir Charles Grandison, begging her to examine it, 
and point out any errors she perceived in this very particular. 
He was conscious, he said, of his own ignorance touching the 
manners of people of distinction ; and, knowing that she had 
passed her life in the best company, he could depend upon her 
judgment. Mrs. Donellan, who both admired his genius and 
respected his character, undertook the task with good faith as 
well as good will ; but no sooner did she begin criticising, 
than she found she had to deal with an Archbishop of Gre- 
nada. Richardson changed colour, shut up the book, and 
muttering sullenly, that if there were so nuiny faults, he sup- 
posed his best way would be to throw it into the fire at once, 
walked off in the mood vulgarly, but expressively, yclept dud- 
geon. It was long ere he troubled her with another visit. 

After all. Lady Mary Worilcy's insensibility to the excellence, 
or, let us say, the charm of Madame do Sevign6's Letters, is 
the thing most surprising in her observations on literary sub- 
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jects ; and it can only bo accounted for by a mark«d opposition 
of character between the two women. The head wa§ ihe go- 
verning power with the one, the heart with the other. If they 
had lived at the same lime, and in the same country and society, 
they would not have accorded well together. Madame de S^ 
vign^ would have respected Lady Mary's talents, bat rather 
dreaded than coveted her acquaintance. Lady Hary, in lieu 
of prinog that simplicity of mind which Madame de S^vign^ so 
wonderMly preserved in the midst of such a vorid as sur- 
rounded her, might have beea apt to confound it with weakness; 
and to hold in contempt not oidy her foible for court favour, 
but her passionate devotion to her daughter. 

As writers also they were dissimilar : Lady Hary wrote ad- 
mirable letters ; letters— not dissertations, nor seotimental rf- 
funtms, nor strings of witticisms, but real letters; such as any 
person of plain sense would be glad to receive. Her style, 
though correct and perspicuous, was unstudied, natural, flow- 
ing, spirited; she never used an unnecessary word, nor a 
phrase savouring of afiectation ; but still she meant to write 
well, and was conscious of having succeeded. Madame de S6- 
vign^ had no such consciousness ; dhe did not so much trrite, 
as talk and think upon paper, with no other aim than to make 
Madame de Grignan present at every incident, and partaker of 
every feeling, throughout the twenty-four hours of her day. 
By this means, she makes us present likewise; as we read, we 
see her, hear her, feel with her, enter into all her concerns. 
Not that she ever dreamt of pleasing us. " If the post knew 
what it carried," says she, " it would leave these packets by 
the way-side." " Keep my letters," said Lady Mary, on the 
contrary ; " they will be as good as Madame de Sivign^'o forty 
years hence." And in some measure she said true. What 
she terms the tittle-tattle of a fine lady would have lost nothing 
in her hands. She could relate passing events, and aatirise 
fashionable follies with as much vivacity and more wit than 
Madame de Sevign^ herself ; and there was more depth in her 
reflections, for she had the superioriiy in strength of nnder- 
standing. But all that she sought to degrade by the epithet 
" tittle-tattle of an old nurse," including, as it does, so many 
touches of truth and nature ; all the little traits thai bring be- 
fore our eyes the persons spoken of ; all the details which 
render Les Rochers and Livry as interesting to us as Versailles; 
all this pan, ii must be confessed, lay out of Lady Mary's pro- 
vince ; and she proved it did so by viewing it with disdain. 
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From the books Lady Mary Wortley died possessed of, 
which were but few, she appears lo have been particularly 
fond of that ancient English drama lately revived among us; 
for she had several volumes of differently sized and wretchedly 
printed plays bound up together, such as the Duke of Rox- 
burghe would have bought at any price ; the works of Shirley, 
Ford, Marston, Heywood, Webster, and the rest, as far back 
as Gammer Gurton*s Needle, and coming down to the trash of 
Durfey. But Lillo's domestic tragedies were what she most 
admired; for "my lady used to declare," said the old servant 
50 often quoted, " that whoever did not cry at George Barn- 
well must deserve to be hanged." And she passed the same 
sentence on people who could see unmoved the fine scene be- 
tween Dorax and Sebastian in Dryden, wrho iras also one of 
her favourite authors. She had his plays, his fiibles, and hu 
Virgil, in folio, as they were first published ; Theobald's edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, manifestly much read ; and Tonson's quarto 
Milton. Besides Cowley, Waller, Denham, etc., there were 
some less known poets, and s*ome of an earlier age, such as 
Suckling and Drayton. Nothing further can be called to mind, 
excepting the outward shape of three ultra-sized volumes, the 
Avorks of Margaret Duchess of Newcastle. 

Some of Lady Mary Worlley's early letters, expressing vi- 
vidly all a mother's fondness for her infant son, give sufficient 
occasion to moralise over the fate of those parents who are 
doomed to see the object of such intense affection, the creature 
whose birth made them so happy, become, when grown up, 
the curse, the torment, and the disgrace of their lives. Young 
Wortley hardly waited so long to signalise his propensity to 
vice and folly ; betraying from the beginning that surest symp- 
tom of inveterate moral (or mental) disease- an habitual dis- 
regard of truth, accompanied by a fertile ready invention^ 
never at fault. Where these prevail, it is building upon a 
quicksand to attempt working a reformation. He was a mere 
child when he ran away from school ; and this first exploit was 
followed at short intervals by others still more extraordinary, 
until lie finally sealed his ruin by marrying while under age a 
woman of very low degree, considerably older than himself; 
one for whom he could scarcely have felt more than a mo- 
mentary liking, since he forsook her in a few weeks, and never 
sought to see her again, though her life lasted nearly as 
long as his own. To be capable at a mature age of such an act 
as drawing a youth into a disproportionate marriage, did not 
denote much principle or feeling ; yet, as her conduct was not 
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licentious, she never put it in his power to obtain a divorce. 
In future, more than one lady took the title of his wife, with 
or without the pretext of a ceremony which, it is to be feared, 
he would not have scrupled to go through any number of 
times, if requisite for the accomplishment of his wishes. But 
the last person so circumstanced, and the loudest in asserting 
her claims, met him upon equal ground, having herself a 
husband living, from whom she had eloped; therefore she, at 
least, could not complain of deception. 

Notwithstanding all the mistakes, inaccuracies, and exag- 
gerations attending public rumour, this singular man*s various 
adventures, at home and abroad, were perhaps better known 
to the world at largo than to the near relations who must have 
heard of them with pain, and shunned instead of seeking par- 
tkalar information upon so distressing a subject : consequently 
little light respecting it could glimmer downwards to more 
distant generations. He was said to have had a handsome 
person, plausible manners, and a liveliness of parts which re- 
port magnified into great talents ; but whether he did really 
possess these may be doubted. They are often gratuitously 
presumed to exist in conjunction with profligacy, whenever that 
takes any wild extraordinary form, because the notion of such 
an affinity has in it something wonderfully agreeable to two 
very numerous classes of men, the direct opposites of each 
other. The disorderly and vicious are parties concerned; 
they rejoice to claim kindred with superiority of mind; and 
would fain have it a point established, that clever people can 
never by any possibility remain tethered within the pale of 
discretion and virtue. While, on the other hand, nothing de- 
lights sober, self-satisfied mediocrity and dulness like a fair 
opportunity of stigmatising genius as incompatible with common 
sense, and the faithful ally, if not the parent, of every baneful 
extravagance. 

Thus much is certain; Mr. Wortley and Lady Mary (neither 
of them an incompetent judge) were far from thinking highly 
of their son's abilities and understanding. His irregular 
conduct was imputed by them rather to weakness of character 
than to "the flash and outbreak of a fiery spirit" conscious of 
its own powers ; and from first to last they held him utterly in- 
capable of pursuing any objector course whatever, praise- 
worthy or blamcable, with thai firmness and consistency of pur- 
pose which perhaps belongs as necessarily to the great wicked 
man as to the eminently good one. They would have passed 
upon him the sentence of the patriarch on his first-bora : 
" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel." 
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Why Lady Mary Wortley left her own country, and spent 
the last two-and-twenty years of her life in a foreign land, is 
a question which has been repeatedly asked, and never can be 
answered with certainty, for want of any positive evidence or 
assurance on the subject. It is very possible, however, that 
\he solution of this supposed mystery, like that of some riddles 
which put the ingenuity of guessers to the farthest stretch, 
would prove so simple as to leave curiosity blank and baffled. 
Lady Mary wriling from Venice (as it appears, in the first year 
of her absence,] tells Lady Pomfret that she had long been 
persuading Mr. Wortley to go abroad, and at last, tired of de* 
lay, had set out alone, he promising to follow her ; which, as 
yet, parliamentary attendance and other business had prevented 
his doing ; but, till she knew whether to expect him or not, she 
could not proceed to meet her (Lady Pomfret) at Rome. If this 
was the real truth, and there seems no reason to doubt it, we 
may easily conceive farther delays to have taken place, and 
their re-union to have been so deferred from time to time, that, 
insensibly, living asunder became like the natural order of 
things, in which both acquiesced without any great reluctance. 
But if, on the contrary, it was only the colour they chose to 
give the afEair; if the husbandand wife— shein her fiftieth year, 
he several years older — had determined upon a separation ; 
nothing can be more likely than that they settled it quietly and 
deliberately between themselves, neither proclaiming it to the 
world, nor consulting any third person ; since their daughter 
was married, their son disjoined and alienated from them, and 
there existed nobody who had a right to call them to an account 
or inquire into what was solely their own business. It admits 
of little doubt that their dispositions were unsuitable, and Mr. 
Worlley had sensibly felt it even while a lover. When at length 
convinced that in their case the approach of age would not have 
the harmonising effect which it has been sometimes known to 
produce upon minds originally but ill-assorted, he was the very 
man to think within himself, " If wc cannot add to each other's 
happiness, why should we do the reverse? Let us be the friends 
at a distance which we could not hope to remain by continuing 
uneasily yoked together." And that Lady Mary's wishes had 
always pointed to a foreign residence is clearly to be inferred 
from a letter she wrote to him before their marriage, when it 
was in debate where they should live while confined to a very 
narrow income* How infinitely better would it be, she urges, 
to fix their abode in Italy, amidst every source of enjoyment, 
every object that could interest the mind and amuse the fancy, 
than to vegetate — she does not use the word, but one may de- 
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tect the thonght — in an obscure country retirement at home ! 

These ar{;uments, it is allowed, rest upon surmise and con- 
jecture ; but there is proof that Lady Mary's departure from 
England was not by any means hasty or sudden ; for in a letter 
to Lady Pomfret, dated the 2nd of May 1739, she announces 
her design of going abroad that summer; and she did not begin 
her journey till the end of July, three months afterwards. 
Other letters are extant affording equal proof that Mr. Woriley 
and she parted upon the most friendly terms, and indeed as do 
couple could have done who had had any recent quarrel or 
cause of quarrel. She wTOte to him from Dartford, her first 
stage ; again a few lines from Dover, and again the moment 
she arrived at Calais. Could this have passed, or would the 
petty details about servants, carriages, prices etc. have been 
entered into between persons in a state of mutual displeasure? 
Not to mention that his preserving, docketing, and indorsing 
with his own hand even these slight notes as well as all her 
subsequent letters, shows that he received nothing which came 
from her with indifference. His confidence in her was also 
very strongly testified by a transaction that took place when she 
had been abroad about two years. Believing that her in- 
fluence and persuasions might still have some effect upon their 
unfortunate son, he intreated her to appoint a meeting with 
him, form a judgment of his present dispositions, and decide 
what course it would be best to take, either in furthering or 
opposing his future projects. On the head of money, too, she 
was to determine with how much he should be supplied, and 
very particularly enjoined to make him suppose it came, not 
from his father, but herself. These were full powers to dele- 
gate;— such as every woman would not be trusted with in the 
families where conjugal union is supposed to reign most unin- 
terruptedly. 

The Lady Pomfret mentioned above was so highly honoured 
and admired by her own family, and her name and memory 
were so long held in a sort of veneration amongst her descend- 
ants, that one would think there must have been some ground 
for the feeling ; although Horace Walpole laughs at her as a 
ridiculous pretender to knowledge and wisdom which she does 
not possess. A few grains of affectation will often suffice to 
spoU the taste of much that is good in a character; and, suppo- 
sing this to have been the case with her, it may account for 
such contradictory opinions. Lady Mary Wortley speaks of 
her as the first of women;— but then it is to herself, and in a 
correspondence too full of studied compliments and professions 
to have floipred fromthe honesty of cordial, familiar friendship. 
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Even Lady Mary's stile labours and grows stiffer than usaal 
whUe pouring them forth. It was not thus, probably, that she 
wrote to Lady Staflbrd, or the Duchess of Montagu. The for- 
mer, a foreigner by birth and education, daughter of the famous 
Comte de Granunont and '^ la belle Hamilton" was said to 
have inherited her uncle Count Anthony Hamilton's vivacity 
and talents for conversation, which made her the most agreea- 
ble woman of her time. Her death happened before Lady Mary 
left England, and, as it affected her deeply, might be one cause 
of her desire to change the scene. 

As for the particulars of Lady Mary's history, society, and 
way of life, during her residence on the Continent, they must 
be gathered from her own letters, which lie before the reader. 
Those of latest date, written after she finally established her" 
self at Venice, seem to turn very much upon the annoyances she 
suffered from the behaviour of Mr. Murray, then the British 
minister there; between whom and her reigned, or rather raged, 
the utmost animosity. But none of the letters explain, nor are 
there now any means of discovering, whence the quarrel first 
sprung, or which of the parties was the most to blame. It 
certainly tells against him that his enmity extended to so respect-* 
able a man as her friend. Sir James Steuart of Coltness, whose 
situation as an exile soliciting recall must have made him more 
cautions of giving any real cause of offence than a free unfettered 
persoDy even if he had not been too much engrossed by his 
literary labours to meddle with diplomatic intrigues. 

She survived her return home too short a time to afford mucb 
more matter for anecdotes. Those who could remember her 
arrival spoke with delight of the clearness, vivacity, and ra-* 
ciness of her conversation, and the youthful vigour which 
seemed to animate her mind. She did not appear displeased 
at the general curiosity to see he, nor void of curiosity herself 
concerning the new things and people that her native country 
presented to her view after so long an absence : yet, had her 
life lasted half as many years as it did months, the probability 
is that she would have gone abroad again ; for her habits had 
become completely foreign in all those little circumstances, the 
sum of which must constitute the comfort or discomfort of 
every passing day. She was accustomed to foreign servants 
and to the spaciousness of a foreign dwelling. Her description 
of the harpsicord-shaped house she inhabited in one of the 
streets bordering upon Hanover Square grew into a pro- 
verbial phrase : ** I am most handsomely lodged," said she ; 
** 1 have two very decent closets and a cupboard on each 
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floor." This served to laugh at, but could not be a pleasant 
exchange for the Italian palazzo. However, all earthly good 
and evil were very soon terminated by a fatal malady, the 
growth of which she had long concealed. The fatigues she 
underwent in her journey to England tended to exasperate its 
symptoms ; it increased rapidly, and before ten months were . 
over she died in the seventy-third year of her age. 

In a letter, which may be referred to , dated from Louvere, 
October the 2nd, 1752, Lady Mary tells her daughter that she 
amuses herself with writing the history of her own time, but 
regularly burns every sheet as soon as she has finished it. Her 
account of George the First, his family, and his Hanoverian 
society, is evidently a fragment of that history, which, by 
accident or oversight, escaped the flames ; as it has nrither 
beginning nor end, and she declares it meant solely for her own 
perusal. Mr. Wortley also left a fragment somewhat similar, 
relating to the same period, and describing the state of parties 
at and after the demise of Queen Anne : but his sketch, ten 
times more shapeless than hers, is a mere rough copy, so 
blotted and interlined as to be scarcely readable. He appears 
to have aimed chiefly at drawing a distinct line between what 
he calls court Whigs and country Whigs, and explaining why 
the latter (amongst whom he ranked himself) so constantly 
opposed Sir Robert Walpole. He, in short, dwells upon grave 
and solid politics. Lady Mary, slightly noticing these, keeps 
to the chapter of court intrigue; which, in a government like 
ours, may possibly influence them but little, though at a cer- 
tain distance of time it furnishes better entertainment to care- 
less, idle readers. She therefore is led to give details, and 
portray individuals ; and wc must admit that her touches are 
(as usual) rather caustic. Her husband enters into no parti- 
culars of the kind; yet there is one remarkable point upoo 
which the two narratives perfectly agree. Wc have long been 
taught to believe that the charge of having accepted a bribe, 
brought against Sir Robert Walpole in 1712, was a groundless 
accusation trumped up for party purposes, and bis expul^on 
from the House of Common a flagrant instance of party malne 
and injustice. Nor will what b said on the sulqecl m Swift*s 
Journal avail much to persuade us of the contrary. But these 
two people, writing separately, Mr. Wortley and histrifo, both 
Uioroughly hostile to the Queen's last ministry and the parlia- 
ment it swayed, both ready to condemn everv proceeding 
sanctioned by either, do yet both mention Walpole as a man 
whom the cleared convictiioaof corrupt practices had toft with 
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a blot upon his character that nothing could efface. Whichever 
way truth may lie, he afterwards proved how keenly he felt the 
mortifying transaction; but proved it in a manner creditable 
to his hearty— by showing gratitude, not by seeking revenge. 
On his being ordered to withdraw while the house voted his 
commitment to prison, one personal friend only, Daniel 
CampbeU, of Shawfield, a Scotch member, arose, went out with 
him, and attended him to the gates of the Tower. Sir Robert 
did not forget this when he was minister. Mr. Campbell, a 
moderate man, asked few favours for himself; but any person 
in whose behalf he could be induced to say a word, had a fairer 
chance of success than if patronised by the greatest and most 
powerful of WaIpole*s supporters. His paramount influence, 
and the consequence it gave him, are hinted at in Lord Binning*s 
satirical ballad upon the Duke of Argylls levee. 

" When, lo ! 

Great Daniel showed his face. 

At sight of bim low bowed the peer ; 
Daniel vouchsafed a nod : 

Tto seen Sir Robert, and 'tis done.* 
' Ton'TO kept me in, by 1 ' " 



Mr. Wortley, writing (it appears) within a twelvemonth after 
the accession, says that the Regency then appointed was so 
chosen as to deserve and win universal approbation. Yet, be- 
fore the King came over, it had split into separate factions; 
Lord Marlborough (ue. the Duke), Lord Halifax, and Lord 
Townshend, each aiming at the whole power, and each trying 
to strengthen himself among the Tories ; because it was un- 
derstood that a junction between the two parlies would be a 
thing agreeable to the new sovereign. But even the men most 
willing to promote this, were still for the punishment of the 
criminals; he gives the late Queen's ministers no softer name. 
Therefore Lord Halifax lost ground, from being suspected of 
a wish to save Harley ; and what he lost was gained by Lord 
Townshend, or rather by Mr. Walpole, who had got the entire 
(]^overnment of his brother-in-law, and rose upon his shoulders. 
The Tories, however, as well as the Whigs, arc divided by 
Mr. Wortley into two classes, court and country : nay, he 
adds, "The country Whijjs and country Tories were not very 
different in their notions ; and nothing hindered them from 
joining, but the fears that each had of the other's bringing in 
their whole party." While, according to him, "the court 
Whigs had quite lost the esteem of the nation when Lord Ox- 
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Tirx pit imi itp^-fT- *: nuc ui^ :*:iiiiiry Winn^ did prny thing 
lisE iTBf •onnf arauKsc uh i-nur: oini;: irja m&Mmons mi- 
iu«iBy;* — BMbf ^elzli:^ vh;uiii:re^ ic spbf k«|:iJL Ue finds 

<Ai0^^ tbf iOBf; 5f!^ cc uif iiictrA:a]mfiB&. ^kk^ giTe *' the 
u^*' t iBKi£rai ari'ixiLpf : Uif -v^nrfinr of the procb- 
cfafimr t ikfv iiLrioBiDfaiL ▼ini'x in:- ci^if-fih- declare it 

ik SJo^^ 'VTB^ v: Livf A/tiif im: Wio/s^ i^%td, awl thus 

dip prA» mi inm^qBfc' m^usox «di:*«T jl aymj; fAecskss: the 
dBBOOid <tf SK'iTP ]D:a»fv i:c ui« frrL Jis: : liit Ait^oarr changes 
due ^bfcuKV^ ».^ coL^ T:n!^ be Wixu^ if ma ccfp o ble to 
Mr. Wi^;«i*f . and uo^ esctf^uu^ is uif freasuy. the coaunis- 
«f 'vkk^ be »y$^ sjiec ic^ ite mn of coasiderable im- 
lad ««rf »f ver ^sptmisac i^>a ife First Lord, or 

by Ub. t^ dke amp cc Lccd C^xfevd:— 4D these sins 

W kii^ »> die chAJ^ oc Wi]^^. *-vbi»)f TN4ni€e awl imprn- 
dwr siy¥ i^ Basvxr^c v cBMi>Ni by all the Whigs but 
time aka: te««i i^'« ib^ o.-^r:.'' - iW chief men in pbce 
are tkf Sc»ier. Sor Kc^ari Onskw. Mr. Axiiaby. Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Lk^kcv. Mr. IkxsninM. Mr. Bayiey. Mr. Fnlieney. and 
Mr. xaahife. Excv^ die rro Ust« every one of the nine has 
ex{««aKd his decide ti Wa^^'s cowfact: awl these two 
T^ «evvr recioMd a^n^ the mea vho «>pre able to judge 
of the kwe of cv^mHMK. er of the iKhBatioiis of the people." 
WWa the sam^ Pwtemey. w> kn^jer Walpole's friend, headed 
a povernil offMNutm a,^UK« him. fwrhafts Mr. Wortler grew 
to aQov him siMae j4ill in maaagiafl both the house and the 
peof4e. Bat to lei hmi ^peak oa: **Mr. Walpole, who has 
less credit than any of the niae. is set at the head of them by 
Lord Tovnshead^s faToor. Lord Tovasheod acts against his 
own interest in netting op Mr. Wal(M>le alwTe the rest ; but he 
iras neTer thoaght to havta strong jndgnMnt« though his lan- 
guage and wmning carriage and honest intention made all the 
Whigs justly wish to see him Secretary of Sute. Nothing 
could have sunk his credit with them, imless his blindness lo 
Mr. Walpole's actions should set them against him." 

Next follows ; *' But there may be another reason why Mr. 
Walpole is thus supported. Baron B. is said to take what 
money he can, and Mr. Walpole is the most proper man in 
England to assist him in getting it. Why should Baron B. join 
himself to a man so suspicious unless he did take it ?" — and 
he proceeds to show how closely ihev are linked together. 
• Then, as Mr. Walpole ''is already looked upon as the chief 
.mmwtcr,"-«and Mr. WorUey thinks him in the direct road 
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actually to become so,— ''can it/' he asks, '' be for the honour 
of the Govemment to have a man marked for corruption de- 
clared first minister? Can he bear l^e envy of such a post?" 
This account of what was passing cannot well be called im- 
partialy since the writer obriously leans — does more than lean 
— to one side; but he sets down his real opinions, formed on 
the spot, and recorded only for himself: and surely it maybe 
desirable, though but as a matter of curiosity, to learn how . 
the facts and characters at which we are now looking back 
through the telescope of time, through the long series of years 
chat has made them historical^ appeared to the eyes of their 
contemporaries. 



ACCOUNT 



OF 



THE COURT OF GEORGE I 



AT HIS ACGESSIOK. 



BY LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 



I WAS then in Yorkshire ; Mr. Wortley had stayed in town 
on the account of some business, and the Queen's death de- 
tained him there. Lord Haliftii, his near relation, was put at 
the head of the Treasury ; and, willing to have the rest of the 
commissioners such as he thought he could depend upon, he 
named him for one of them. It will be surprising to add that 
he hesitated to accept of it, at a time when his father was alive 
and his present income very small : but he had certainly re- 
fused it if he had not been persuaded to it by a rich old uncle 
of mine. Lord Pierrepont, whose fondness for me gave him 
expectations of a large legacy. 

The new court with all their train was arrived before I left 
the country. The Duke of Marlborough was returned in. a sort 
of triumph, with the apparent merit of having suffered for his 
fidelity in the succession, and was reinstated in his oflce of ge- 
neral, etc. In short, all people who had suffered any hardship 
or disgrace during the late ministry would hav« U believed 
that it was occasioned by theur attachment to the Uam^ of Ha- 
nover. Even Mr. Walpole, who had been sent to Uie Tower 
for a piece of bribery proved upon him, was called a confessor 
to the cause. But he had another piece of good luck that yet 
more contributed to his advancement : he had a verf haad- 
some sister, whose folly had lost her reputation in London ; but 
the yet greater folly of Lord Townshead, who happened to be 
a neighbour in Norfolk to Mr. Walpole, had occasioned his 
being drawn in to marry her some months before the Qncgn 
died. "■ 

Lord Townshend had that sort of understanding whiclL. 
monly makes men honest in the first part of ^hdir lives ^ Jipoj 
follow the instruction of their tutor^ and till sonebody. tliidBi & 
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worth while to show them a new path, go regularly on in the 
road where they are set. Lord Townshend had then been 
many years an excellent husband to a sober wife, a kind mas- 
ter to all his servants and dependants, a serviceable relation 
whenever it was in his power, and followed the instinct of na- 
ture in being fond of his children. Such a sort of behaviour 
without any glaring absurdity, either in prodigality or avarice, 
always gains a man the reputation of reasonable and honest; 
and this was his character when the Earl of Godolphin sent him 
envoy to the States ; not doubtihg but he would be faithful to 
his orders, without giving himself the trouble of criticizing on 
them, which is what all ministers wish in an envoy. Robotun, 
a French refugee, (secretary to BernstofT, one of the Elector of 
Hanover's ministers,] happened to be at the Hague and was 
civilly received by Lord Townshend who treat^ him at his 
table with the English hospitality ; and he was charmed with a 
reception which his birth and education did not entitle him to. 
Lord Townshend was recalled when the Queen changed her 
ministfy ; his wifte died, and he retired into the country, where 
(as I have said before) Watpole had art enough to make him 
marry his sister Dolly. At that time, I believe, he did not 
propose much more advantage by the match than to get rid 
of a girl that lay heavy on his hands. 

When King George ascended the throne, he was surroimded 
by all his German ministers and play-fellows, malt and female. 
Baron Goritz was the most considerable among them both for 
birth and fortune. He had managed the King's treasury, for 
thirty years, with the utmost fidelity and economy ; and had 
the true German honesty, being a plain, sincere, and unambi* 
tious man. Bemstoff, the secretary, was of a different turn. 
He was avaricious, artful, and designing; and had got his 
share in the King's councils by bribing his women. Robotun 
was employed in these matters, and had the sanguine ambition 
of a Frenchman. He resolved there should be an English mi- 
nistry of his choosing; and, knowing none of them personally 
but Townshend, he had not failed to recommend him to his 
master, and his master to the King, as the only proper person 
for the important post of Secretary of State ; and he entered 
upon that office with universal applause, having at that time a 
very popular character, which he might probably have retained 
for ever if he had not been entirely governed by his wife and 
her brother Robert Walpole, whom he immediately advanced 
to be Paymaster, esteemed a post of exceeding profit, and very 
necessary for his indebted estate. 

B«i he had yet higher, yiey^B, or rather he found it necessary 
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to move higher, lest he should not be able to keep that. The 
Earl of Wharton, now Marquis, both hated and despised him. 
His large estate, the whole income of trhich was spent in the 
service of the party, and his own parts, made him considera- 
ble ; though his profligate life lessened that weight that a more 
regular conduct would have given him. 

Lord Halifax, who was now advanced to the dignity of Earl, 
and graced with the Garter, and First Commissioner of the 
Treasury, treated him with contempt. The Earl of Notting- 
ham, who had the real merit of having renounced the ministry 
in Queen Anne's reign, when he thought they were going to 
alter the succession, was not to be reconciled to Walpole, 
irhom he looked upon as stigmatized for corruption. 

The Duke of Marlborough, who, in his old age, was making 
the same figure at court that he did when he first came into it, 
— I mean, bowing and smiling in the antechamber while 
Townshend was in the closet, — was not, however, pleased with 
Walpole, who began to behave to him with the insolence of new 
favour; and his Duchess, who never restrained her ton^l^ue in 
her Ufe, used to make public jokes of the beggary she first 
knew him in, when her caprice gave him a considerable place, 
against the opinion of Lord Godolphin and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

To balance these, he had introduced some friends of his 
own, by his recommendation to Lord Townshend, who did no- 
thing but by his instigation. Colonel Stanhope was made the 
other Secretary of State. He had been unfortunate in Spain, 
and there did not want those who attributed it to ill conduct; 
but he was called generous, brave, true to his friends, and 
had an air of probity which prejudiced the world in his fih 
vour. 

The King*s character may be comprised in very few words. 
In private life he would have been called an honest block- 
head ; and Fortune, that made him a king, added nothing to 
his happiness, only prejudiced his honesty, and shortened his 
days. No man was ever more free from ambition ; he loved 
money, but loved to keep his own, without being rapacious of 
other men*8. He would have grown rich by saving, bat was 
incapable of laying schemes for getting ; he was more properly 
dull than lazy, and would have been so well contended to have 
remained in his little town of Hanover, that if the ambition of 
those about him had not been greater than his own, we should 
never have seen him in England; and the natural honesty of 
his temper, joined with the narrow notions of a low education, 
made him look upon bis acceptance of the crown as an act of 
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usurpation, ^^hich was always uneasy to him. But he was 
carried by the stream of the people about him, in that, as in 
every action of his life. He could speak no English, and was 
past the age of learning it. Our customs and laws were all 
mysteries to him, which he neither tried to understand, nor 
was capable of understanding if he had endeavoured it. He 
was passively good-natured, and wished all mankind enjoyed 
quiet, if they would let him do so. The mistress that followed 
him hither was so much of his own temper, that I do not won- 
der at the engagement between them. She was duller than 
himself, and consequently did not find out that he was so ; and 
had lived in that figure at Hanover almost forty years, (for 
she came hither at threescore,) without meddling in any af- 
fairs of the electorate ; content with the small pension he al- 
lowed her, and the honour of his visits when he had nothing 
else to do, which happened very often. She even refused 
coming hither at first, fearing that the people of England, who, 
she thought, were accustomed to use their kings barbarously, 
might chop off his head in the first fortnight; and had not love 
or gratitude enough to venture being involved in his ruin. 
And the poor man was in peril of coming hither without know- 
ing where to pass his evenings ; which Tic was accustomed to 
do in the apartments of women, free from business. But Ma- 
dame Kilmansegg saved him from this misfortune. She was 
told that Mademoiselle Schulenberg scrupled this terrible 
journey ,* and took the opportunity of offering her service to 
his Majesty, who willingly accepted of it; though he did not 
offer to faciliate it to her by the payment of her debts, which 
made it very difficult for her to leave Hanover without the 
permission of her creditors. But she was a woman of wit and 
spirit, and knew very well of what importance this step was to 
her fortune. She got out of the town in disguise, and made 
the best of her way in a post-chaise to Holland, from whence 
she embarked with the King, and arrived at the same time with 
him in England; which was enough to make her called his 
mistress, or at least so great a favourite that the whole court 
began to pay her uncommon respect. 

This lady deserves I should be a little particular in her cha- 
racter, there being something in it worth speaking of. She 
was past forty: she had never been a beauty, but certainly 
very agreeable in her person when adorned by youth ; and had 
once appeared so charming to the King, that it was said the di- 
vorce and ruin of his beautiful Princess, the Duke of Zell's 
daughter, was owing to the hopes her mother (who was de- 
clared mistress to the King*s father, and all-powerfuU in his 
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court,) had of setting her daughter in her place; and that the 
project did not succeed, by the passion which Madame KO- 
mansegg took for M. Kilmansegg, who was son of a merchant 
of Hamburgh, and, after having a child by him, there was no- 
thing left for her but to marry him. Her ambitious mother 
ran mad with the disappointment, and died in that deplorable 
manner, leaving 40,000 pounds, which she had heaped by the 
favour of the Elector, to this daughter; which was very easily 
squandered by one of her temper. She was both luxurious 
and generous, devoted to her pleasures, and seemed to have 
taken Lord Rochester's resolution of avoiding all sorts of 
self-denial. She had a greater vivacity in conversation 
than ever I knew in a German of either sex. She loved read- 
ing, and had a taste of all polite learning. Her humour 
was easy and sociable. Her constitution inclined her to 
gallantry. She was well-bred and amusing in company. She 
knew both how to please and be pleased, and had experience 
enough to know it was hard to do either without money. Her 
unlimited expenses had left her with very little remaining, and 
she made what haste she could to make advantage of the opi- 
nion the English had of her power with the King, by receiv- 
ing the presents that were made her from all quarters ; and 
which she knew very well must cease when it was known that 
the Ring*s idleness carried him to her lodgings without either 
regard for her advice, or affection for her person, which time 
and very bad paint had left without any of the charms which 
had once attracted him. His best-beloved mistress remained 
still at Hanover, which was the beautiful Countess of Platen. 

Perhaps it will be thought a digression in this place to tell 
the story of his amour with her ; but, as I write only for my- 
self, I shall always think I am at liberty to make what digres- 
sions I think fit, proper or improper; besides that in my opi- 
nion nothing can set the King's character in a clearer light. 
That lady was married to Madame Kilmansegg*s brother, the 
most considerable man in Hanover for birth and fortune; and 
her beauty was as far beyond that of any of the other women 
that appeared. However, the King saw her every day without 
taking notice of it, and contented himself with his habitual 
commerce with Mademoiselle Schulenberg. 

In those little courts there is no distinction of much value 
but what arises from the favour of the Prince; and Madame 
Platen saw with great indignation that all her charms w*ere 
passed over unregarded ; and she took a method to get over 
this misfortune which would never have entered into the head 
of a woman of sense, and yet irhich met with woiiAeifiil boo- 
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cess. She asked an audience of his Highness, who granted 
it without guessing what she meant by it ; and she told him that 
as nobody could refuse her the first rank in that place, it 
was very mortifying to see his Highness not show her any 
mark of favour ; and, as no person could be more attached 
to his person than herself, she begged with tears in her fine 
eyes that he would alter his behaviour to her. The Elector, 
very much astonished at this complaint, answered that he did 
not know any reason he had given her to believe he was want- 
ing in respect for her, and that he thought her not only the 
greatest lady, but the greatest beauty of the court. "If that 
be (rue, sire," replied she sobbing, ** why do you pass all 
your time with Mademoiselle Schulenberg, while I hardly re- 
ceive the honour of a visit from you?" His Highness promised 
to mend his manners, and from that time was very assiduous 
in waiting upon her. This ended in a fondness, which her 
husband disliked so much that he parted with her ; and she 
had the glory of possessing the heart and person of her 
master, and to turn the whole stream of courtiers that used to 
attend Mademoiselle Schulenberg to her side. However, he 
did not break with his first love, and often went to her apart- 
ment to cut paper, which was his chief employment there; 
which the Countess of Platen easily permitted him, having 
often occasion for his absence. She was naturally gallant; 
and, after having thus satisfied her ambition, pursued her 
warmer inclinations. 

Young Craggs came about this time to Hanover, where his 
fother sent him to take a view of that court in his tour of tra- 
velling. Ho was in his first bloom of youth and vigour; and 
had so strong an appearance of that perfection, that it was 
called beauty by the generality of women : though in my opi- 
nion there was a coarseness in his face and shape that had 
more the air of a porter than a gentleman ; a/id, if Fortune had 
not interposed her almighty power, he might by his birth have 
appeared in that figure; his father being nothing more consi- 
derable at his first appearance in the world than footman to 
Lady Mary Mordant, the gallant Duchess of Norfolk, who had 
always half a doien intrigues to manage. Some servant must 
always be trusted in affairs of that kind, and James Craggs 
had the good fortune to be chosen for that purpose. She found 
him both faithfid and discreet, and he was soon advanced to 
the dignity of valetnle-chambre. 

King James U. had an amour with her after he was upon 
the throne, and respected the Queen enough to endeavour to 
kaep U mtirely from her knowledge. James Craggs was the 
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ttessenger between tbe King and the Duchess, and did not fe3 
to make the best use of so important a trust. He scraped a 
great deal of money firom the bounty of this royal lover, and 
was too inconsiderable to be hurt by his ruin ; and'Ad not con- 
cern himself much for that of his mistress, which by lower in- 
trigues happened soon after. This fellow, from the report of 
all parties, and even firom that of his professed enemies, had 
a very uncommon genius ; a head well turned for calculation; 
great industry ; and [teas] so just an observer of the world, 
that the meanness of his education never appeared in his con- 
versation. 

The Duke of Marlborough, who was sensible how well he 
was qualified for aCEairs that required secrecy, employed him 
as his procurer both for women and money ; and he acquitted 
himself so well of these trusts as to please his master, and yet 
raise a considerable fortune, by turning his money in the 
public funds, the secret of which came often to his knowledge 
by the Duke's employing him. He had this only son, whom 
he looked on with the partiality of a parent; and resolved to 
spare nothing in his education that could add to his figure. 

Young Craggs had great vivacity, a happy memory, and 
flowing elocution; he was brave and generous; and had an 
appearance of open-heartedness in his manner that gained him 
a universal good-will, if not a universal esteem. It is true, 
there appoannl a heat and want of judgment in all his words 
and actions, which did not make him very valuable in the eyes 
of cool judges, but Madame Platen was not of that number. 
His youth and Hro made him appear a conquest worthy her 
charmii, and hor charms made her appear very well worthy 
his passionate addresses. Two people so well disposed towards 
each other were very soon in the closest engagement ; and the 
first proof Madame Platen gave him of her affection was intro- 
ducing him to the favour of the Elector, who took it on her 
word that he was a young man of extraordinary merit, and 
he named him for Cofferer at his first accession to the crown 
of England, and I believe it was the only place that he then 
disposed of from any inclination of his own. This proof of 
Madame Platen's favour hindered her coming hither. 

Bernstoff was afraid she might meddle in the disposition of 
places that he was willing to keep in his own hands ; and he 
represented to the King that the Roman Catholic religion that 
she professed was an insuperable objection to her appearance 
at the Court of England, at least so early ; but he gave her 
private hopes that tUngs might be so managed as to make her 
admittance easy when tbe Sing was settled in his new doioh 
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nions. And with this hope she consented without much con- 
cern to let her go without her ; not reflecting that weak minds 
lose all impressions by even short absences. But as her own 
understanding did not furnish her with very great refinements, 
she was troubled with none of the fears that would have 
affected a stronger head, and had too good an opinion of her 
own beauty to believe anything in England could efface it; 
while 3(adame Kilmansegg attached herself to the one thing 
necessary, — getting what money she could by the sale of places, 
and the credulity of those who thought themselves very politic 
in securing her favour. 

Lord Halifax was one of this number ; his ambition was un- 
bounded, and he aimed at no less than the Treasurer's staff, 
and thought himself in a fine road for it by furnishing Madame 
Kilmansegg both with money and a lover. Mr. Methuen was 
the man he picked out for that purpose. He was one of the 
Lords of the Treasury ; he was handsome and well-made ; he 
had wit enough to be able to affect any part he pleased, and a 
romantic turn in his conversation that could entertain a lady 
with as many adventures as Othello, — and it is no ill way of 
gaining Desdemonas. Women are very apt to take their 
lovers' characters from their own mouths ; and if you will be- 
lieve Mr. Methuen's account of himself, neither Artamenes nor 
Oroondates ever had more valour, honour, constancy, and 
discretion. Half of these bright qualities were enough to charm 
Madame Kilmansegg; and they were very soon in the strictest 
famih'arity, which continued for different reasons^ to the plea- 
sure of both parties, till the arrival of Mademoiselle Schulen- 
berg, which was hastened by the German ministers, who en- 
vied the money accumulated by Madame Kilmansegg, which 
they longed to turn into another channel ; which they thought 
would be more easily drawn into their own hands. ^ They 
took care to inform Mademoiselle Schulenberg of the fond re- 
ception all the Germans met with in England, and gave her a 
view of the immense fortune that waited here here. This was 
enough to cure her fears, and she arrived accompanied by a 
young niece who had already made some noise at Hanover. 
She had projected the conquest of the Prince of Wales, and 
had so far succeeded as to obtain his favours for some 
months ; but the Princess, who dreaded a rival to her power, 
soon put an end to the correspondence, and she was no longer 
possessed of his good graces when he came hither. 

I have not yet given the character of the Prince. The fire 
of his temper appeared in every look and gesture; which, 
being unhappily under the direction of a small understanding, 
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was every day throwing him upon some indiscreiion. He vas 
naturally sincere, and his prido told him that he was placed 
above constraint ; not reflecting that a high rank carries along 
with it a necessity of a more decent and regulairl)6havioQr 
than is expected from those who are not set in so conspicuous 
a light. He was so far from being of that opinion, that he 
looked on all the men and women he saw as creatures he might 
kick or kiss for his diversion ; and, whenever he met with any 
opposition in those designs, he thought his opposers insolent 
rebels to the will of God, who created them for bis use, and 
judged of the merit of all people by their ready submission to 
his orders, or the relation they had to his power. And in this 
view he looked upon the Princess as the most meritorious of 
her sex; and she took care to keep him in that sentiment by 
all the arts she was mistress of. He had married her by in- 
clination ; his good-natured father had been so complaisant as 
to let him choose a wife for himself. Slie was of the house of 
Anspach, and brought him no great addition either of money 
Ql* alliance ; but was at that time esteemed a German beauty, 
and had that genius which qualified her for the government of 
a fool, and made her despicable in the eyes of men of sense ; 
I mean a low cunning, which gave her an inclination to cheat 
all the people she conversed with, and often cheated herself in 
the first place, by showing her the wrong side of her interest, 
not having understanding enough to observe that falsehood in 
conversation, like red on the face, should be used very seldom 
and very sparingly, or they destroy that interest and beauty 
which they are designed to heighten. 

Her first thought on her marriage w as to secure to herself 
the sole and whole direction of her spouse ; and to that pur- 
pose she counterfeited the most extravagant fondness for his 
person ; yet, at the same time, so devoted to his pleasures, 
(which she often told him were the rule of all her thoughts and 
actions,] that whenever he thought proper to find them with 
other women, she even loved whoever was instrumental to his 
entertainment, and never resented any tiling but what ap- 
peared to her a want of respect for him ; and in this light she 
really could not help taking notice that the presents made to 
her on her wedding were not worthy of his bride, and at 
least she ought to have had all his mother's jewels. This was 
enough to make him lose all respect for his indulgent father. 
He downri{;ht abused his ministers, and talked impertinently 
to his old grandmother the Prii^ccss SopLia ; which ended in 
such a coldness towards all his family as left him entirely under 
the government of his wife. 
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The indolent Elector contented himself with showing his 
resentment by his silence towards him ; and this was the 
situation the family first appeared in when they came into 
England. This behaviour did not, however, hinder schemes 
being laid by various persons of gratifying their ambition, or 
making their fortunes, by particular attachments to each of the 
royal family. 
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BY MR. WORTLEY. 



.is MK'^i ^ th^ Queen to de»l, the palace of St. James's 
w;i$ ital viih ike Whigs« wlu> were impatient to see the choice 
nf AtlhBiHKT. \\ hen the names were known, it had the uni- 
infr»l a|pfrv4Mitk>n of aD men except a few friends of my Lord 
:^UKleriajMi. mv I ocd Somer^ and mv Lord \^ harton. Bat 
locdjt SwKlerbind and \^ harton were verv wisely left out, 
ki^m^ K^Nl tix^ violent and too odioos to a great part of the 
luCKHiu TW Re^>fttcy bad not been long met but there be<>[an 
lo l^ ;^o or ikm {Mrw$ among them: and, before the King 
CttHnr.K ^:i^prf«n p«l4idy known that Lord Marlborough, Lord 
To^wtlMiid. jind lord HjiUfox, did each of them aim at the 
%k\4e |.v^ifc: and. lyciU!W they had heard that the Kings 
inctMMOon w;ji5 to ka^i^ a mixture of ^^ bigs and Tories, each of 
iW:i^ ibea end^vvMiv^ to sifeiif;then himself by an addition of 
Ti>rK^ : Nmc: all WT them nMkly enough to drop their friends 
the ^^ ki(;:s^ ^ K^ KjkI Kma all ah>ng so lealous for the succes- 
;»on. M) l.onl To^nj^kend had the good fortune to be joined 
wiih the best of the Torie** my Lnrd X . 

It vas xer\ extnonfimiry to see a cabinet oomcQ chosen out 
of the \\ hi^;$« an^t vYt many of the best plaoes in the Hoose of 
Commons i>IK^red to the Tories: whidi krab as if the Lords 
were satkfie^i vith getting places for thenualves, and .showed 
their ingratitude to>!^anls the Commons, who had done erery 
thing in the late reign ; but my Lord Townshend got the better. 

My Lord Marlborough was justly blamed for endeayooriog 
to put his officers of the army into all the civil places : and my 
Lord Halifax, fi^r giving too much reason to suspect he was 
billing to save Oxford ; and he was indiscreet enongk' to do 

this, though Mr. G , who was said to be for the scheme 

of mixmg Whigs and Tories, declared to all he met that the 
criminals ought to be punUhed : so that it was phiin that Lord 
Halifaxs design of favouring Hariev could not be irith the 
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King's approbation, every one of his German minbters declar- 
ing openly against it. The suspicion of Lord Halifax's being too 
much Oxford's friend, for which he gave too much reason, was 
the occasion of all the wrong steps that may have been taken. 
For whenever Mr. \Yalpole, who had got the entire govern- 
ment of Lord Townshendy had a mind to take any violent step, 
though never so disgusting to the people, he was sure to carry 
his point. If my Lord Halifax said anything against it, he was 
said to speak in favour of the Tories ; if any other spoke against 
it, it was said he was of my Lord Halifax's party ; so that no 
one could have a fair hearing but himself : and he was certainly 
in this particular to be preferred before Lord Halifax, that no 
one suspected his being a friend to the Tories, for whom the 
King seemed to have no inclination after Sir Thomas Hanmer 
had been weak enough to refuse his favour. 

Lord Halifax seldom could gain his point, though he was 
never so much in the right. Mr. Walpole carried every thing, 
though he was never so much in the wrong. 

Before the opening of the session, Mr. Walpole was in full 
power ; and when the places of consequence were to be disposed 
of, Mr. Walpole named as many as he thought fit, striking out 
of the list presented by the Treasury to the King, not only To- 
ries, but Whigs, when be wanted to put others in their places; 
and at a debate, at which eight of the cabinet and about as many 
commoners were present, Mr. Walpole carried it that the books, 
letters, and papers on which the late ministers were to be im- 
peached, should not be read till the orders were made. Mr. 
M alpole pretends he did not think Lord Halifax was to be 
trusted with them. But most people are of opinion Mr. Wal- 
pole wanted to have the whole credit of the management of this 
affair* and, by knowing more of these papers, to seem an able 
talker and writer. 

He mighty if he had pleased, have produced papers to impeach 
the guilty in the first week of the session ; but, instead of thati 
he delayed his report four months after the session was begun, 
to make it so much the finer. The whole body of the W- higs 
were impatient to have the impeachment begin, .and foresaw 
that the criminals might make great advantage of this delay. 
So that this delay, and all the ill consequences attending it, are 
justly charged upon the imprudence of Mr. Walpole. 

It was owing to him that, in the proclamation for choosing 
the parliament, it was declared in preity strong terms that it 
was the King's desire that Whigs should be chosen; and was 
an open declaration that no Tories were to have any share in 
the King's favour, which could not but exasperate them, and 
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certainly was not the occasion of any number of Whigs being 
chosen, more than would have been without it. The Whigs 
that had no dealings with the court, generally disliked it. 

It was owing to him that the Kin^ asked more money for 
the civil list ; which gave the Tories a great advantage over the 
WhigSy and which all the Whigs were sorry for but those who 
depended upon the court. Had it been proper to make an 
addition in the first session, it would have come much more 
properly from the House of Commons. 

It was plain, before the parliament met, that they were ready 
to do what the King pleased, so that whatever was obtained 
was not owing to any particular man ; nor could any man, or 
any set of Whigs, be considerable enough to put off anything 
that the King would have done ; and the only question was, 
what was fit to be done, and in what manner. It appears, by 
what has happened, many things have not been managed as 
they should be; and the heat of many Tories in the country, 
and the indifference of many Whigs, is owing to a wrong 
conduct. 

The injustice shown in trying of elections has perhaps this 
session been greater than ever. 

Mr. Walpole*8 violence and imprudence is censured by all 
the W higs but those who depend upon the court ; and among 
these all the chief, except one or two (who are not reckoned 
among the men of good judgment] under his conduct. The 
chief men in place are the Speaker, Sir Richard Onslow, Mr. 
Boscawen, Mr. Aislaby,Mr. Smith, Mr. Lechmere, Mr. Bayley, 
Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Stanhope. Except the two last, every one 
of these nine has expressed his dislike of Mr. Walpole's con- 
duct ; and these two were never reckoned among the men who 
were able to judge of the House of Commons, or of the inclina- 
tions of the people. Neither has been much versed in the 
business of the House ; and Mr. Stanhope has made many re- 
markable false steps in managing the business of the House. 

So that had the King taken the opinion of the principal mem- 
bers of the House before any business of moment was proposed, 
which was the method constantly used by King William, affairs 
would certainly have been managed in a different way. 

Mr. Walpole, who has less credit than any of the nine, is set 
at the head of them by Lord Tdwnshend's favour. Lord 
Townshend, that was never of the House himself, thinks Mr. 
Walpole understands it better than anybody, because he knows 

more of it than himself. Mr, : and Mr. B seem 

entirely joined with Lord Townshend and Mr. Walpole; so that 
whatever the King hears from B — — , or B , or Lord 
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Townshend, are commonly the words pat into their mouths by 
Mr. AValpole. 

Lord Townshend acts mudi against his own interest in set- 
ting up Mr. Walpole above the rest ; but Lord Townshend was 
never thought to have a strong judgment, though his language 
and ^inm'ng carriage and honest intention made all the Whigs 
justly wish to see him Secretary of State, lie is the fittest man 
for it in the House of Lords ; nothing could have sunk his cre- 
dit, or can ever make tlie Whigs see him changed, unless his 
blindness towards Mr. Walpole's actions should set them against 
him, as it has made them less for him than they would have' 
been otherwise. Mr. Stanhope, who has doubled his fortune 
in one year, as he thinks, by the favour of Lord Townshend, 
will always second what he does; and perhaps his want of 
judgment, or want of skill in the House of Commons, may give 
him a great opinion of Mr. Walpole. Of the nine above named, 
four or five who differ from [him] in this point have been al- 
ways reckoned above him in judgment ; so that what he says 
are commonly Mr. Walpole^s words. 

There may be another reason Mr. Witlpole is so supported. 

Baron B is said to take what money he can. Mr. 

Walpole is the most proper man in England to assist him in 
getting it; and why should Baron B. join himself with a man so 
suspicious, unless he did take it? There are very strong cir- 
cumstances for suspecting Baron B. has got great sums, and 

(1) is known to be the director of Baron B.; and, indeed, 

this alliance is so well known, that no man ever says anything 
of Mr. Walpole, except in praise of him, to any of iliem. 

Mr. ^^'alpole is already looked upon as the chief minister, 
made so by Lord Townshend; and when lie is in the Treasury, 
it will be thought that the King has declared him so. The Duke 
of Albemarle, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Clifford, afterwards 
Treasurer, were all Commissioners at a lime. In King Wil- 
liam's [reign] Lord Godolphin was third Commissioner of the 
Treasury after having been Secretary of Slate. Lord Mon- 
tague was one of the seven Begcnts in King William's absence. 
Great men have generally been of the Treasury; and when a 
Commissioner of the Treasury has equal favour with any of 
the other ministers, he will be first minister. 

Can it be for the honour of the Government to have a man 
marked for corruption declared first minister ? Can he bear 
the envy of having such a post ? especially when he has already 

(1) The name to bo supplied seems eyidenlly Mr. Walpole. 
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ptMii «f K«o Pity I ill r^ and a place for his ude, though 

Vhr » i» be li ii (dbr frf«mry% is it reasonMe he should 
altlierest? 

TWCoaHBaioMnrsoftbeTreasiinr hare chmihmmiIt been all 

m of gftttt fcpre> ^umI independent of one iwwhfr, diose by 
King^s fatfonr. 

IV Ike Ert of the Counnssioners of the Treasor in King 
lidkm^s law be looked over, it is plain be diost nen not 
Bxlf m be of the suK opinion: in Kmg Oiades's tine it was 
phidhrsotoo. 

Mflord Oxford was the first commissioner that chose aU his 
bndbrai» and it is plain what was the iD consequence of gtving 
him so nncontrofcd a power. 

If there be one or two in the commission who are not of Mr. 
Walpole^s chooring> ther cannot Under any of his projects, so 
Ihni they CM dMM> harm ; andean do no good bntto inform 
tin En« of his aCurs. This is what Mr. Wa^iole will nndea- 
mmr lo pievem all he can. 
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LETTERS 



WRITTEN BEFORE THE YEAR 1717. 



TO LADY- 



HAVi5Gy like other undeserving people, a vast opinion of my 
own merits, and some small faith in your sincerity, I believed 
it impossible you should forget me, and therefore very impu- 
dently expected a long letter from you this morning; but 
Heaven, which you know delights in abasing the proud, has, I 
find, decreed no such thing ; and notwithstanding my vanity 
and your vows, I begin to fancy myself forgotten; and this 
epistle comes, in humble manner, to kiss your hands and peti- 
tion for the scanty alms of one little visit, though never so short : 
pray, Madam, for God's sake, have pity on a poor prisoner — 
one little visit — so may God send you a fine husband, conti- 
nuance of beauty^ etc.; but if you deny my request, and make 
a jest of my tenderness (which, between friends,! do think a little 

upon the ridiculous), I do vow never to ; but I had better 

not vow, for I shall certainly love you, do what you will — 
though I beg you would not tell some certain people of that 
fond expression, who will infaillibly advise you to follow the 
abominable maxims of, no answer, ill-treatment, and so forth, 
not considering that such conduct is full as base as beating a 
poor wretch who has his hands tied; and mercy to the dis- 
tressed is a mark of divine goodness. Upon which godly 
consideration I hope you will afford a small visit to your dis- 
consolate M. PiERREPOirr. 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. (1) 

Ash Wednesday, 1700. 

This comes to inquire after your health in the first place? 
and if there be any hopes of the recovery of my diamond ? If 

(1) Mil. ^^orlley was Anne Worlley, the second daughter of the Hon- 
ourable SMmj IVortley MonUgu, the second son of the first Lord Sand- 
wich, who, opon bis varriage with the only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Francis Worlley, w« obligtd by Sir Francis's will to take his name. 
IMirs. Anne WorUey was Ihe lavoorite sister of Edward Wortley Montagu, 
Esq. Lady Mary's bushaod. 
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not, I must content myself wiih reckoning it one of the morti- 
fications proper to this devout time, and it my sen^e for a 
motive of humiliation. Is not this the right temper with which 
we ought to bear losses which ? 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

July 21, 1709. 

How often, my dear Mrs. Wortlcy, must I assure you that 
jfour letters are ever agreeable, and, beyond expression, wel- 
come to me ? Depend upon it, that I reckon the correspondence 
you favour me with, too great a happiness, to neglect it; there 
IS no danger of your fault, I rather fear to grow troublesome 
by my acknowledgments. I will not believe you flatter me, I 
will look upon what you say as an obliging mark of your par- 
tiality. How . happy must I think myself when I fancy your 
friendship to me even great enough to overpower your judg- 
ment I I am afraid this is one of the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, and I cannot be so very successful in so earnest and im- 
portant a wish. This letter is excessively dull. Do you know 
it is from my vast desire of pleasing you, as there is nothing 
more frequent than for the voice to falter when people sing be- 
fore judges, or, as those arguments are always worst where the 
<H'ator is in a passion. Believe me, I could scribble three sheets 

to (I must not name], but to twenty people, thai have not 

so great a share of my esteem, and whose friendship b not so 
absolutely necessary for my happiness, but am quile at a loss 
to you. I will not commend your letters (let them deserve ne- 
ver so much], because I will show you His possible for me to 
forbear what I have mind to, when I know 'tis your desire I 
should do so. My dear, dear, adieu I I am entirely yours, 
and wish nothing more than that it may be some time or other 
in my power to convince you that there is nobody dearer than 
yourself to. M. Pierrepont. 

I am horribly ashamed of this letter, pray Heaven you may 
not think it too inconsiderable to be laughed at— that may be. 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

Avgitiil «, 1709. 

I SHALL run mad—with what heart can people write, when 
they believe their letters will never be repdved? I liavealrea^r 
writ you a very long scrawl^ but it seems it nevw came to your 
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hands ; I cannot bear to be accused of coldness by one ^hom I 
shall love all my life. This will, perhaps, miscarry as the last 
did ; how unfortunate am I if it does I You will think I forget 
you, w^ho are never out of my thoughts. You will fancy me 
stupid enough to neglect your letters, when they are the only 
pleasures of my solitude : in short, you will call me ungrateful 
and iDsensible, when I esteem you as I ought, in esteeming you 
above all the world. If I am not quite so unhappy as I imagine, 
and you do receive this, let me know it as soon as you can ; for 
till then I shall be in terrible uneasiness ; and let mc beg you 
for the future, if you do not receive letters very constantly from 
me, imagine the post-boy killed, imagine the mail burnt, or 
some other strange accident ; you can unagine nothing so im- 
possible as that I forget you, my dear Mrs. Wortley. I know no 
pretence I have to your good opinion but my hearty desiring 
it ; I wish I had that imagination you talk of, to render me a 
fitter correspondent for you, who can write so well on every 
thing. I am now so much alone', I have leisure to pass whole 
days in reading, but am not at all proper for so delicate an em- 
ployment as choosing you books. Your own fancy will better 
direct you. My study at present is nothing but dictionaries and 
granmiars. I am trying whether it be possible to learn with- 
out a master ; I am not certain (and dare hardly hope) I shall 
make any great progress; but I find the study so diverting, I 
am not only easy, but pleased with the solitude that indulges it. 
I forget there is such a place as London, and wish for no com- 
pany but yours. You see, my dear, in making my pleasures 
consist of these unfiashionable diversions, I am not of the num- 
ber who cannot be easy out of the mode. I believe more follies 
are coounitted out of complaisance to the world, than in follow- 
ing our own inclinations— Nature is seldom in the wrong, custom 
always ; itiswithsomeregret I follow it in all the impcrtinencies 
of dress ; the compliance is so trivial it comforts me; but I am 
amazed to see it consulted even in the most important occasions 
of our lives ; and that people of good sense in other things can 
make their happiness consist in the opinions of others, and sa- 
crifice every thing in the desire of appearing in fashion. I call 
all people who fall in love with furniture, clothes, and equipage, 
of this number, and I look upon them as no less in the wrong 
than when they were five years old, and doated on shells, 
pebbles, and hobby-horses ; I believe you will expect this letter 
to be dated from the other world, for sure I am you never heard 
an inhabitant of this talk so before. I suppose you expect, 
Um, I should conclude with begging pardon for this extreme 
very noitoensical letter ; quite contrary^ I think yoa 
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3v idiii^ 13 me nir ic I cooid opx better ibov oiy great 
•arae^rri. nnr ▼♦wr r-fprjaiihuitj aie ▼ick i iu>^hH:t I kaev BTself 
iBButma It. raaa prurnur my^if mad ia thr«« pbfs^ 

Mr «f>?r ay* 1 ^ikt .ieal iNjot Mrs K- : buL beades mv 
bs*iii^ 5ir«ot tt. ai£ oaoer » ac on end. 



P.^ THE LADY Mary Pini»EP»>yT- 

AiiEVft aHh. 1709. 

Dvaa Ladw Mirr mJI aarion imr tioxct : I ctMiLd »x forbear 
waum*; :u i Combrdi^ I>jcujr caiic trw witji me, jl tew »>f ihose 
Ones iiuc Sd auc make me aapny c3 :his week : wbere yoa talk 
or ikutioaras ami :^ruiiiiiar^ be <copf ed me. aad 5aid. ** the 
7T*a*AiD vtiv yoa liad more wit thaa my man. w;fc«, that your 
mind lad aevr^r been enrumcered wish any of these tedious 
lutiiurs : Jiac l jwtey ne^er ji&biiiiaeda> the mksof grammar, 
and 'nernur^ esL-eQud jfl or bb own time in learvi*^ as well as 

inwTt: ±ac ^idiouc ihem. yoa would read with pieasare in two 
or ±rse mundis : bat due if yoa perasted in the aw of them, 
yoa wooid Jirow iwuy your Latia in a year or two, and the 
cooimoo^ealth would have rea;soa t4» Boam: whereas if I 
could pre^'od with ynu it would be boond to thank yon for a 
brr^hcer v^raameac dun any it can boast of ."* It is not because 
I dtt pubuc^^Hciced. that I coold not delay telling you what I 
bebv^wl ^voJd make yoa suo^sed in your attempt : nor can I 
poK(Ci%v<y jLf^nn tc proceeds from fondness, but rather admi- 
rauott. ^ I tluui I lo^e yoa loo well to enry yoa ; bat the love 
of o<te'» wit is in all so pnwerfoL that it may fa« a doabt whether 
the QKx^ ^toknt {M;:<saoa would prerafl with me to forward yoa 
in the porsoit. iifed I ina^iae you wanted that aoconplislunent to 
set yoa above aae. Bat suKe. without any addiliony as yon now 
are I know there is so little hopes of coming Mnr foa, thalif I 
loTed yon not at ail. I shooU not be averse lo raising you 
higher: nor can all the good things you say of me make me 
think the distance to be less, and yet I must own thej are very 
pleasing, notwithstanding you say that when you wrote this last 
you were mad, which brings to my miqd the other in which 
you say yon are dmlU so that you own when you are yourself ^ 
you have no such thoughts of me. Nay, should you in anotheri 
to convince me that you are in an interval, by being sensible 
that those shining quaKiies in you were designed to give 
splendour to a court, please the multitude^ and dn^onour to 
nature,— should you tell me your recovery of your reason had 
not altered your opinion of me, there would still be a scruple; 
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and yet in spite of that too, your compliments would please. 
You may remember you once told me it was as easy to write 
kindly to a hobby-horse as to a woman, nay, or a man. I 
should know too how diverting a scene it is (I forgot where I 
met with it, but you can tell me) to make a ploughman sit on a 
throne, and fancy he is an emperor. However, 't is a cheat so 
pleasing I cannot help indulging it ; and to keep off the evil day 
as long as I can of being deceived, shall remain, with truth and 
passion, 

Yours, Anne Wortley. 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

Aagast 21, 1709. 

When I said it cost nothing to write tenderly, I believe I 
spoke of another sex; I am sure not of myself ; 't is not in my 
power (I would to God it was I) to hide a kindness where I have 
one, or dissemble it where I have none. I cannot help an- 
swering your letter this minute, and telling you I infinitely love 
you, though, it may be, you '11 call the one impertinence, and 
the other dissimulation; but you may think what you please of 
me, I must eternally think the same things of you. 

I hope my dear Mrs. Wortley's shewing my letter is in the 
same strain as her compliments, all meant for raillery, and I am 
not to take it as a thing really so ; but I '11 give you as serious an 
answer as if 't was all true.— ^ — 

When Mr. Cowley, and other people, (for I know several 
.have learnt after the same manner,) were in places where they 
had opportunity of being learned by word of mouth, I don't see 
any violent necessity of printed rules ; but being where from 
the top of the house to the bottom not a creature in it under- 
stands so much as even good English, without the help of a 
dictionary or inspiration^ I know no way of attaining to any 
language. I>espairing of the last, I am forced to make use of 
the other, though I do verily believe I shall return to London 
the same ignorant soul I went from it ; but the study is a present 
amusement. I must own I have vanity enough to fancy, if I 
bad any body with me, without much trouble perhaps I might 
read. 

What do you mean by complaining I never write to you in 
the quiet situation of mind I do to other people? My dear, 
people never write calmly, but when they write indifferently. 
That I should ever do so to you, I take to be entirely impossible; 
I must be always very much pleased or in very great afSiction, 
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as you tell me of your friendship, or unkindly doubt mine : I can 
never allow even prudence and sincerity to have any thing to do 
with one another, at least I have always found it so in myself, 
who being devoted to the one, had never the least tincture of 
the other. What I am now doing, is a very good proof of what 
I say, 'tis a plain undesigning truth, your friendship is the only 
happiness of my life ; and whenever I lose it, I have nothing to 
do but to take one of my garters and search for a convenient 
beam. You see how absolutely necessary it is for me to pre- 
serve it. Prudence is at the very time saying to me, '*Are you 
mad, you won't send this dull, tedious, insipid, long letter to 
Mrs. Wortley, will you? 'lis the direct way to tire out her 
patience ; if she serves you as you deserve, she will first laugh 
very heartily, then tear the letter, and never answer it, purely 
to avoid the plague of such another : will her good-nature for 
ever resist herjudgment ?"— I hearken to these counsels, I aUow 
'em to be good, and then — I act quite contrary : no consider- 
ation can hinder me from telling you, my dear dear Mrs. 
Wortley, no body ever was so entirely, so faithfully yours as. 

WW A. P. 

I put in your lovers, for I don't allow it possible for a man to 
be 80 sincere as I am ; if there was such a thing, though, you 
would find it; I submit therefore to your judgment. 

I had forgot to tell you that I writ a long letter directed to 
Peterborough, last post ; I hope you 'II have it : — you see I 
forgot your judgment, to depend upon your goodness. 

TO LADY MARY PIERREPONT. 

Sept. 27, 1709. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of inconstancy than your 
severity to me for using the word. Whoever should read over 
those inestimable kind things you writ just before, and see 
this cruel reprimand come immediately after it, would bewail 
the uncertainty of human happiness. A change like this is not 
to be met with in tragedy. If it is anywhere, the poet cannot 
but be condemned for going out of nature, by all but myself. I 
bad infallibly raved ere now, if this letter had not gone round 
by Peterborough, and met the other on the road in which your 
indignation seems a little abated. This I had the good fortune 
to open first, so that I escaped the fright that your anger would 
have given me ; and viewing a passion I knew half extinguished, 
I had only the displeasure of seeing how soon you could be of- 
fended at me, and how easy your affection was to be lost, 
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which I always knew was bard to be obtained. I heartily wish 
those plains of Kottinghaniy that have given me all this pain, may 
be turned by some earthquake into mountains and rocks, that 
none of its rivulets may ever receive the tears, nor its breezes 
the sighs, of a lover; nay, let them be inaccessible both to man 
and beast. Bot how can my dearest Lady Mary think it so wild 
(though an unhappy) thought in me to mention that race. Yoa 
may easily recollect how either or another rallied you upon 
one you met last year in that field, or — where you dined to- 
gether after the diversion was ovwr— well — ^henceforward I 
will have done with all jealous tricks. I did not imagine I could 
have paid so dearly for this— -But henceforward I will not dare 
to speak, no, nor so much as to think, any thing of my dearest 
Lady Mary m a laughing way, nor will I ever presume to meddle 
with so high a subject as your pity to any of the other sex, 
which you outshine so far ; but shall be satisfied if I am ad- 
mitted into your lower entertainments, if I have the same rank 
among your admirers that your grammars and dictionaries 
have among your books ; if I serve only to assist you in pro- 
curing pleasures without the least hope of ever being able to 
give them. Let me send you what stories I collect, which you 
will be sure to make diverting ; choose your ribbands and heads 
on which you will bestow the power of enchanting. I will be 
contented in transmitting to you the best rules I hear of ac- 
quiring languages, which, though it can*t raise a genius already 
so high, yet may very much enlarge your dominions, by add- 
ing all that can possibly disobey you— the ignorant — who are 
taught to believe that learning is wit. Make what you will of 
me, 'tis enough that you own me to be 

Yours, A. WORTLEY. 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

August 21, 1709. 

I am infinitely obliged to you, my dear Mrs. Wortley, for the 
wit, beauty, and other fine qualities, you so generously bestow 
upon me. Neit to receiving them from Heaven, you are the 
person from whom I would choose to receive gifts and graces; I 
am very well satisfied to owe them to your own delicacy of 
imagination, which represents to you the idea of a fine lady, 
and you have good nature enough to fancy I am she. All this 
is mighty well, but you do not stop there, imagination is bound- 
less. After giving me imaginary wit and beauty, you give me 
imaginary passions, and you tell me I 'm in love; If I am, 'tis 
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I perfect sin of ^orance, for I don't so mnch as know the 
nun's name: T have been stodying these three hoars, and 
cannot guess who yon mean. I passed the days of Noitiaeham 
races. Tborsbj-, vithout seeing or even wishing to see one of 
the sex. Now, if I am in love, I have very hard fortune to 
conceal it so industriously from my own knowledge, and yet 
discover it so much to other people. 'T is against all form to 
have such a passion as that, without giving one sigh for the 
natter. Pray tell me the name of him I love, that I may (ac- 
coTiliBg to the Uudable custom of lovers) sigk to the woods and 
(rort« hereabouts, and teach it totheecho. You see, being I 
an in love, I am willing lo be so in order and rule: I have 
be«B larning over God knows how many books to look for 
firefv«leai$. Recommend an example to me; and, above all, 
fei Boe know whether 'tis most proper to walk in the woods, 
MK-reasing the winds wiih my sighs, or to sit by a porlinf; 
Mrmm. swelling the rivulet with my tears ; may be, both may 
*So well in their turns : — but to be a minute serious, what do 
y tNi mean bv this reproach of inconstancy ? I confess you give 
■V several (;ood qualities 1 have not, and I am ready to thank 
>^tu for thcw, but then }-on must not take away those few I 
have. >(.>. I will never exchange them; take back the beauty 
an^l wk \i>u be«tow u|ioa me. leave me my own mediocrity of 
a^reeabU'uess and genius, but leave me also my sincerity, my 
cuo^iancy, and my pbin dealing: 'tis all I have to recommend 
tne lv> th^ esteem either of others or myself. How should 1 
de9(>is)f mys«4f if I could think 1 was capable of either incon- 
slan^'v or dei'vit : I know not bow 1 may appear to other people, 
iKtr how much my lai-e may belie my hean, but 1 know thai I 
iwver wasor can Ik guilty of dissimulation or inconstancy — you 
will think this vain, but 'tis all that I pique myself upon. Tell 
me yi>u believe me and repent of your harsh censure. Tell it 
me iu p!ty to my uneasiness, for you are one of those few people 
aKtui whti>s« t;o^Hl opiniitu 1 am in pain. I have always took so 
little care lo plrase the generality of the world, that I am never 
mortified or delii;hlt>d by its rei>oris, which is a piece of stoi- 
cism born with me; but Icanooibe one minute easy while you 
think ill of 

Your faithful A. P. 

This letter is a good deal grave, and, like other grave 
thii^, dull; but I won't ask pardoo for what I can't help. 
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TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

Sept. 5, 1709. 

My dear Mrs. Wortley, as she has the entire power of rais- 
ing, can also, with a word, calm my passions. The kindness 
of your last recompenses me for the injustice of your former 
letter ; but you cannot sure be angry at my little resentment. 
You have read that a man who, with patience, hears himself 
called heretic, can never be esteemed a good Christian. To 
be capable of preferring the despicable wretch you mention to 
Mr. Wortley, is as ridiculous, if not as criminal, as forsaking 
the Deity to worship a calf. Don't tell me any body ever had 
so mean an opinion of my inclinations; His among the number 
of those things I would forget. My tenderness is always built 
upon my esteem, and when the foundation perishes, it falls : 
I must own, I think it is so with every body — but enough of 
this: you tell me it was meant for raillery — was not the kind- 
ness meant so too? I fear I am too apt to think what is amuse- 
ment designed in earnest— no matter, His for my repose to be 
deceived, and I will believe whatever you tell me. 

I should be very glad to be informed of a right method, or 
whether there is such a thing alone, but am afraid to ask the 
question. It may be reasonably called presumption in a girl 
to have her thoughts that way. You are the only creature 
that I have made my confidante in that case: Fll assure you, 
I call it the greatest secret of my life. Adieu, my dear, the 
post stays, my next shall be longer. M. P. 



TO THE LADY MARY PffiRREPONT. 

Sept. 15, 1709. 

It is as impossible for my dearest Lady Mary to utter a 
thought that can seem dull, as to put on a look that is not 
beautiful. Want of wit is a thought that those who envy you 
most would not be able to find in your kind compliments. To 
me they seem perfect, since repeated assurances of your 
kindness forbid me to question their sincerity. You have often 
found that the most angry, nay, the most neglectful air you 
could put on, has made as deep a wound as the kindest; and 
these lines of yours, which you tax with dullness, (perhaps 
because they were not written when you were in a right hu- 
mour, or when your thoughts were elsewhere employed) are 
80 far from deserving the imputation, that the very turn of 

TOL. I. 8 
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3m mm jecomi ^honj^hr^. bi'v izaii this be a fault? no — 
fc laae. md •^'m ir? iltoiT^ther wrteizt. Tis to this happy 
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tapnv Terson t 3i:w 'a tt?!n::. wht'-m I have often dis- 

rf»f "u S? w. n ?cirt? :f ▼ :»ir ir :o hide i:, mav be as able 

luktf hi»r^twj:a i: :^e TC:in:hatn Rjci*. as I, who am 

«.' *tr':a : i ras-src *yi :hai ?*.">« for Htnchin- 
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W Hurt Sr«'»*r iS^fr^oa :^frf.' !--vlui.^ at me, as if he insi- 
■KiH?^ "^.'i wTufii Va*« Tieasure-s l"e>s imaginary than those 
V-O-Mini .^ilV. r^f. w»^:-i; :-jLf ri--^ is over, and your thoughts 
rrev r.Tiin^ I >i!a- :%? rac u.": ft«ar you have been well enter- 
U 3H»i F'^-.'o ;«if m: J :cirs^^:'»:- be, I am very sure. The 
5&:^: :r ^.*« » a sacMK-tA^ 1 envr ihetn heartilv. There is 
•lx 1 TTJ.1 xstsci: ::«fE :>j»: moald k;-: be content to beanv 
i^-Bf^. r."* re :**•? r-.ir I -aT^ rar.-J. to enjoy the prosperous 
f:ftiif iki'i tKw r^ iSea ^.vs^ 1 will bo sure to conceal your let- 
Ur. Boi ioT it^ riuiis }o« iay %\>u ar\' ashamed of, but to gire 
Bk> Bdui^ ti« hm. r«>r lav ixher, by discovering your kind 
assurance, that Boneisdnrtr to fMihan myself, which would 
Bake ihe duUesi letter thai t ver was written, subscribed by 
Lady llary. more vahuMo than all 1 ever received. Don't 
think so Iob^, a ieiier as this is ioeicnsable from so fond an 
Admirer of ckavming Lady Mary as Aknb Woatlet. 

(I) AUaaiBg to ksr brother Edward Wortley HoMagu, B^.9tl0nsni» 
lU hwhiBd of mj Hftfj PitrrspooL 
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(1) TO THE LORD BISHOP OF SAUSBURY. 

[with B» TIAHILATIOII OF inCTRTtfl.] 

JDl7 SO, 1710. 

Mt Lobd,— Your hours are so well employed, I hardlj 
dare offer yoa this trifle to look over ; bat then, so well am I 
acquainted with the sweetness of temper which accompaniet 
your learning, I dare ever assure myself of a pardon. Yoil 
have already forgiven me greater impertinencies, and conde* 
scended yet farther in giving me instructions, and bestowing 
some of your minutes in teaching me. This surprising hu- 
mility has all the effect it ought to have on my heart ; I am 
sensible of the gratitude I owe to so much goodness, and how 
much I am ever bound to be your servant. Here is the work 
of one week of my solitude — by the many faults in it your 
Lordship will easily believe I spent no more time upon it ; it 
was hardly finished when I was obliged to begin my journey, 
and I had not leisure to write it over again. — You have it here 
without any corrections, with all its blots and errors ; I en- 
deavoured at no beauty of style, but to keep as literally as I 
could to the sense of the author. My only intention in pre- 
senting it, is to ask your Lordship whether I have understood 
EpictetusT The fourth chapter particularly, I am afraid I 
have mistaken. Piety and greatness of soul set you above all 
misfortunes that can happen to yourself, except the calumnies 
of fiilse tongues ; but that same piety which renders what hap^ 
pens to yourself indifferent to you, yet softens the natural com- 
passion in your temper to the greatest degree of tenderness 
for the interests of the Church, and the liberty and welf&re 
of your country; the steps that are now made towards the 
destriKtion of both, the apparent danger we are in, the mani- 
fest growth of injustice, oppression, and hypocrisy, cannot do 
otherwiae than give your Lordship those hours of sorrow, 
which, did not your fortitude of soul, and reflections from re- 
ligion and philosophy, shorten, would add to the national 
misfortunes, by injuring the health of so great a supporter of 
our sinking liberties. I ought to ask pardon for this digres- 
sion ; it is more proper for me in this place to say something 
to excuse an address that looks so very presuming. My sex 
is usuafly forbid studies of this nature, and folly reckoned so 
much our proper sphere, that we are sooner pardoned any 
excesses of that, than the least pretensions to reading or good 
We are permitted no books but such as tend to the 

(1) Dr. Gilbert Bamet. 
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weakening and effeminating of the mind. Our natural defects 
are every way indulged, and it is looked upon as in a degree 
criminal to improve our reason, or fancy we have any. We 
are taught to place all our art in adorning our outward forms, 
and permitted, without reproach, to carry that custom even 
to extravagancy, while our minds are entirely neglected, and, 
by disuse of reflections, filled with nothing but the trifling ob- 
jects our eyes are daily entertained with. This custom, so 
long established and industriously upheld, makes it even ridi- 
culous to go out of the common road, and forces one to find 
as many excuses, as if it were a thing altogether criminal not 
to play the fool in concert with other women of quality, whose 
6irth and leisure only serve to render them the most useless 
And most worthless part of the creation. There is hardly a 
character in the world more despicable, or more liable to 
universal ridicule, than that of a learned woman ; those words 
imply, according to the received sense, a talking, impertinent, 
vain, and conceited creature. I believe nobody will deny that 
learning may have this effect, but it must be a very super- 
ficial degree of it. Erasmus was certainly a man of great 
learning, and good sense, and he seems to have my opinion of 
it; when he says, Fcemina quae vere sapit^ non videtur sibi 
sapere ; corUraf quce cum nihil sapiat sibi videtur sapere, ea 
demum bis stulla est. The Abbe Bellegarde gives a right 
reason for women's talking over-much, that they know no- 
thing, and every outward object strikes their imagination, and 
produces a multitude of thoughts, which, if they knew more, 
they would know not worth their thinking of. I am not now 
arguing for an equality of the two sexes. I do not doubt but 
that God and nature have thrown us into an inferior rank, we 
are a lower part of the creation, we owe obedience and sub- 
mission to the superior sex, and any woman who suffers her 
vanity and folly to deny this, rebels against the law of the 
Creator, and indisputable order of nature; but there is a 
worse effect than this, which follows the careless education 
given to women of quality, its being so easy for any man of 
sense, that finds it either his interest or his pleasure, to cor- 
rupt them. The common method is, to begin by attacking 
their religion ; they bring them a thousand fallacious argu- 
ments, which their excessive ignorance hinders them from re- 
futing ; and I speak now from my own knowledge and conver- 
sation among them, there are more Atheists among the fine 
ladies than the loosest sort of rakes; and the same ignorance 
that generally works out into excess of superstition, eiqposes 
them to the snares of any who have a fancy to carry th«n to 
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t*other extreme. I have made my excuses already too long, 
and will conclude in the words of Erasmus, Vulgus sentit 
quod lingua Latina non convenit faminis, quia parum facit 
ad tuendam illarum pudi^itiamf quoniam rarum et insolitum 
est, fceminam scire Latinam, attamen consuetudo omnium 
malarum rerum magistra. Dtcorum est fceminam in Ger- 
mania natam discere Gallice, ut loquatur cum his qui sciunt 
Gallice, cur igitur hahetur indecorum discere Latincy ut qui^ 
tidie confabuletur cum tot autorihus tarn facundis, tarn ert$^ 
ditis, tarn sapientibus, tarn fidis consultorihus. Certe mihi 
quantulumcunque cerebri est, malim in bonis studiis consU'^ 
mere, quam in precibus sine mente dictis, in pernoctibus con* 
viviis, in exhauriendi^ capacibus pateris, etc. 

I have tired your Lordship, and too long delayed to sub- 
scribe myself 

Your Lordship's most respectful and obliged 

M. PiBE&BPOinr. 



TO LADY MARY PIERREPONT, 

1710. 

Dear Lady Mary grows very cool* If I could write a hun*^ 
dredth part as well as you, T should dispatch the post as often 
as I do the coachman to St. James's; but as it is, you will ex- 
change pearl for glass, and I shall think mine well bestowed. 
I am just come into the country, where I have met with no- 
thing but what you have in perfection ; and could I have any 
part of your imagination, I should write perpetually. I am 
now in the room with an humble servant of yours, who is ar- 
guing so hotly about marriage, that I can not go on with my 
letter: I should be very glad to bring you into the argument, 
being sure you would soon convince us in what disturbs so 
many. Every body seeks happiness ; but though every body 
has a diflerent taste, yet all pursue money, which makes peo- 
ple choose great wigs because their neighbour sinks under 
them, and they dare not be out of the fashion. But you have 
dared to have wit joined with beauty, a thing so much out of 
fashion, that we fly after you with as much interestedness as 
we see the birds do when one superior comes near them. If 
you would give me a receipt how to divert you, I would try 
to practice it, but find it impossible to be pleased with myself 
or with any thing I do. Send me word what books to read, etc. 

Yours ever, Anke Wortley, 
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TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

1710. 

I RETUEN yoa a thousand thanks, my dear, for so agreeable 
an entertainment as your letter in our cold climate, where the 
gun appears unwillingly — Wit it as wonderfully pleasing as a 
sun-shmy day ; and, to speak poetically, Pboebus is very spar- 
ing of all his favours. I fancied your letter an emblem of 
yourself: in some parts I found the softness of your voice, and 
m others the vivacity of your eyes : you are to expect no re- 
turn but humble and hearty thanks, yet I can't forbear enter- 
taining you with our York lovers. (Strange monsters«you*H 
think, love being as much forced up here as melons.) In the 
first form of these creatures, is even Mr. Yanbrug* Heaven, 
DO doubt, compassionating our dullness, has inspired him with 
apaMion that makes us all ready to die with laughing: 'tis cre- 
dioiy reported that he is endeavouring at the honourable 
state of matrimony, and vows to lead a sinful life no more. 
Whether pure holiness inspires his mind, or dotage turns his 
brains, is hard to find. *Tis certain he keeps Monday and 
Thursday market (assembly day) constantly; and for those 
that don't regard worldly muck, there's extraordinary good 
choice indeed. I believe last Monday there were two hundred 
pieces of woman's flesh, fat and lean : but you know Van's 
taste was always odd: his inclination to ruin has given hun a 
fancy for Mrs. Yarborrough : he sighs and ogles so, that it 
would do your heart good to see him ; and she is not a little 
pleased in so small a proportion of men amongst such a number 
of women, that a whole man should fall to her share. 

My dear, adieu. My service to Mr. Gongreve. M. P. 



TO MRS. WORTLEY. 

I AX coDvinced, however dear you are to me, Mrs. Ame 
Wortley, I am no longer of any concern to yoa, therefore I 
shall only trouble you with an insignificant story, when I tell 
you, I have been very near leaving this changeable world; but 
now, 1^ the doctor's assistance, md Hraven's blessiDg, am in 
a condition of being as impertinently troublesome to yon as 
formerly. A sore throaty which plagued me for a long while, 
brought me at last to such a weakness, that you had a fair 
chance of being released from me : but God has not yet decreed 
you so much happiness; though I must say this, you have 
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omitted nothing to make jonrself so easy, haring strore to kill 
Hie by neglect: bat destiny triumpiis orer all your efforts; 
I am yet in the land of the liring, and still yours. M. P. 



TO HRS. WORTLEY. 

Msy », iWf. 

I HOPE, my dear Mrs. Wortley, that you are so just to me, 
to believe I could not leave the town without seeing yoU; but 
rery much against my own inclination, I am now at Thorsby. 
Our journey has been very bad; but, in my opinion, the worst 
part of it was — going from you. I hope you intend to be kind- 
er tome this summer, than you were the last. There needs 
nothing to keep up the remembrance of you in my heart ; bat 
I would dot think of you, and think you forget me. Farewell, itij 
dear. My letter should be longer, if it were possible to make 
it 90 without repetition ; but I have already told you I love yoa» 
and implored you not to forget me, which (as I hope to breathe) 
is an I have to say. M. P^ 

TO E. WORTLEY MONTAGU, ESQ. (1) 

No date. 

Peiham you 11 be surprized at this letter ; I have had many 
debates with myself before I could resolve upon it. I know 
it is not acting in form, but I do not look upon you as I do upon 
the rest of the world, and by what I do for you, you are not 
to judge of my manner of acting with others. You are brother 
to a woman I tenderly loved ; my protestations of friendship 
are not like other people* s, I never speak but what I mean, 
and when I say I love, His for ever. I had that real concern 
for Mrs. Wortley, I look with some regard on every one that 
is related to her. This and my long acquaintance with you 
may in some measure excuse what I am doing. I am sur- 
prized at one of the Tatlers you send me ; is it possible to have 
any sort of esteem for a person one believes capable of having 
such trifling inclinations? Mr. Bickerstaff has very wrong no- 
tions of our sex. I can say there are some of us that despise 
charms of show, and all the pageantry of greatness, perhaps 
with more ease than any of the philosophers. In contemning 
the world, they seem to take pains to contemn it ; we despise it, 

(i) A remarkable letter, probably the flrst she ever wrote to bim. 
There is a copy or it in his handwriting : it appears by it that his sister 
irat then dead. 
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withoat taking the pains to read lessons of morality to make us 
do it. At least I know I have always looked upon it with con- 
tempt, widioQt being at the expence of one serious reflection 
to oblige me to it. I carry the matter yei further; was I to 
choose of iOOO/. a year or twenty thousand, the Grst would be 
my choice. There is something of an unavoidable embarras in 
making what is called a great fi^^ure in the world; (i/) takes 
off from the ha|i|iuiess of life : I hate the noise and bnrry in- 
separable from great estates and titles, and look upon both as 
blessings which ought only to be given to fools, for *tis only to 
them that they are blessin^^s. The pretty fellows you speak 
of, I own entertain me sometimes : but is it impossible to be 
diverted with what one despises ? I can laugh at a puppet- 
show^ and at the same time know there is nothing in it worth 
■rr attention or re'^;ard. General notions arc generally wrong. 
^aoraiKvand folbr are thought the best foundations for virtue, 
as if not knowing what a good wife is was necessary to make 
CMK 90. 1 ci^otess that can never be my way of reasoning ; as I 
ahnays forgivi^ an imjunf when I think it not done out of ma- 
Ikv. I can never think mys^^lf Migtxi by what is done without 
design. Give me leave to say it. I know it sounds vain, ] I 
know bow to la^e a man of sense happy : but then that man 
must resohre to contribute something towards it himself. I 
have so much esteem for you. I should be very sorry to hear 
you were unhappy : but for the world I would not be the in- 
strument of making you so: which (of the humours you are) is 
hardlj to be avoided if I am your wife. You distrust me— I 
can anther be easy, nor loved, where I am distrusted. Nor 
do I believe your passion for me is what you pretend it : at 
least 1 am sure was 1 in love I could not talk as you do. Few 
women would have wnrote so plain as I have done ; but to dis- 
semble is among the things I never do. 1 take more pains to 
approve my coiiduct to myself than to the world ; and would 
not have to accuse myself of a minute^s deceit. I wish I loved 
joa enough to devote myself to be for ever miserable, for the 
pleasure of a day or two's happiness. 1 cannot resolve upon 
it. You must think otherwise of me. or not at all. 

I don't enjoin you to burn this letter, I know you will. * Tis 
the first I ever wrote to one of your sex, and shall be the last. 
You may never expect another. I resolve against all corre- 
spondence of the kind ; my resolutions are seldom made, and 
never broken. 

To Mr. Edward Worllcy Montagu, at Wortlevi 
Dcar Sheflield, Yorkshire. 
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TO E. WORTLEY MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Readikg over yoar letter as fast as ever I could, and an- 
swerinf; it with the same ridiculous precipitation, I find one part 
of it escaped my sight, and the other I mistook in several 
places. Yours was dated the 10th of August; it came not 
hither till the 20th: you say something of a packet-boat, etc., 
which makes me uncertain whether you '11 receive my letter, 
and frets me heartily. Kindness, you say, would be your de- 
struction. In my opinion, this is something contradictory to 
some other expressions. People talk of being in love just as 
widows do of affliction. Mr. Steele has observed, in one of 
his piays, "that the most passionate among them have always 
calmness enough to drive a hard bargain with the ulpholders." 
I never knew a lover that would not willingly secure his in- 
terest as well as his mistress; or, if one must be abandoned, 
had not the prudence, among all his distractions, to consider, 
that a woman was but a woman, and money was a thing of 
more real merit than the whole sex put together. Your letter 
is to tell me, you should think yourself undone, if you married 
me ; but if I would be so tender as to confess I should break 
my heart if you did not, then you *d consider whether you 
would or 00 ; but yet you hoped you should not. I take this 
to be the right interpretation of— even your kindness can't 
destroy me of a sudden— I hope I am not in your power — ^I 
would give a good deal to be satisfied, etc. 

As to writing— that any woman would do who thought she 
writ well. Now I say, no woman of common good sense would. 
At best, 'tis but doing a silly thing well, and I think it is much 
better not to do a silly thing at all. You compare it to dressing. 
Suppose the comparison just: — perhaps the Spanish dress 
would become my face very well; yet the whole town would 
condemn me for the highest extravagance if I went to court in 
it, though ii improved me to a miracle. There arc a thousand 
things, not ill in themselves, which custom makes unfit to be 
done. This is to convince you I am so far from applauding 
my own conduct, my conscience flies in my face every time I 
think on 't. The generality of the world have a great indul- 
gence to their own follies: without being a jot wiser than my 
neighbours, I have the peculiar misfortune to know and con- 
demn all the wrong things 1 do. 

You beg to know whether I would not bo out of humour. 
The expression b modest enough ; but that is not what you 
mean. In saying I could be easy, I have already said I should 
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not be out of humour : but you would have me say I am vio- 
lently in love ; that is, finding you think better of me than you 
desire, you would have me give you a just cause to contemn 
me. I doubt much whether there is a creature in the world 
humble enough to do that. I should not think you more un- 
reasonable if you were in love with my face, and asked me to 
disfigure it to make you easy. I have heard of some nuns that 
made use of that expedient to secure their own happiness ; but, 
amongst all the popish saints and martyrs, I never read of one 
whose charity was sublime enough to make themselves de- 
formed, or ridiculous, to restore their lovers to peace and 
quietness. In short, if nothing can content you but despising 
me heartily, I am afraid I shall be always so barbarous as to 
wish yoQ may esteem me as long as you live. M. P. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I iHTEirDBl) to make no answer to your letter ; it was some- 
thing very ungrateful, and I resolved to give over all thoughts 
of you. I could easily have performed that resolve some time 
ago, but then you took pains to please me : now you have 
brought me to esteem you, you make use of that esteem to give 
me uneasiness ; and I have the displeasure of seeing I esteem a 
man that dislikes me. Farewell then : since you will have it 
so, I renounce all the ideas I have so long flattered myself with, 
and will entertain my foncy no longer with the imaginary 
pleasure of pleasing you. How much wiser are aU those wo- 
men I have despised than myself! In placing their happiness 
in trifles, they have placed it in what is attainable. I fondly 
thought fine clothes and gilt coaches, balls, operas, and public 
adoration, rather the fatigues of life ; and that true happiness 
was justly defined by Mr. Dryden (pardon the romantic air of 
repeating verses), when he says, 

Wliom liMT*n would blest it does from pomp remove. 
And makes Umu- wealth in privacy «Ad love. 

These notions had corrupted my judgment as much as Mrs. 
Biddy Tipkins. According to this scheme, I proposed to pass 
my life with yoo. I yet do you the justice to believe if any 
man could have been contented with this manner of living, it 
would have been you. Your indifference to me does not hinder 
me from thinking you capable of tenderness and die happi- 
nesses of friendship: but I And it is not in me you'D ever have 
them: yoa thariiL me all that 10 detestable; you accuse oieif 
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wtni of sincerity and generosity. To convince you of your 
mistake, I *U show yon the last extremes of both. 

While i foolishly fiincied you loved me, (which I confess I 
had never any great reason for, more than that I wished it,} 
there is no condition of life I could not have been happy in 
with youy so very much I liked you— I might say loved, since it 
is the last thing I'll ever say to you. This is telling you sin- 
cerely my greatest weakness ; and now I will oblige you with 
a new proof of generosity— I'll never see you- more.- I shall 
avoid all public places ; and this is the last letter I shall send. 
If you write, be not displeased if I send it back unopened. I 
shall force my inclinations to oblige yours ; and remember 
that you have told me I could not oblige you more than by re- 
fusing you. Had I intended ever to see you again, I durst 
not have sent this letter. Adieu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I THOUGHT to return no answer to your letter, but I find I am 
Bol so wise as I thought myself. 1 cannot forbear fixing my 
mind a little on that expression, though perhaps the only in- 
sincere one in your whole letter— I would die to be secure of 
your hearty though but for a moment:— were this but true, 
what is there I would not do to secure you? 

I will state the case to you as plainly as I can ; and then ask 
yourself, if yon use me well. I have showed, in every action 
of my life, an esteem for you, that at least challenges a grateful 
regard. I have trusted my reputation in your hands; I have 
made no scrapie of giving you, under my own hand, an as- 
suranoe of my friendship. After all this, I exact nothing from 
you : if yoa find it inconvenient for your affairs tcftake so small 
a fortone, I desire you to sacrifice nothing to me ; I pretend no 
tie upon your honour : but, in recompence for so clear and 
80 disinterested a proceeding, must I ever receive injuries and 
ill usage? 

I have not the usual pride of my sex ; I can bear being told 
I am in the wrong, but tell it me gently. Perhaps I have 
been indiscreet ; I came young into the hurry of the world ; 
a great innocence and an undesigning gaiety may possibly have 
been construed coquetry and a desire of being followed, 
though never meant by me. 1 cannot answer for the obser- 
vaiioos that may be made on me : all who are malicious attack 
the careless and defenceless : I own myself to be both. I 
know not anything I can say more to show my perfect desire 
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of pleasing yoa and making yoa easy, than to proffer to be con- 
fined with yoa in what manner you pleased. Would any wo- 
man bat me renounce all the world for one ? or would any 
man bat yoa be insensible of such a proof of sincerity ? M. P. 



TO. E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I HAVE this minute received your two letters. I know not 
how to direct to you, whether to London, or the country ; or 
if in the country, to Durham, or Wortley. Tis very likely 
you*ll never receive this. I hazard a great deal if it falls into 
other hands, and I wrote for all that. I wish with all my soul 
I thought as you do ; I endeavour to convince myself by your 
arguments, and am sorry my reason is so obstinate, not to be 
deluded into an opinion, that 'tis impossible a man can esteem 
a woman. I suppose I should then be very easy at your 
thoughts of mo ; 1 should thank you for the wit and beauty you 
give me, and not be angry at the folly and weaknesses ; but, 
to my infinite affliction, I can believe neither one nor t'other. 
One part of my character is not so good, nor t'other so bad, 
as you fancy it. Should we ever live together, you would be 
disappointed both ways ; you would find an easy equality of 
temper you do not ox|H>ot« and a thousand faults you do not 
imagine. You think if you married me, I should be passion- 
ately fond of you one month, and of somebody else the next : 
noithor would happen. I can esteem, I can be a firiend, but 
1 don't know whether I can love. Expect all that is com- 
l^aisiuit and easy, but never what is fond, in me. You judge 
^m wrong of my heart, when you suppose me capable of 
\iows of intorcst, and that any thing could oblige me to flatter 
iiny iHxIy. ^Vas I the most indigent creature in the world, I 
nhnuld aiiNWor you as I do now, without adding or diminish- 
\\\\\, I mw incapable of art, and 'tis because I will not be 
ru|tit|t|o til' ii. tauild I deceive one minute, I should never 
it^itiUn my ti>vn gttod opinion; and who could bear to live 
^lili line 1I117 (h^^pisod? 

U )ou ran rr^olvo to live with a companion that will have 
ail ilio doforonro duo to your superiority of good sense, and 
iliai )our pt'opimaN can be agreeable to those on whom I de- 
|Htnd, t lutvo nothing to say against them. 

Ab III iravolling, 'tis what 1 should do with great pleasure* 
and (-i)uUi cfiiNily cpiit l^ondon upon your account : bal a re- 
tirement in the country is not so disagreeable to me, as I 
know a few month* would make it tiresone 10 yoa. Where 
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people are tied for life, 'tis their mutaal interest not to grow 
weary of one another* If I had all the personal charms 
that I want, a face is too slight a foundation for happiness. 
You would be soon tired with seeing every day the same 
thing. Where you saw nothing else, you would have leisure 
to remark ail the defects; which would increase in propor- 
tion as the novelty lessened, which is always a gredt charm. 
I should have the displeasure of seeing a coldness, which, 
though I could not reasonably blame you for, being involun- 
tary, yet it would render me uneasy ; and the more, because 
I know a love may be revived, which absence, inconstancy, 
or even infidelity, has extinguished ; but there is no return- 
ing from a digoi^t given by satiety. 

I should not choose to live in a crowd : I could be very 
well pleased to be in London, without making a great figure, 
or seeing above eight or nine agreeable people. Apart- 
ments, table, etc., are things that never come into my head. 
But I will never think of any thing without the consent of my 
family, and advise you not to fancy a happiness in entire soli- 
tude, which you would find only fancy. 

Make no answer to this, if you can like me on my own 
terms. *Tis not to me you must make the proposals : if not, 
to what purpose is our correspondence ? 

However, preserve me your friendship, which I think of 
with a great deal of pleasure, and some vanity. If ever yoa 
see me married, I flatter myself you*ll see a conduct you 
would not be sorry your wife should imitate. M. P. 



TO E. W, MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I AM going to comply with your request, and write with all 
the plainness I am capable of. I know what may be said 
upon such a proceeding, but am sure you will not say it. 
Why should you always put the worst construction upon my 
words ? Believe me what you will, but do not believe I can 
be ungenerous or ungrateful. I wish I could tell you what 
answer you will receive from some people, or upon what 
terms. If my opinion could sway, nothing should displease 
you. Nobody ever was so disinterested as I am. I would not 
have to reproach myself (I don't suppose you would) that I 
had any ways made you uneasy in your circumstances. L«t 
me beg you (which I do with the utmost sincerity) only to con- 
sider yourself in this afEair ; and since I am so unfortunate to 
have nothing in my oi^n disposal^ do not think I have any hand 
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People io IDT wa J tre mU like slaves ; 
udl cuHKK tcD wkK price my nasfter will pal on me. If you 
do a(pr«e» I shaD eodeamv to cooiribate, as mach as lies in 
■y power, tm yoor happiness. I so heartly despise a great fi- 
^■re, I have no nocion of spending money so foolishly, though 
one h^d a great deal lo throw away. If this breaks off, I shall 
noc complain of yon : and as whatever happens, I shall still 
preserve the opinion, that you have behaved yourself well, 
fee me entreat yon, if 1 have committed nny follies, to for* 
g^ them; and be so just as to think I would not do an iD 
thing. 

I say nocUag of my letters : I think them entirely safie in 
your hands. 

1 shall be uneasy till I know this is come to you. I have 
tried 10 write plmn^ : I know not what one can say more upon 
paper. M. P. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I51NEED I do not at aU nxmder that absence, and variety of 
new faces, should make you for^^ me ; but I am a little sur- 
prized at your curiosity to know what passes in my heart, fa 
thing wholly ins^nificant to you,^ except you propose to your- 
wlf a piece of ill-natured satisAKrtion, in finding me very much 
disquieted. Pray which way would you see hito my heart ? 
Vou can frame no guesses about it from either my speaking or 
writing ; and supposing I should attempt to show it you, I know 
no other way. 

I begin to be tired of my humility : I have carried my com- 
plaisances to you farther than I otight. You m^e new scru- 
ples : you have a great deal of fancy ; and your distrusts being 
all of your o^Ti making, are more immovable than ifthere were 
some reri ground for them. Our aunts and grandmothers 
always tell us that men are a sort of animals, that if ever they 
are constant tig only where they are »l used. Twas a kind 
or paradox I could never believe : experience has taught me 

•^h aSi'lr .k' JJ?" *^^ •'^^ *"* » ^^"^ l**^ » corrospc^dence 
!^'J ' **** ^^ ' "^^^ ^^^ ▼i^h i^f for all my life. You 
needed not to have told me you are not what you have been : 
one must be stupid not to find a diflerence in your letters. 
hil'iJIn!^^^: "* ^"® part of your last, to excuse yourself from 
fjrif any f "''' '"^ ""^"^ ^ ^""^ ^' '^^*™^- ^ » •"^ 
lUvanotsplrititodtaputemiylongerwithvott. Touaat 
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yoa are not yet detemmied : let me determine for you, and 
save you the trouble of writing again. Adieu for ever : make 
no answer. I wish among the variety of acquaintance, you 
may find some one to please you ; and can't help the vanity of 
thinking, should you try them all, you won't find one that will 
be so sincere in their treatment, though a thousand more de- 
serving, and every one happier. 'Tis a piece of vanity and 
injustice I never forgive in a woman, to delight to give pain ; 
what must I think of a man that takes pleasure in making me 
uneasy? After the folly of letting you know it is in your power, 
I ought in prudence to let this go no farther, except I thought 
you had good nature enough never to make use of that power. 
I have no reason to think so : however, I am willing, you see, 
to do you the highest obligation 'tis possible for me to do ; 
that is, to give you a fair occasion of being rid of me. M. P. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

29 Har. 

Though your letter is far from what I expected, having 
once promised to answer it, with the sincere account of my 
inmost thoughts, I am resolved you shall not find me worse 
than my word, which is, whatever you may think, inviolable. 

'Tis no affectation to say, that I despise the pleasure of 
pleasing people whom I despise ; all the fine equipages that 
shine in the ring never gave me another thought, than either 
pity or contempt for the owners, that could place happiness in 
attracting the eyes of strangers. Nothing touches mo with 
satisfaction but what touches my heart, and I should find more 
pleasure in the secret joy I should feel, at a kind expression 
from a friend I esteemed, than at the admiration of a whole 
play-honse, or the envy of those of my own sex, who could not 
attain to the sane number of jewels, fine clothes, etc. suppos- 
ing f was at the very summit of this sort of happiness. 

You may be this friend if you please: did you really esteem 
me, had yon any tender regard for me, I could, I think, pass my 
life in any station, happier with you, than in all the grandeur of 
the world with any other. You have some humours, that 
would be disagreeable to any woman that married with an in- 
tention of finding her happiness abroad. That is not my re- 
solution. If I marry, I propose to myself a retirement ; there 
is few of my acquaintance I should ever wish to see ai^ain ; 
and the pleasing one, and only one, is the way in which I de- 
sign to please myself. Happiness is the natural design of all 
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the world ; and every thing we see done, is meant in order to 
attain it. My imagination places it in friendship. By friend- 
ahipy I mean an entire commonication of thoughts, wishes, in- 
terests, and pleasures, being undivided ; a mutual esteem, 
which natarally carries with it a pleasing sweetness of con- 
versation, and terminates in the desire of making one or 
another happy, without being forced to run into visits, noise, 
and harry, which serve rather to trouble, than compose the 
thoughts of any reasonable creature. There are few capable 
of a friendship such as I have described, and *tis qecessary 
for the generality ef the world to be taken tp witEtrifles. 
Carry a fine lady or a fine gentleman out of town, and they 
know no more what to say. To take from them plays, operas, 
and fashions, is taking away all their topics of discourse ; and 
they know not how to form their thoughts on any other sub- 
jects. They know very well what it is to be admired, but are 
perfectly ignorant of what it is to be loved. I take you to 
have sense enoogh, not to think this science romantic ; I rather 
choose to use the word friendship, than love ; because in the 
general sense that word is spoke, it signifies a passion rather 
founded on fancy than reason : and when I say friendship, I 
mean a mixture of friendship and esteem, and which a long 
acquaintance increases, not decays ; how far I deserve such a 
friendship, I can be no judge of myself: I may want the good 
sense, that is necessary to be agreeable to a man of merit, bnt 
I know I want the vanity to believe I have ; and can promise 
you shall never like me less, upon knowing me better ; and 
that I shall never forget that you have a better understanding 
than myself. 

And now let me entreat you to think, if possible, tolerably 
of my modesty, after so bold a declaration : I am resolved to 
throw off reserve, and use me ill if you please. I am sensible, 
to own my inclination for a man is putting one's self wholly in 
his power : but sure you have generosity enough not to abuse 
it. After all I have said, I pretend no tie but on your heart : 
if you do not love me, I shall not be happy with you ; if you 
do, I need add no farther. I am not mercenary, and would 
not receive an obligation that comes not from one who loves 
me. 

I do not desire my letter back again: you have honour, and 
I dare trust vou. 

I am going to the same place I went last spring. I shall 
think of you there : it depends upon you in what manner. 

M.P. 
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TO LADY MARY PIERREPONT. 

Saturday Morning. 

Every time jon see me, gives me a fresh proof of yoar not 
caring for me: yet I beg you will meet me once more. How 
could you pay me that great compliment of your loving the 
country for life, when you would not stay with n)e a few 
minutes longer. Who is the happy man you went to? I 
agree with yon, I am often so dull, I cannot explain my 
meaning ; but will not own that the expression was so very 
obscure, when I said if I had you, I should act against my 
opinion. Why need I add, I see what is best for me, I 
condemn what I do, and yet I fear I must do it. If you 
can't find it out, that you are going to be unhappy, ask your 
sister, who agrees with you in every thing else, and she will 
convince you of your rashness in this. She knows you don't 
care for me, and that you will like me less and less every 
year ; perhaps every day of your life. You may, with a little 
care, please another as well, and make him less timorous. It 
is possible I too may please some of those that have but little 
acquaintance ; and if I should be preferred by a woman, for 
being the first among her companions, it would give me as 
much pleasure as if I were the first man in the world. Think 
again, and prevent a misfortune from falling on both of us. 

When you are at leisure, I shall be as ready to end all, as I 
was last night, when I disobliged one, that will do me hurt, by 
crossing his desires, rather than fail of meeting you. Had I 
imagined you could have left me, without finishing, I had not 
seen you. Now you have been so free before Mrs. Steele. (1) 
you may call upon her, or send for her, to-morrow, or next 
day. Let her dine with you, or go to visit shops. Hide Park, 
or other diversions. You may bring her home, I can be in 
the house, reading, as I often am, though the master is abroad. 
If you wUl have her visit you first, I will get her to go to- 
morrow. I think a man, or a woman, is under no engagement 
till the writuigs are sealed ; but it looks like indiscretion, even to 
begin a treaty, without a probability of concluding it. When 
you hear of all my objections to you, and to myself^ you will 
resolve against me. Last night you were much upon the re- 
serve: I see you can never be thoroughly intimate with me; 
'lis because you have no pleasure in it. You can be easy, and 
complaisant, as you have sometimes told me ; but never think 
thai enough to make me easy, unless you refuse me. 

(1) The wife of Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Steele. 
TOL. I. 9 
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Wriiip a JiBe this piening, or early to-morrow. If I don't 
si>?2k p^io. do yoD uDderstand what I write ? Tell me how lo 
mead ibe siile., if ihe fault is in that. If the characters arc not 
pbuB, I can easily mcDd them. I always comprehend your 
nprfSadoDs, bot would give a (jreat deal to know what passes 
m vonr bean. 

In yon I mijht possess youth, beauty, and all things that 
can charm. It is possible that they may strike me less, after 
a nme ; bat I may then consider I have once enjoyed them in 
perfection: that they would have decayed as soon in any other. 
Ton see this is not your case. You will think you might have 
been happier. Never en*;af,e with a man, unless you propose 
10 yourself the highest satisfaction from him and none other. 

E. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Tuesday, 10 o'clock. 

I IX in fain nbont the letter I sent you this morning : I fear 
JIM sbonU ihini. after what I have said, you cannot, in point 
of hiNiMr, breiak off with me. Be not scrupulous on that arti- 
cle, w^ nftd to make me break first, to excuse your doing it. 
I wiHiM owe nothing bat to inclination : if you do not love me, 
I may have the less esteem of myself, but not of yon : I am not 
»fihe nnmber of those women that have the opinion of their 
Mr. Saves had of his play« that 'tis the touchstone of 
and they are to frame their jud(;ment of people's un- 
derstanding accortling to what they think of them. 

Yoa may have wit, ^^ood humour, and good nature, and not 
like ne. 1 allow a groat deal for the inconstancy of mankind 
in (irenoral. and my own want of merit in particular. But 'tis 
a bnMch. at lea*t, of the two last, to deceive me. I am sin- 
tetv : 1 shall l<e sorry if 1 am not now what pleases ; but if I 
•as 1 c\)ukl with joy abandon all things to the care of pleasing 
jrou, I am then undone if I do not succeed— Be generous. 

M.P. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ- 

Tuesday nighL 

I RECEIVED both your Monday letters before I writ the 
enclosed, which, however, I send you. The kind letter was 
JTii and sent Friday morning, and I did not receive yours till 
baturday noon. To speak truth, you would Wfer have had 
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it, there vote so many things in yours to pat mc out of hu- 
mour. Thus, you see, it was on no desi|;n to repair any thing 
that offended jron. Vou only show me how industrious you are 
to find faults in me ; — why will you not suflfer mo to be pleased 
with you ? 

I would see you if I could (thou[;h perhaps it may be wrong); 
but, io the i^-ay that I am here, 'tis impossible. I cun*t come 
to town, bat in company with my sister-in-law ; I can carry her 
nowhere, bat where she pleases ; or, if I could, I would trust 
her with nothing. I could not walk out alone, without {;iving 
suspicion to the whole family ; should I be watched, and seen 
to meet a man— judge of the consequences I 

You speak of treating with my father, as if you believed he 
would come to terms afterwards. I will not suffer you to re- 
main in the thought, however advantageous it might be to me; 
I will deceive you in nothing. I am fully persuaded he will 
never hear of terms afterwards. You may say, 'tis talking 
odflly of him. I can*t answer to that ; but *tis my real opinion, 
and I think I know him. You talk to nic of estates, as if I was 
the most interested woman in the world. Wlialcver faults I 
may have shown in my life. I know not one action of it that 
ever proved me mercenary. I think there cannot be a greater 
proof to the contrary than my trealing with you, where I am 
to depend entirely upon your generosity, at the same time that 
J may have settled on me 500/. per annum pinnioney, and a 
considerable jointure, in another place; not lo reckon that I 
may hcive by his temper what comiiiand of his estate I please; 
and with you I have notliing to pretend to. I do not, however, 
make a merit to you; money is very lilile to me, because all 
beyond necessaries I do not value, that is to he purchased by 
it. If the man proposed to me had 10,000/. per annum, and 
I wa« sure to dispose of it all, I should act just as I do. I have 
in my life known a good deal of show, and never found myself 
the happier for it. 

In proposing to you to follow the scheme proposed by that 
friend, I think 'lis absolutely necessary for both our sakes. I 
would have you want no pleasure which a single life would 
afford you. You own you think nothing so agreeable. A wo- 
man that adds nothing to a man's fortune ought not to take 
from his liappiness. If possible, I would add to it ; but I will 
not take from you any satisfaciion you could enjoy without 
mc. On my own side, 1 endeavour to form as right a judgment 
of the temper of human nature, and of my own in pivriicular, 
as I am capable of. I would throw off all |)anialiiy and pas- 
sion, and be calm in my opinion. Almost all people are apt lo 
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run into a mistake, that when they once feel or give a pas- 
sion, there needs nothing to entertain it. This mistake makes, 
in the number of women that inspire even violent passions, 
hsutfly one preserve one after possession. If we marry, our 
happiness must consist in loving one another ; 'tis principally 
my concern to think of the most probable method of making 
dttt love eternal. You object against living in London ; I am 
MC tfooil of ii myself, and readily give it up to you; though I 
<im assured there needs more art to keep a fondness alive in 
soJioide. whert^ it generally preys upon itself. There is one 
article JiKi^^utelv neoessarv— to be ever beloved, one must be 
ev^r d|^nr1^eablc. There is no such thing as being agreeable, 
wichoui a ihorou-;h i;OiHl humour, a natural sweetness of 
lemyer^ enlivened by cheerfulness. Whatever natural funds of 
fa)e<> iHie is born ^ith. 'tis necessary to be entertained with 
j^jTeMiMe ob^ev^is. Any body, capable of tasting pleasure, 
%Wa ihey confine themsohes lo one place, should take care 
*te :^ p^v in the workl the most agreeable. Whatever you 
■My no% thitk. Dom« ^x^rhaps. you have some fondness fur 
m«C ik^^:h }v>ttr U>«e should continue in its full force, there 
ire honrs «bea ihe nK>>i Moved mistress would be trouble- 
HNtte. fWHHe irv sk^^^ r.^r ever nor is it in human nature 
'•aa^ .'H^« >a,' lid Sr ^iisiw^i to be fond; you would be glad 
'ju iitd a ^ttK"^ :he rr^eiui isd ihe companion. To be agreeably 
Lihf as», '.I :> iKw^^siry :.' lV :ay and entertaining. A perpe- 
tuai >iMlutit\ -U i '^iav.v ^h^re yon see nothing to raise your 
>|iUtSs^ ii '.eii(;ih ^cars :aem «.hxi, and conversation insensibly 
tails .iiiu auil Mkd iuM(.'i«.{. When 1 liave no more to say to 
^«/u, ^fjii %iil liS^e me ito lousier. How dreadful is that view ! 
Y/ii >^ill ledwi h}f my sake you have abandoned the conversa- 
Ui/tt j£ i lu'uii thai you Iikixt. and your situation in a country 
%fh^«* Jul i:)iit^» ^v.>uid ha^e attributed to make your life 
MW» m iiJ^ 11 tie *.\flmui^ A saKHMh tranquillity. / shall lose 
w ^i^-jtcu^ ^!}x*h ^ouki euceruiin you, and }iou will have 
iKtc'^ta^ lo tevx»ttt^*e<t!ie uhi ror what you have lost. Very few 
(yvtve i>ai >a^e >e(Lle\l euiirely io the country, bal have 
^;ro^n ai Iea^»;li %eary o£ one another. The lady's convena- 
ttvMi >:ci»^raHy r^ iiiu> a thousand imiiertinent effM^ts of idle- 
ness : aiHi i.^o ^^^nlIellMtt tails m love with his dogs and his 
hor$e«. andi>Mi of io^e «ith e^ery thing else. lam not now 
^ in favour of the town : you have answered me as to 
int. In respect of your healili, *tis the first thing to be 
ved. and I shall never ask you to do any thing injurious 
^ Bnt 'tis my opinion, *tis necessary, to be happy, that 
itter of us think any place more agreeable than that 
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Tvhere we are. I liave nothing to do in London; and 'tis in- 
different to me if I never see it more. I know not how to 
answer your mentioning gallantry, nor in what sense to un- 
derstand you; whoever I marry, when I am married, I re- 
nounce all things of the kind. I am willing to abandon all 
conversation but yours ; I will part with any thing for you, 
but you. I will not have you a month, to lose you for the rest 
of my life. If you can pursue the plan of happiness begun 
with your friend, and take me for that friend, I am ever yours. 
J have examined my own heart whether I can leave every 
thing for you ; I think I can : if I change my mind, you shall 
know before Sunday ; after that I will not change my mind. 
If *tis necessary for your affairs to stay in England, to assist 
your father in his business, as I suppose the time will be short, 
I would be as little injurious to your fortune as I can, and 
I will do it. But I am still of opinion nothing is so likely to 
make us both happy, as what I propose. I foresee I may break 
with you on this point, and I shall certainly be displeased with 
myself for it, and wish a thousand times that I had done 
whatever you pleased; but, however, I hope I shall always 
remember, how much more miserable, than any thing else 
would make me, should I be, to live with you, and to 
please you no longer. You can be pleased with nothing when 
y<.iu are not pleased with your wife. One of the Spectators is 
very just, that says, a man ought always to be upon his guard 
against spleen and a too severe philosophy ; a woman, against 
levity and coquetry. If we go to Naples, I will make no ac- 
quaintance there of any kind, and you will be in a place where 
a variety of agreeable objects will dispose you to be ever plea»« 
ed. If such a thing is possible, this will secure our everlasting 
happiness ; and I am ready to wait on you without leaving a 
thought behind me. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

I AM going to write you a plain long letter. What I have al- 
ready told you is nothing but the truth. I have no reason to 
believe that I am going to be otherwise confined than by my 
duty ; but I, that know my own mind, know that is enough to 
make me miserable. I sec all the misfortune of marrying 
where it is impossible to love ; I am going to confess a weak- 
ness may perhaps add to your contempt of nie. I warned 
courage to resist at first the will of my relations ; but, as every 
ilay added to my fears, those, at last, grew strong cnoujjii lu 
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make me venture the disobliging; them. A harsh word always 
damps my spirits to a degree of silencing all I have to say. I 
knew the folly of my own temper, and took the method of wri- 
ting to the disposer of me. I said every thin;] in this letter I 
thought proper to move him, and proffered, in atonement for 
not marrying whom he would, never to marry at all. He did 
not think fit to answer this letter, but sent for me to him. He 
lold mo he was very much surprised that I did not depend on 
his jud;^,ment for my future happiness; that he knew nothing 1 
kad to complain of, cic. ; that he did not doubt I had some 
other fancy in my heiid, which encouraged me to this dis- 
obedience: but he assured me, if I refused a settlement he had 
provided for me, he gave me his word, whatever {)roposals 
were made him, he would never so much as enter into a treaty 
with any other: that, if 1 founded any hopes upon his death, I 
shoaM find mj self mistaken, he never intended to leave me any 
thing but an annuity of UX)/. per annum ; that, though another 
would proceed in this manner after I had given so just a pre- 
tence for ii, ye; he had the goodness to leave my destiny yet in 
my ow n rhi>ice, and at tho same lime commanded me to commu- 
nic^ie my desi^'^n lo my relations, and ask their advice. As 
h.'^rd as il.is mn\ sound, ii did not shock my resolution; I was 
plc^si^i 10 ihinL ai any price, 1 had it in my power to be free 
ivK^tn a man 1 hai^i. 1 loid my inteniion to all my nearest re- 
UiiK^s. I ^as suq^rized at their blaming it, to the greatest 
do;.r«>c, 1 was told iho> n ere sorry 1 would rain myself; but, 
u I >ik j> !iO unriMsor.able, they could not blame my father what- 
ever ho inSu-uxl on im\ 1 objected I did not love him. They 
i»jide4n>wor thr\ hMiml no nocesMiy for loving; if I lived well 
with hti*\ t!>ai >»as all wr,s required of me; and that if I con- 
skk'iwl i! )> uvwn. 1 >l;v^wUi iiiid verv few women in love with 
t^u I \ \x>\\.\\\\>. ,\uk\ y c\ a r.;a»y happy. It was in vain to dispute 
^'-.:» Mu':: jiiuio::: jHvp'** • they looked upon me as a little 
rvuuuUv-. una I rounJ it im)>ossiMe to persuade them that living 
ill Ia»vu1,»ii ji : tvriy ^ a> nv4 the height of happiness. However, 
the) wuUl iK»i I i.ai:^.o r.n tiUMj/.his, though 1 found I was to 
expvii iKi prutei.ivvu iiom ilieai. When I was to give my final 

answer to , I loUi hioi thai 1 preferred a single life to any 

oUu'i- ; ami, ii \\c (Jeasod lo pernii nie, I would take that re- 
»t»lu«ioa. He replied, thai he could not hinder my resolutions, 
bill t should not pretend after ihat to please him ; since pleasing 
him uas unlv lu Lve done by obeihence : that if I would disobey, 
I kni»\v iho consc-quouces : he >» ould not fail to confine me, 
where 1 might reponi at leisure : that he had also consulted my 
lions* and found them all aereeiog m his sentimenis. He 
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spoke this in a manner hindered my answering. I retired to 
my chamber, where I writ a letter to let him know my aversion 
to the man proposed was too ^reat to be overcome, that I should 
be miserable beyond ail things could be imagined, but I was in 
his bands, and he might dispose of me as he thought fit. He 
was perfectly satisfied with this answer, and proceeded as if I 
had given a willing consent. — I forgot to tell you, he named 
you, and said, if I thought that way, I was very much mistaken ; 
ihar if he had no other engagements, yet he would never have 
agreed to your proposals, having no inclination to sec his grand- 
children beggars. 

I do not speak this to alter your opinion, but to show the im- 
probability of his agreeing (o it. I confess I am entirely of your 
mind. 1 reckon it among the absurdities of custom that a man 
most be obliged to settle his estate on an eldest son, beyond his 
power to recall, whatever he proves to be, and make himself 
unable to make happy a younger child that may deserve to be 
so. If I had an estate myself, I should not make such ridiculous 
settlements, and I cannot blame you for being in the ri(]hl. 

I have told you all my afbirs with a plain sincerity. I have 
avoided to move your compassion, and L have said nothing of 
what I suffer ; and I have not persuaded you lo a treaty, which 
I am sure my family will never agree to. I can have no for- 
tune wiihout an entire obedience. 

Whatever vour business is, mav it end to vour satisfaclion. 
I think of the public as you do. As liiile as that is a woman's 
care, it may be permitted into the number of a woman's fears. 
But, wretched as I am, I have no more lo fear for mvself. I 
have siill a concern for my friends, I am in pain for your danger. 
I am far from taking ill what you say, I never valued mysolf as 

the daughter of ; and ever despisod those that esteemed 

me on that account. With pleasure I could barter all that, and 
change to be any country gentleman s dauj^hter that would have 
reason enough to make happiness in privacy. I beg your 
pardon. Your may see by the situation of my affairs 'tis with- 
out design. 



TO E, W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Thursday night. 

If I am always to be as well pleased as I am with this letter, 

I enter upon a slate of perfect happiness in complying with you. 

I am sorry I cannot do it entirely as to Friday or Saturday. I 

will tell you the true reason of it. I have a relation that has 
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erer shoired an uncommon partiality for me. I hate generally 
irosied him with all my thoughts, and I have always found him 
sincerely my friend. On the occasion of this marriage he re- 
ceired my complaints with the greatest degree of tenderness. 
He proilered me to disoblige my father (by representing to him 
tbe hardship he was doing) if I thought it would be of any 
MXTice 10 me ; and, when he heard me in some passion of grief 
Msuro him it could do me no good, he went yet farther, and 
M^tly asked me, if there was any other man, though of a 
liter fortune, I could be happy with ; and, how much soever 



ii should bo against the will of my other relations, assured me 
lie mxMOiUl assist me inmakingmehappy after my own way. This 
1$ an obligation I can never forget, and I think I should have 
canse lo reproach myself if I did this without letting him know 
k, and Ibelieve he will approve of it. Yougucss whom I mean. 
— The generosity and the goodness of this letter wholly deter- 
mines my Mftesi inclinations on your side. You are in the 
ikTong to SQspect me of artifice; plainly showing me the kind- 
ness of yonr heart, (if you have any there for me,) is the surest 
"^ay to touch mine. I am at this minute more inclined to speak 
londerh to you than e^er I was in my life,— so much inclined I 
% ill say nothing. 1 could wish you would leave England, but 
1 ki>^^ not ho« 10 object to any thing that pleases you. In this 
wwmt 1 have no ^ill that does not agree with yours. Sunday 
1 9ilM^lI jieir ^-o«. if vou do not hear from me Saturday. 



T\^ E- W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Friday night. 

1 vmv^iMJi f^r m^t %Y are doing.— Are you sure you shall 
V^v ^Mv Xi»it r^-^* ShaV, ^TT never repent? I fear and I hope. 
I x^ix^x" Jul :.Kjts ^-^3, Kai^eii on this occasion. I shall incense 
nr> ^«3MN»\ it .W K^ hes« 'tk^;:rpe. The generality of the world 

>^ ii Suttifc «> AVK^iX"^ jn«i the relations and friends of 

>> J :*^^NK jt ,KvAN»Ai s,.N:7es vM n>e: >et, 'tis possible, you may 
Ttv\s:i.^\x&>«.^ ,-^^>5 ;» A;^ JO w>e. In this letter, which I am fond 
vs:\ >xsifc yA\Mttto«^ w^ jtU i)^j I x^ish. Since I writ so far, I re- 
«*4>tfU >vsui r>\U\ iwier, I >n'3i be only yours, and I will do 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Salorday morning. 

I ^BiT you a letter last night in some passion. I begin to fear 
again ; I own myself a coward. — You made no reply to one 
part of my letter concerning my fortune. I am afraid you 
flatter yourself that my father may be at length reconciled and 
brought to reasonable terms. I am convinced, by what I have 
ofkeo heard him say, speaking of other cases like this, that he 
nerer will. The fortune that he has engaged to give with me, 
was setded, on my brother*s marriage, on my sister and on 
myself; but in such a manner, that it was left in his power to 
give it all to either of us, or divide it as lie thought fit. He 
has given it all to me. Nothing remains for my sister, but the 
free bounty of my father from what he can save; which, not- 
withstanding the greatness of his estate, may be very little. 
Possibly, after I have disobliged him so much, he may be (;lad 
to have her so easily provided for, with money already raised ; 
especially if he has a design to marry himself, as I hear. I do 
not speak this that you should not endeavour to come to terms 
with him, if you please; but I am fully persuaded it will be to 
no purpose. He will have a very good answer to make : — that 
1 suffered the match to proceed; that I made him make a very 
silly figure in it ; that I have let him spend 400/. in wedding- 
clothes; all which I saw without saying any thing. When I 
first pretended to oppose this match, he told me he was sure I 
had some other design in my head ; I denied it with truth. But 
you see how little appearance there is of this truth. He pro- 
ceeded with telling me he would never enter into a treaty with 
another man, etc., and that I should be sent immediately into 
the North to stay there; and, when he died, he would only 
leave me an annuity of 4001. I had not courage to stand this 
view, and 1 submitted to what he pleased. He will now object 
against me, — why, since 1 intended to marry in this manner, I 
did not persist in my first resolution; that it would have been 
as easy for ne to run away from Thorsby as from hence; and 
to what purpose did I put him, and the gentleman I was to 
marry, to expenses, etc.? He will have a thousand plausible 
reasons for being irrcconcileable, and 'tis only probable the 
world will be on his side. Reflect now for the last time in what 
manner you must take me. I shall come to you with only a 
niyht gown and petticoat, and that is all you will get by nie. I 
told a lady of my friends what I intend to do. You will think 
her a very good friend when I tell you, she proffered to lend us 
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her house. I did not accept of this till I had let you know it. 
If you think it more convenient to carry me to your lod^jin^s, 
make no scruple of it. Let it be where it \vill : if I am your wife, 
I shall ihink no place unfit for nie where you are. I beg we 
may leave London next morninr;, wherever you intend to f,o. 
I should wish to go out of En[]land if it suits your affairs. You 
are the best judge of your father's temper. If you think it 
would be obliging to him, or necessary for you, I will go whh 
you immediately to ask his pardon and his blessing. If that is 
not proper at first, I think the best scheme is going to the Spaw. 
When yon come back, you may endeavour to make your father 
admit of seeing me^ and treat with mine (though I persist in be- 
lieving it will be to no purpose). But I cannot think of living in 
the midst of my relations and acquaintances after so unjusti- 
fiable a step : — so unjustifiable to the world, — but I think I can 
justify myself to myself. I again beg you to have a coach to be 
at the door early Slonday morning, to carrv us some part of 
our way, wherever you resolve our journey shall be. If you 
determine to go to the lady's house, you had best come with a 
coach and six at seven o'clock to-morrow. She and I will be 
in the balcony which looks on the road; you have nothing to 
do but to stop under it, and we will come down to you. Do in 
this what you like ; but after all think very seriously. Your 
letter, which will be wahed for, is to determine every thing. 

Yon can show me no goodness I shall not be sensible of. 
However, think again, and resolve never to think of me If you 
have the least doubt, or that it is likely to make you uneasy in 
your fortune. I believe, to travel is the most likely way to 
make a solitude agreeable, and not tiresome : remember you 
have promised it. 

'Tis something odd for a woman that brings nothing to ex- 
pect anything; but after the way of my education, I dare not 
pretend to live, but in some degree suitable to it. I had rather 
die than return to a dependancy upon relations I have disobliged. 
Save me from that fear if you love me. If you cannot, or think 
I ought not to expect it, be sincere and tell me so. 'Tis better 
I should not be yours at all, than, for a short happmess, involve 
myself in ages of misery. I hope there will never be occasion 
for this precaution ; but, however, 'tb necessary to make it. I 
depend entirely upon your honour, and I cannot suspect yon 
of any way doing wrong. Do not imagine I shall be angry at 
any thing you can tell me. Let it be sincere ; do not impose on 
a woman that leaves all things for you. 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Walling Wells, Oct. 23. 

I don't know very well how to begin ; I am perfectly unac- 
quainted with a proper matrimonial style. After ad, I think 
'tis best to write as if we were not marrieid at all. I lament your 
absence as if you were still my lover, and I am impatient to hear 
you have got safe to Durham, and that you have fixed a time 
for your return. 

I have not been very long in this family; and t fancy myself 
in that described in the Spectator. The good people here look 
upon their children with a fondness that more than recom- 
penses their care of them. I don't perceive much distinction in 
regard to their merits; and when they speak sense or nonsense, 
it affects the parents with almost the same pleasure. My 
friendship for the mother, and kindness for Miss Biddy, make 
me endure the squalling of Miss Nanny and l^Iiss Mary with 
abundance of patience ; and my foretelling the future conquests 
of the eldest daughter, makes me very well with family.— I 
d6n*t know whether you will presently find out, that this seem- 
ing impertinent account is the tenderest expressions of my love 
to you ; but it furnishes my imagination with agreeable pictures 
of our future life ; and I flatter myself with the hopes of one 
day enjoying with you the same satisfactions; and that, after 
as many years together, I may see you retain the same fond- 
ness for me as I shall certainly do for you, when the noise of 
a nursery may have more charms for us, than the music of an 
opera. 

Amusements such as these arc the sure effect of my sincere 
love, since 'tis the nature of the passion to entertain the mind 
with pleasures in prospect, and I check myself when I grieve 
for your absence, by remembering how much reason I have to 
rejoice in the hope of passing my whole life with you. A good 
fortune not to be valued I^I am afraid of telling you that I re- 
turn thanks for it to Heaven, because you will charge me with 
h^'pocrisy : but you are mistaken ; I assist every day at public 
prayers in this family, and never forget in my private ejacula- 
tions how much I owe to Heaven for making me yours. 

M. W. Montagu. 

'Tis candle-light or I should not conclude so soon. Pray, 
my love, begin at the top, and read till you come to the 
bottom. 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Your short letter came to me this morning ; but I won't 
quarrel with it, since it brought me good news of your health. 
I wait with impatience for that of your return. The Bishop of 
Salisbury writes me word that my Lord Pierrepont (Ij declares 
very much for us. As the Bishop is no infallible prelate, I 
should not depend much on that intelligence ; but my sister 
Frances tells me the same thing. Since it is so, I believe you *1I 
think it very proper to pay him a visit, if he is in town, and 
givQ him thanks for the good offices you hear he has endea- 
voured to do me, unasked. If his kindness is sincere, 'tis too 
valuable to be neglected. However, the very appearance of it 
must be of use to us. I think I ought to write him a letter of 
acknowledgment for what I hear he has already done. The 
Bishop tells me he has seen Lord Halifax, who says, besides his 
great esteem for you, he has particular respect for me, and 
will take pains to reconcile my father, etc. I think this is nearly 
the words of my letter, which contains all the news I know, 
except that of your place ; which is, that an unfortunate bur- 
gess of the town of Huntingdon was justly disgraced yesterday 
in the face of the congregation, for being false to his first lover, 
who, with an audible voice, forbid the banns published be- 
tween him and a greater fortune. This accident causes as 
many disputes here as the duel could do where you are. Pub- 
lic actions, you know, always make two parties. The great 
prudes say the young woman should have suffered in silence ; 
and the pretenders to spirit and fire would have all false men 
so served, and hope it will be an example for the terror of in- 
fidelity throughout the whole country. For my part I never 
rejoiced at any thing more in my life. You'll wonder what 
private interest I could have in thb afEair. You must know it 
furnished discourse all the afternoon, which was no little ser- 
vice, when I was visited by the young ladies of Huntingdon* 
This long letter, I know, must be particularly impertinent to a 
man of business ; but idleness is the root of all evil ; I write and 
read till I can't see, and then I walk ; sleep succeeds ; and thus 
my whole time is divided. If I were as well qualified all other 
ways as I am by idleness, I would publish a daily paper called 
the Meditator, The terrace is my place consecrated to medi- 
tation, which I observe to be gay or grave as the sun shows or 

(I) Gcrvaso Pierrepont, crcaled Baron Pierrepont of Ilanslopc, !714f 
great uncle of Lady M. W. M. bcioff, at tliat lime, an Irish Baron. 
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hides his face. Till t<Mlay I have had no occasion of opening 
my mouth to speak, since I wished you a good journey. I see 
nothing, but I think of every thing, and indulge my imagina* 
tion, which is chiefly employed on you. M. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Dec. 9, 1711. 

I AM not at all surprised at my Aunt Cheyne's conduct : peo- 
ple are seldom very much grieved (and never ought to be) at 
misfortunes they expect. When I gave myself to you, I gave 
up the very desire of pleasing the rest of the world, and am 
pretty indifferent about it. -I think you are very much in the 
right for designing to visit Lord Pierrepont. As much as you 
say I love the town, if you think it necessary for your interest 
to stay some time here, I would not advise you to neglect a cer- 
tainty for an uncertainty ; but I believe if you pass the Christ- 
mas here, great matters will be expected from your hospitality; 
however, you are a better judge of that than I am.— I continue 
indifferently well, and endeavour as much as I can to preserve 
myself from spleen and melancholy ; not for my own sake ; I 
think that of little importance; but in the condition I am, I 
believe it may be of very ill consequence ; yet passing whole 
days alone as I do I do not always find it possible; and my i 

constitution will sometimes get the better of my reason. Hu- | 

man nature itself, without any additional misfortunes, furnishes ' 

disagreeable meditations enough. Life itself, to make it sup- / 

portable, should not be considered too nearly : my reason re- j 
presents to me in vain the inutility of serious reflections. The H 
idle mind will sometimes fall into contemplations that serve for 
nothing but to ruin the health, destroy good humour, hasten 
old age and wrinkles, and bring on an habitual melancholy. ^ 
'Tis a maxim with me to be young as long as one can : there is 
nothing can pay one for that invaluable ignorance which is ' 
the companion of youth; those sanguine groundless hopes, 
and that lively vanity, which make all the happiness of life. To ^ 
my extreme mortification I grow wiser every day.— I don't be- 
lieve Solomon was more convinced of the vanity of temporal | 
afibirs than I am : I lose all taste of this world, and I suffer ! 
myself to be bewitched by the charms of the spleen, though I 
know and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs arising from 
it.^I am insensibly fallen into the writing you a melancholy 
letter^ after all my resolutions to the contrary ; but I do not 
enjoin you to read it : make no scruple of flinging it into the 
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fire» at the first doll line. Forgive the ill effects of my solitude, 
and think me, as I am, Ever yours, M. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No dale. 

I don't believe you expect to hear from me so soon ; I re- 
member you did not so much as desire it, but I will not be so 
nice to quarrel with you on that point; perhaps you would 
laugh at that delicacy, which is, however, an attendant upon 
tender friendship. 

I opened a closet where I expected to find so many books ; 
to my great disappointment there were only some few pieces of 
the law, and folios of mathematics ; my Lord Hinchingbrook 
and Mr. Twinam having disposed of the rest. But as there is no 
affliction, no more than no happiness, without allay, I discovered 
an old trunk of papers, which to my great diversion I found to be 
the letters of the first Earl of Sandwich ; and am in hopes that 
those from his lady will tend much to my edification, being the 
most extraordinary lessons of economy that ever I read in ray 
life. To the glory of your father, I find that his looked upon 
him as destined to be the honour of the family. 

I walked yesterday two hours on the terrace. Those are 
the most considerable events that have happened in your 
absence; oxcopting, that a good natured robin red-breast kept 
me com|)any almost the whole afternoon, with so much good 
humour ami humanity as gives me faith for the piece of charity 
ascribed lo thivut liiilo creatures in the Children in the Wood, 
which I have hitherto thought only a poetical ornament of his- 
tory, 

I expect a letter next post to tell me you are well in London, 
and that your business will not detain you long from her who 
cannot be happy without you. 

To Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu : to bo left at Mr. Tonaon*f , 
Bookieller, al Sbakeipear'i Uead, oppoiUe Catharine-slreel, 
in the Strand, London. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU. ESQ. 

Ho date. 

I AM alone, without any amusement to take up my thoughts. 
I am in circumstances in which melancholy is apt to prevail 
even over all amusements, dispirited and alone, and you write 
me quirrelliDg letters. 
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I hate complaining ; 'tis no sign I am easy that I do not trou- 
ble you with my head-achs, and my spleen ; to be reasonable 
one should never complain but when one hopes redress. A 
physician should be the only confidant of bodily pains ; and for 
pains of the mind, they should never be spoke of but to them 
that can and will relieve 'em. Should I tell you that I am un- 
easy, that lam out of humour, and out of patience, should I 
see you half an hour the sooner? I believe you have kindness 
enough for me to be very sorry, and so you would tell me ; and 
things remain in their primitive state; I choose to spare you that 
pain ; I would always give you pleasure. I know you are ready 
to tell me that I do not ever keep to these good maxims. I 
confess I often speak impertinently, but I always repent of it. 
My last stupid letter was not come to you, before I would have 
had it back again had it been in my power ; such as it was, I 
beg your pardon for it. I did not expect that my Lord Pierre- 
pont would speak at all in our favour, much less show zeal 
upon that occasion, that never showed any in his life. I have 
writ every post, and you accuse me without reason. I can't 
imagine how they should miscarry; perhaps you have by this 
time received two together. Adieu I je suis & vous de tout 
fflon cceur. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No dale. 

I WAS not well when I wrote to you last. Possibly the disor- 
der in my health might increase the uneasiness of my mind. 
I am sure the uneasiness of my mind increases the disorder of 
my health ; for I passed the night without sleeping, and found 
myself the next morning in a fever. I have not since loft my 
chamber. I have been very ill, and kept my bed four days, 
which was the reason of my silence, but I am afraid you have 
attributed it to being out of humour ; but was so far from being 
in a condition of writing, I could hardly speak ; my face being 
prodigiously swelled, that I was forced to have it lanced, to 
prevent its breaking, which they said would have been of worse 
consequence. I would not order Grace to write to you, for 
fear you should think me worse than I was ; though I don't 
believe the fright would have been considerable enough to have 
done you much harm. I am now much better, and intend to 
take the air in the coach to day ; for keeping to my chair so 
much as I do, will hardly recover my strength. 

I wish you would write again to Mr. Phipps, for I don't hear 
of any money, and am in the utmost necessity for it. 
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TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No dale. 

•a mnA uneasiiiess, my letter is not likely 
if k al all resembles the confusion of my 
imagiiie you not wdl, and sometimes that 
BBportaace to write, or that greater matr- 
, yoor ihougbu. This last imagination is 
uail far mm. I wiD rather iancy your letter has miscar- 
I fiad Ktile probabOiCy to think so. I know not 
, aad wm near being distracted, amongst my yaLvi- 
aij M t iktm ltf^ t htmsk ms. laoiTery Ol company. to the good 
«r the hamaty wbo all bid me make you their compli- 
Vr. While becias your health twice every day . You 
n dawrii al this if yon caa/ie so entirely forgetful of all 
fact ef the'woffld. I am peeirish with you by fits, and di- 
wf lina b etween anger and sorrow, which are equally 
leaiMM to ■»• 'Tis the wmM cruel thing in the world, to 
wehaaicasonto CMiphin of what one loves. How can 
fon he an caf e hwa ?-4s it because you don't love writing ? 
Ton shonU leonmber I want to know you are^aafe at Durham. 
1 shall JMigins yon have had some fall from your horse, or ill 
nccidsm by the wny» without regard to probalrility ; there is 
nrrthint too esi^irniigaal for a woman's and a^over*s fear. Did 
yon leceivo my kat fatter? iLyou did not ^^e direction is 
wfnig» yon won^t teceim this» and my question is in vain. I 
iailbsfm to talk nnaense; and 'tb time to leave off. Pray, 

'^nr I shall be very mad. 




. 1|^ L W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

^ « No date. 

t Att M Ah *iV^ ^^ I ^^^ a£|pportunity of writing a 
ahiMrt letter to yo^jrinch willl^UpLWproacbel. Yon know 
wMuft t am, and Iknp net oiaea%Bavd from yon. I am tired 
irf ihts plane beemmi^oo not ; and if yon fprsist in your sflence, 
i wtt rttnm to ^PWarncliffip, I had gather be quite alois and 
heif tomoilmea from yon, than fai a^y company and iioi> have 
Umiaaltdfliciion* Your silence makei me more mdMAolrAan 
illy soUlttdo, and I can think on M|ifaing*ab dismil '^ftftt you 
^raet me. I heard from your lit£ boy yesterday, who is in 
baahh. I will return and keep him conuia|m 
lood people of thkfiunfly present yon tMFfernoea and 
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good wishes, never foiling to drink your- health twice a day. I 
am importuned to make haste; but I have much more to say, 
vhich may however be comprehended in these words, 

I am yours. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Extract. 1713, 

If I determine to go to York, besides the in- 
convenience and disagreeableness of a country town, it may be 
perhaps out of your way. I know not what to do ; but I know 
I shall be unhappy till I see you again, and I would by no means 
stay where I am. Your absence increases my melancholy so 
much, I fright myself with imaginary horrors ; and shall always 
be fancying dangers for you while you are out of my sight. I 

am afraid of Lord H , I am afraid of every thing ; there 

wants but little of my being afraid of the smallpox for you ; so 
unreasonable are my fears, which however proceed from an 
unlimited love. If I lose you — I cannot bear that if; — which I 
bless God is without probability ; but since the loss of my poor 
unhappy brother I dread every evil. 

Saturday. 

I have been to-day at Acton to see my poor brother's melan- 
choly family. I cannot describe how much it has sunk my 
spirits. My eyes are too sore to admit of a long letter. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No date. 

I SHOULD have writ to you last post, but I slept till it was too 
late to send my letter. I found our poor boy not so well as I 
expected. He is very lively, but so weak that my heart aches 
about him very often. I hope you are well: I should be glad to 
hear so, and what success you have in your business. I sup- 
pose my sister is married by this time. I hope you intend to 
slay some days at Lord Pierreponfs ; I am sure he'll be very 
much pleased with it. The house is in great disorder, and I 
want maids so much that I know not what to do till I have 
some. I have not one bit of paper in the house , but this little 
sheet, or you would have been troubled with a longer scribble. 
I have not yet had any visitors. Mrs. Elcock has writ me word 
that she has not found any cook. My first enquiries shall be 
after a country-house, never forgetting any of my promises to 
vol. I. 10 
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you. I am concerned I have not heard from you ; you mi(»ht 
have writ while I was on the road, and your loiter would have 
met me here. I am in abundance of pain about our dear child : 
though I am convinced in my reason, 'tis both silly and wicked 
10 set my heart too fondly on any thing in this world, yet I 
cannot overcome myself so far as to think of parting with him, 
with the resignation that I ought to do. I hope and I bog of 
God he may live to be a comfort to us both. They tell me there 
is nothing extraordinary in want of teeth at his age, but iiis 
weakness makes me very apprehensive ; he is almost never out 
of my sight. Mrs. B^hn says that the cold bath is the best 
medicine for weak children, but I am very fearful, and unwil- 
ling to try any hazardous remedies. He is very cheerful and 
fiiD of pby. Adieu, my love; my paper is out. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

[Daled by Mr.WorUey, 24lh November.] 

I HATE taken up and laid down my pen several times, very 
much unresolved in what style I ought to write to you : for 
once I suffer my inclination to get the better of my reason. I 
have not oft* opportunities of indulging myself, and I will do it 
in this one letter. I know very well that nobody was ever 
teazed into a liking; and 'tis perhaps harder to revive a past 
one, than to overcome an aversion, but I cannot forbear any 
longer telling you, I think you use me very unkindly. I don't 
sav so much of vour absence, as I should do , if vou was in the 
country and I in London ; because I would not have you believe, 
that I am impatient to be in town, when I say I am impatient 
to be with you ; but I am very sensible I parted with you in 
July and 'tis now the middle of November. As if this was not 
hardship enough, you do not tell me you are sorry for it. You 
write seldom, and with so much indifference as shows vou hard- 
ly think of me at all. I complain of ill health, and you only 
say you hope 'tis not so bad as I make it. You never enquire 
after your child. I would fain flatter mvself vou have more 
kindness for me and him than you express ; but I reflect with 
grief that a man that is ashamed of passions that are natural 
and reasonable, is generally proud of those that are shameful 
and silly. 

You should consider solitude, and spleen, the consequence of 
solitude, is apt to give the oiDsi melancholy ideas, and there 
needs at least tender letters and kind expressions to hinder 
uiieasiiiesBes almost inseparable from absence. I am very sen** 
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sible, how far I oof^t to be contented when your affairs oblige 
yoa to be witboat me. I would not have you do yourself any 
prejudice ; but a little kindness will cost you nothing. I do not 
bid yon lose any think by hasting to see me, but I would have 
you think it a misfortone when we are asunder. Instead of 
that, yon seem perfecdy pleased with our separation, and in- 
different how long it continues. When I reflect on your be- 
harfonr, I am ashamed of my own, and think I am playing the 
pare of my Lady Winchester. At least be as generous as my 
Jord ; and as he made her an early confession of his aversion, 
own 10 me your inconstancy, and upon my word I will give you 
no more trouble about it. I have concealed as long as I can, 
the uneasiness the nothingness of your letters have given me, 
under an affected indiffierence ; but dissimulation always sits 
awkwardly upon me; I am weary of it; and must beg you to 
write to me no more, if you cannot bring yourself to write oilier- 
wise. Multiplicity of business or diversions may have engaged 
yoa, but all people find time to do what they have a mind to. 
If your inclination is gone, I had rather never receive a letter 
from you, than one which, in lieu of comfort for your absence, 
gives me a pain even beyond it. For my part, as 'tis my first, 
this is my last complaint, and your next of the kind shall go back 
enclosed to you in blank paper. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

EitracU No date. 

I thank God this cold well agrees very much 



with the child ; and he seems stronger and better every day. 
But 1 should be very glad, if you saw Dr. Garth, if you would 
ask his opinion concerning the use of cold baths for young chil- 
dren. 1 hope you love the child as well as I do ; but if you love 
me at all, youll desire the preservation of his health, for I 
should certainly break my heart for him. 

I writ in my last all I thought necessary about my Lord 
Pierrepont. 

TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1711. 

I CANN\^ forbear taking it something unkindly tiiat you do 
not write to me, when you may bo assured I am in a great 
fright, and know not certainly what loex|)ecl upon this sudden 
change. The Archbishop of York has been come to Bishop- 
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thorp but three days. I went with my cousin to-day to see the 
King proclaimed, which was done ; the archbishop walking 
next the lord-mayor, and all the country gentry following, with 
greater crowds of people than I believed to be in York, vast 
acclamations, and the appearance of general satisfaction. The 
Pretender afterwards dragged about the streets and burned. 
Ringing of bells, bonfires, and illuminations ; the mob crying 
Liberty and property ! and Long live King George I This morn- 
ing all the principal men of any figure took post for London, 
and we are alarmed with the fear of attempts from Scotland, 
though all the Protestants here seem unanimous for the Ha- 
nover succession. The poor young ladies at Castle Howard ( 1 ) 
are as much alarmed as I am, being left all alone without any 
hopes of seeing their father again (though things should prove 
well] this eight or nine months. They have sent to desire mc 
very earnestly to come to them, and bring my boy : *tis the same 
thing as pensioning in a nunnery, for no mortal man ever enters 
the doors in the absence of their father, who is gone post. 
During this uncertainty, I think it will be a safe retreat ; for 
Middlethorp stands exposed to plunderers, if there be any at 
all. I dare say, after the zeal the archbishop has showed, 
they'll visit his house, and consequently this, in the first place. 
The archbishop made me many compliments on our near 
neighbourhood, and said he should be overjoyed at the hap- 
piness of improving his acquaintance with you. I suppose you 
may now come in at Aldburgh, and I heartily wish you were 
in parliament. I saw the archbishop's list of the Lords Regents 
appointed, and perceive Lord W*** is not one of them; by 
which I guess the new scheme is not to make use of any man 
grossly infamous in either party; consequently, those that have 
been honest in regard to both, will stand fairest for prefer- 
ment. You understand these things much better than me ; 
but I hope you will be persuaded by me and your other friends 
(who I don't doubt will be of my opinion), that 'tis necessary 
for the common good, for an honest man to endeavour to bo 
powerful, when he can be the one without losing the first more 
valuable title; and remember that money is the source of 
power.— I hear that parliament sits but six months: you know 
best whether 'tis worth any expcnce or bustle to be in it, for so 
short a time. M. W. Montagu^ 

(1) The daoghten of the Earl of GerUilt^ 
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TO E- W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No date. 

You made me cry two hours last night. I cannot imagine 
-why you use me so ill; for what reason you continue silent, 
.when you know at any time your silence cannot fail of giving 
me a great deal of pain ; and now to a higher degree because 
of the perplexity that lam in, without knowing where you are, 
what you are doing, or what to do with myself and my dear 
little boy. However, (persuaded \liere can be no objection to 
it,] I intend to go to-morrow to Castle-Howard, and reiAain 
there with the young ladies, 'till I know when I shall see you, 
or what you would command. The archbishop and every body 
else are.gone to London. We are alarmed with a story of a 
fleet being seen from the coasts of Scotland. An express went 
from thence through York to the Earl of Mar. I beg you 
would write to me. *Ti!l you do I shall not have an easy mi- 
nute. I am sure I do not deserve from you, that you should 
make me uneasy. I find I am scolding, 'tis better for me not 
to trouble you with it; but I cannot heJp taking your silence 
very unkindly. 

TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

27th Oct. 

I AM told that you are very secure at Newark : if you are so 
in the West, I cannot see why you should set up in three dif-* 
ferent places, except it be to treble the expence. I am sorry 
you had not opportunity of paying Lord Pierrepont that com- 
pliment, though I hope that it will not weigh much with him 
in favour of another. I wish you would remember the coiih> 
mon useful maxim, whatever is to be done at all, ought to be 
done as soon as possible. I consider only your own interest 
when I speak, and I cannot help speaking warmly on that 
suliject. I hope you will think of what I hinted in my last 
letters; and if you think of it at all, you cannot think of it 
too soon. 

Adieu. I wish you would learn of Mr. Steele to write to 
your wife. M. W. Montagu. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1744. 

Though I am very impatient to see you, I would not have 
you, by hastening to come down, lose any part of your into*- 
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fest. I am surprized you say nothing of where you stand. 
T had a letter from Mrs. Uewel last post, who said she heard 
you stood at Newark, and would be chose without opposition ; 
but I fear her intelligence is not at all to be depended on. I 
am glad you think of serving your friends ; I hope it will put 
you m mind of serving yourself. I need not enlarge upon the 
advantages of money; every thing we see and every thing we 
hear^ puts us in remembrance of it. If it were possible to re- 
store liberty to your country, or limit the encroachments of the 
prerogative, by reducing yourself to a garret, I should bo 
pleased to share so glorious a poverty with you; but, as the 
world is and will be, 'tis a sort of duty to be rich, that it may 
bo in one*s power to do good ; riches being another word for 
, power, towards the obtaining of which the first necessary 
; qualification is impudence, and (as Demosthenes said of pro- 
. nuncijLtion in oratory) the second is impudence, and the third, 
\ still impudence. No modest man ever did or ever will make 
/ his fortune. Your friend Lord Halifax, R. Walpole, and all 
' other remarkable instances of quick advancement, have been 
remarkably impudent. The ministry is like a play at Court ; 
there's a little door to get in, and a great crowd without, 
shoving and trusting who shall be foremost; people who knock 
others with their elbows, disregard a little kick of the shins, 
and still thrust heartily forwards, are sure of a good place. 
Your modest man stands behind in the crowd, is shoved about 
by every body, his clothes torn, almost squeezed to death, 
and sees a thousand get in before him, that don't make so 
good a figure as himself. 

I don't say it is impossible for an impudent man not to rise 
in the world ; but a moderate merit, with a large share of im- 
pudence, is more probable to be advanced, than the greatest 
qualifications without it. 

If this letter is impertinent, it is founded upon an opinion of 
your merit, which, if it is a mistake, I would not be unde- 
ceived; it is my interest to believe (as I do) that you deserve 
every thing, and are capable of every thing ; but nobody else 
will believe it if they see you get nothing. M. W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1714. 

■ Yoc do me wrong in imagining, as I perceive you do, that 
my reasons for being solicitous for your having that place, 
was in view of spending more money than wo do. You have 
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no cause of fancying me capable of such a thought. I don't 
doubt but Lord Halifax will very soon have the staff, and it is 
my belief you will not be at all the richer: but I think it looks 
well, and may facilitate your election; and that is all the ad- 
vantage I hope from it. When all your intimate acquaintance 
are preferred, I think you would have an ill air in having no- 
thing: upon that account only, I am sorry so many consi- 
derable places are disposed of. I suppose, now, you will cer- 
tainly be chosen somewhere or other; and I cannot see why 
you should not pretend to be Speaker. I believe all the Whi{;s 
would be for you, and I fancy you have a considerable interest 
amongst the Tories, and for that reason would be very lil^ely 
to carry it. Tis impossible for me to judge of this so well as 
you can do; but the reputation of being thoroughly of no 
party, is, I think, of use in this affair, and I believe people ge- 
neraJly esteem you impartial; and being chose by your county 
is more honourable than holding any place from any king.' 

M. W. U. 



TO E. ly. MONTAGD, ESQ. 



1714. 



I CANNOT imagine why you should desire that I should not be 
glad, though from a mistake, since, at least, it is an agreeable 
one. I confess I shall ever be of opinion, if you are in the 
Treasury, it will be an addition to your figure, and facilitate 
your election, though it is no otherwise advantageous; and 
that if you have nothing when all your acquaintance are pre- 
ferred, the world generally will not be persuaded that you 
neglect your fortune, but that you arc neglected. M. W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

No date. 

I HOPE the child is better than he was, but I wish you would 
let Dr. Garth know he has a bigness in his joints, but not much ; 
his ankles seem chiefly to have a weakness. I should be very 
glad of his advice upon it, and, whether he approves rubbing 
them with spirits, which I am told is good for him. 

I hope you are convinced I was not mistaken in my judg- 
ment of Lord Pelham ; he is very silly, but very good-natured. 
I don't see how it can be improper for you to get it represented 
to him that he is obliged in honour to gel you chose at Ald- 
burgh, and may more easily get Mr. Jessop chose at another 
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pbce. I can't belieTO but you may manage it in such a manner, 
Mr. Jessop himsdf would not be against it, nor would he have 
so much reason to take it ill, if he should not be chose, as you 
haTe after so much money fruitlessly spent. I dare say you 
may order it so that it may be so, if you talk to Lord Towns- 
lMfld» etc. I mention this ; because I cannot think you can 
stand at York, or any where else, without a great expense. 
Lord Morpeth is just now of age, but I know not whether hc*ll 
think it worth while to return from travel upon that occasion. 
Lord Carlisle is in town, you may if you think fit make him a 
irisit, and enquire concerning it. After all, I look upon Ald- 
bvgh to be the surest thing. Lord Pelham (1) is easily per- 
inaded to any thing, and I am sure he may be told by Lord 
Townshend thai he has used you ill; and I know that he'll be 
dsriroas to do all things in his power to make it up. In my 
^yMft«^ if you resoWe upon an extraordinary expense to be in 
pariianient, you should resolve to have it turn to some account. 
Tow fiather is very surprbing if he persists in standing at 
at HoBtingdon; but there is nothing surprising in such a 
norU as this. 



TO E- W. MONTAGU, ESQ. 

1714. 

1 C-CiSOT b* ^wy «irry for your declining at Newark, being 
tl4ry uiKVcUin \VP \\mr success ; but I am surprized you do 
ncaitteAiikm v^Im^ >\>ii imiMn to stand. Dispatch, in things of 
tkb natiir^ tf i^ in^ hkh « $<vurity, at least delay is a sure way 
to lo«e* ^ )\m W>i^\KMMs l^ing easily chosen at York, for not 
itsohing itt iiiMH\ aukI ai Ahlburgh, for not applying soon 
enough lo Limt IMhAW. There are people who had rather 
choose Fairfax than J^kin$« and others that prefer Jenkins to 
Fairfax ; bul U4h ^virik^, separately, have wished to me, that 
you would haY«^ :»Ukh1« with assurances of having preferred 
you to either %4f ih^'ui. At Newark, Lord Lexington has a 
Tery considerabh> iiu«»rt>$t. If you have any thoughts of stand- 
ing, you must ^^inltsivour to know how he stands affected ; 
though I am afraii) he will assist Biygadier Sutton, or some 
other Tory. Sir Matthew Jenison has the best interest of any 
Whig ; but he stood last year himself, and will perhaps do so 
again. Newdigate will certainly be chosen there for one. Upon 
•the whole, *tis the most expensive and uncertain place you can 

(1) Lord Pdham was soon after crealeJ Duke of Newcastle, and was 
vge the second's minister. 
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Stand at. 'Tis surprizing to me, that you are all this while in 
the midst of your friends without being sure of a place, when 
s o many insi{]nificant creatures come in without any opposition. 
They say Mr. Strickland is sure at Carlisle, where he never 
stood before. I believe most places are engaged by this time. 
I am very sorry, for your sake, that you spent so much money 
in vain last year, and will not come in this, when you might 
make a more considerable figure than you could have done 
then. I wish Lord Pelham would compliment Mr. Jessop with 
his Newark interest, and let you come in at Aldburgh. 

M. W. M. 



TO E. W. MONTAGU. ESQ. 

1714. 

Your letter very much vexed me. I cannot imagine why 
you should doubt being the better, for a place of that consi- 
deration, which it is in your power to lay down, whenever you 
dislike the measures that are taken. Supposing the commis- 
sion lasts but a short time, I believe those that have acted in it 
will have the offer of some other considerable thing. I am 
perhaps the only woman in the world that would dissuade her 
husband (if he were inclined to it) from accepting the greatest 
place in England, upon the condition of his giving one vote, 
disagreeing with his principles, and the true interest of my 
country ; but when it is possible to be of service to your coun- 
try by going along with the ministry, I know not any reason for 
declining an honourable post. The world never believes it 
possible for people to act out of the common tract ; and who- 
ever is not employed by the public, may talk what they please, 
of having refused or slighted great offers ; but they are always 
looked upon, either as neglected, or discontented because their 
pretensions have failed; and, whatever efforts they make 
against the court, are thought the effect of spleen and disap- 
pointment, or endeavours to get something they have set their 
heart on. As now Sir T. H. (1) is represented, and I be- 
lieve truly, as aiming at being secretary^ no man can make a 
better figure than when he enjoys a considerable place. Being 
for the Place-bill, and if he finds the ministry in the wrong, 
withdrawing from them, when His visible that he might still 
keep his places, if he had not chose to keep his integrity. I have 
sent you my thoughts of places in general, I solemnly protest, 
without any thought of any particular advantage to myself; 

(1) Sir Thomas Hanmcr. 
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and if I were your friend^ and not your wife, I should speak in 
the same manner, which I really do, without any consideraiion, 
but that ofyour figure and reputation, which is a thousand times 

dearer to me than splendour, money, etc. 1 suppose this 

long letter might have been spared ; for your resolution, I don't 
fkmbt, is already taken. M. W. M. 



TO E. Y- MONTAGU, ESQ. 

Tou seem not to have received my letters, or not to have 
understood them ; you had been chosen undoubtedly at York, 
if you had declared in time ; but there is not any gentleman or 
tradesman disengaged at this time; they are treating every 
night. Lord Carlisle and the Thompsons have given their in- 
terest to Mr. Jenkins. I agree with you, of the necessity of 
your standing this parliament, which, perhaps, may be more 
considerable than any that are to follow it ; but as you proceed, 
'tis my opinion, you will spejj^ your money, and not be chosen. 
I believe, thare is hardly a borough disengaged^ I expect 
every letter should tell me you are sure of some place ; and as 
far as I can perceive, you are sure of none. As it has been 
managed, pc^aps it will be the best way to deposit a certain 
sum in some friend's hands, and buy some little Cornish bo- 
rough : it would, undoubtedly, look better to ta^ chosen for a 
considerable town ; but I take it to be now too late. If you 
have any thoughts of Newark, it will be absolutely necessary 
for you to enquire after Lord Lexington's j^llerest ; and your 
best way to apply to Lord Uoldernesse, wBo is both a Whig 
and an honest man. He is now in town; and you may enquire 
of him, if Brigadier Sutton stands there; and if not, try to en- 
gage him for you. Lord Lexington is so ill at the Bath, that it 
is a doubt if he will live 'till the election : and if he dies, one of 
his heiresses and the whole interest <K bis estate will probably 
fall on Lord Holdernesse. 

Tis a surprize to me, that you ^nnot make sure of some 
borough, when a number of your friends bring in so many Par- 
liament-mw without trouble or expense. 'Tis too late to men- 
tion it now,lHa you might have applied to Lady Winchester, 
as Sir Joseph Jekyl did last year, and by her interest the Duke 
ef Bolton brought him in, for nothing ; I am sure she would be 
more zealous to serve me, than Lady Jekyl. You should un- 
derstand these things better than L I heard, by a letter last 
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post, that Lady M. M (1), aod Lady H (3) are tobe bed- 

cbamber ladies to the IMsHXSBf and Lady T (3) groom of 

the stole. She must be a strange Princess, if she can pick a fa- 
vourite out of them; and as she will be one day a Queen, and 
they say has an influence over her husband, I wonder they 
<loD*t think fit to place women about her with a little common 
sense. M. W* M. 



TO E. W. IdONTAGU, ESQ- 

ApriL 

I AM extremely concerned at your illness. I have expected 
you all this day, and supposed you would be here by this time, 
if you had set out Saturday afternoon as you say you intended. 
I hope you have left WharncliSe ; but however will continue to 
write, 'till you let me know you have done so. Dr. Clarke has 
been ipoke to, and excused himself from recommending a 
chaplain, as not being acquainted with many orthodox divines. 
I don't doubt you know the death of Lord Sommers, which will 
for sometime interrupt my commerce with Lady Jekyl. I have 
heard he is dead without a will ; and I have heard he has made 
young Hr. Cox his heir ; I cannot tell which account is the 
truesl. I beg you with the greatest earnestness, that you would 
take the first care of your health, there can be nothing worth 
the least loss of it. I shall be, sincerely, very uneasy HiU I hear 
from yoa again ; but I am not without hopes of seeing you to- 
morrow. Your son presents his duty to you, and improves 
every day in his conversation, which begins to be very enter- 
taining to me. I directed a letter for you last post to Mr. B • 

I cannot conclude without once (more) recommending to you, 
if you have any sort of value for me, to take care of yourself. 
If there be any thing you would have me do, pray be particular 
in your d&neciioiis. You say nothing positive about the liveries. 
Lord B.'s lace is silk, with very little silver in it, but for twenty 
liveries comes to 11(M. — ^Adieu I pray take care of your health. 



TO LADY 

Jab. 88, 1715-16. 

I rmB after all by your letter of yesterday, that Mrs. D- 
is resolved to marry the old greasy curate. She was always 

(1) Laay Mary MoDtigu. (a) Lady HinohlBbroolu 

(3) La4y lewashaBd. 
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High Church in an excessive degree, and you know she used 
to speak of Sacheverel as an apostolick saint, who was worthy 
to sit in the same place with St. Paul, if not a step above him. 
It is a matter, however, very doubtful to me, whether it is not 

still more the man than the apostle that Mrs. D looks to in 

the present alliance. Tho' at the age of forty; she is, I assure 
you, very far from being cold and insensible ; her fire may be 
covered with ashes, but it is not extinguished. Don't be de- 
ceived, my dear, by that prudish and sanctified air. Warm 
devotion is no equivocal mark of warm passions ; besides, I 
know it is a fact, of which I have proofs in hand, which I will 
tell you by word of mouth, that our learned and holy prude is 
exceedingly disposed to use the means supposed in the primitive 
command, let what will come of the end. The curate indeed is 
very filthy — Such a red, spungy, warty nose ! Such a squint! 
In short, he is ugly beyond expression ; and what ought na- 
turally to render him peculiarly displeasing to one of Mrs. 

D 's constitution and propensities, he is stricken in years. 

Nor do I really know how they will live. He has but forty-five 
pounds a year — she but a trifling sum ; so that they are likely 
to feast upon love and ecclesiastical history, which wUl be very 
empty food without a proper mixture of beef and pudding. I 
have, however, engaged our friend, who is the curate's land- 
lord, to give thetn a good lease; and if Mrs. D , instead of 

spending whole days reading Collier, Hickes, and vile transla- 
tions of Plato and Epictetus, will but form the resolution of 
taking care of her house and minding her dairy, things may go 
tolerably. It is not likely that their tender loves will give 
them many sweet/babes to provide for. 

I met the lover yesterday, going to the alehouse in his dirty 
night-gown, with a book under his arm to entertain the club ; 

tlid as Mrs. D was with me at the time, I pointed out to 

her the charming creature : she blushed and looked prim ; but 
quoted a passage out of Herodotus, in which it is said that the 
Persians wore long night-gowns. There is really no more ac- 
counting for the taste in marriage of many of our sex, than 
there is for the appetite of your neighbour Miss S— y, who 
makes such waste of chalk and charcoal when they fall, in her 
way. 

As marriage produces children, so children produce care 
and disputes ; and wrangling, as is said (at least by old ba- 
chelors and old maids), is one of the sweets of the conjugal 
state. You tell me that our friend Mrs. is at length bless- 
ed with a son ; and that her husband, who is a great philo- 
sopher, (if his own testimony is to be depended upon,) innsts 
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on her suckling it herself. Yoo ask my adnce on this matter ; 
and to give it you frankly, I really think that Mr. 's de- 
mand is unreasonable, as his wife's constitution is tender, and 
her temper fretful. A true philosopher would consider these 
circumstances, but a pedant is always throwing his system in 
your face, and applies it equally to all things, times, and places, 
just like a taylor who woidd make a coat out of his own head, 
without any regard to the bulk or figure of the person that 
must wear it. All those fine-spun arguments ihat he has drawn 
from Nature to stop your mouths, weigh, I must own to you, 
but very little with me. — This same Nature is indeed a specious 
word, nay, there is a great deal in it, if it is properly under- 
stood and applied, but I cannot bear to hear people using it to 
justify what common sense must disavow. Is not Nature mo- #} 

dified by art in many things? Was it not designed to be so? 
And is it not happy for human society that it is so 7 Would 
you like to see your husband let his beard grow, until he would 
be obliged to put the end of it in his pocket, because this beard 
is the gift of Nature? The instincts of Nature point out neither 
taylors, nor weavers, nor mantua-makers, nor sempsters, nor 
mOliners: and yet I am very glad that we don't run naked like 
the Hottentots. But not to wander from the subject — I grant 
that Nature has furnished the mother with milk to nourish her 
child ; but I maintain at the same lime, that if she can find 
better milk elsewhere, she ought to prefer it without hesitation. 
I don't see why she should have more scruple to do this, than 
her husband has to leave the clear fountain, which Nature gave 
him, to quench his thirst, for stout October, port, or claret. 

Indeed, if Mrs. was a buxom, sturdy woman, who lived 

on plain food, took regular exercise, enjoyed proper returns of I 

rest, and was firee from violent passions (which you and I 
know is not the case), she might be a good nurse for her child ;- 
but, as matters stand, I do verily think that the milk of a good 
comely cow, who feeds quietly in her meadow, never devours 
ragouts, nor drinks ratifia, nor frets at quadrille, nor sits up 
'till three in the morning elated with gain or dejected with loss, 
I do think that the milk of such a cow, or of a nurse that came 
as near it as possible, would be likely to nourish the young 
squire much better than hers. If it be true that the child 
sucks in the mother's passions with her milk, this is a strong 
argument in flavour of the cow, unless you may be afraid that 
the young squire may become a calf; but how many calves are 
there both in state and church, who have been brought up 
with their mothers' milk ! 
I promise foithfully to communicate to no mortal the letter 
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you wrote me last. — ^What you say of the two rebel lords, I 
believe to be true ; but I can do nothing in the matter. — If my 
prcjects don't foil in the executioA, I shall see yon before a 
month passes. Give my service to Dr. Blackboard— He is a 
good man, but I never saw in my life such a persecuting face 
cover a humane and tender heart. I tlnagine, within myself, 
that the Smithfleld priests, who burned the protestants in the 
time of Queen Mary, had just such faces as the doctor's. If 
we were papists, I^bouldlike him very much for my confessor; 
his seeming austerity would give you and I a great reputation 
for sanctity, and his good indulgent heart would be the very 
thing that would suit us in the a&ir of penance and ghostly 
direction. Farewell, my dear Lady, etc., etc. 
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[ TnB Editor has been tndaced to print this Translation of the Enchiridion 
of Epicletns, by Lady Mary Pierrepont, as a great literary curiosily, no 
Jess than on aecoant of its intrinsic merit. When she presented K to 
Bishop Bornel, for bis emendations, she was scarcely twenly years old> 
and at so earlj an aire had merited a place among the learned English 
ladies of qoality. Her pretensions are not inyalidated, e?en shonld it 
be thought that her Translation is of the Latin yersion rather than of 
the Greek orlgtnaL — Bishop Boniel's corrections are printed in italics.] 

Chap, i.— Certain things are in our power, there are others 
that are not. Opinion, appetite, desire, aversion, are in our 
power, and in one word, whatsoever we act ourselves. Our 
bodies, wealth, fame, and command, are not in our power, and 
finally all things which we do not act. 

Chap. ii. — Those things which obey ns, are really free in 
their own nature, neither can any one deprive us of them, nor 
prohibit us the use of them ; .but those things over which we 
hare no power, are subject to servitude and to other impedi* 
ments. 

Chap, m.— Therefore remember, if yon think those things to 
be free which, in their own nature, are subject to power, and 
look upon the goods of others to be your own, you will be de- 
prived of them, you will lament, be disordered, and accuse 
both gods and men of injustice. But if you only esteem those 
things to be your own which are really so, and those to belong 
to others, which are subject to the power of others, nobody 
will ever deprive you of them, nobooy will hinder you in the 
nse of them ; you will exclaim against nobody, you will blame 
nobody, you will do nothing by force, nobody will hurt you, 
and you will have no enemy. Neither will you ever look upon 
any thing as a misfortune. 

Chap. rv. — When therefore you desire any thing very ear- 
nestly, remember so to undertake it, that you may be to a good 
degree agitated and that you do utterly abandon things of one kind, 
and omit other things. For if you both pursue these ^ and at the 
same time do very much wish power or riches, or the raising 
of your family, perhaps, in the too eager pursuit, you will no$ 
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attain them through the eagerness of desire, and most certainly 
you will entirelylose those things by which only true happiness 
and liberty is obtained. (1) 

Chap. v. — If any misfortune seems to have happened to 
you endeavour to be able presently to make this reflection — this 
seems to be unhappy, it may not be so, to the degree it seems : 
upon farther enquiry, make use of those rules that you have, 
especially this first and greatest, think whether is this thing 
subject to your power or that of another ? If to another, the 
answer foUows^it does not touch you at all. 

Chap. vi. — Desire always promises to us the end of our de- 
sire, and aversion flatters us; we shall never fall into what we 
hate ; he that hearkens to these flatteries, is unhappy when he 
is frustrated of his wishes, or miserable, if what he is averse 
to happens to him. But if you are only averse to those things 
in your power to hinder, nothing will ever happen cross to 
you ; but if you place your aversion on sickness, death, or po- 
verty, it is in the power of fortune to make you wretched. 

Chap. vii. — Remove therefore from yourself all aversion to 
things that are not placed in your own power, and transfer it 
to those things which in their nature are sul^ect to your go- 
vernment. But especially subdue your wishes, for if you de- 
sire things out of your power, of. course, you will not be disap- 
pointed, for those things that obey our wills, although they 
may be justly sought, you have not yet learned after what 
manner they may reasonably be sought. But even pursue 
them with such a temper of mind that you may obtain, or quit 
them easily, and without disturbance or trouble. 

Chap, viii.— All things which are pursued serve either to 
use, or pleasure. Remember to consider of what nature they 
arc, beginning from the very last of thy wishes. If you love 
a vase, love it as a vase, and if it is broke, do not disturb your- 
self; if a little son or a wife, love it as a human thing, for then 
if it dies you will not be troubled. 

Chap. ix. — Whatever you arc going to undertake, think 
within yourself of what kind that thing is. If you go to wash, 
figure to yourself what they do in the bath. Some are dashed 

(1) In order to show, that Lady Mary Pierrepont did not translate 
ignorantly ibis dabknis passage, it may be worthy obiierTation, that the 
correction made by the Bishop is the translation oT a difTereiit rcadinf^, 
adopted by the learned commentator Simplicius : — consult Wolflt Anno- 
UL in Enchiridion Epictetl, in cap. 4. 
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with the water, some are driven from their places, some are 
reproached, and others are robbed. So you will iiot safely 
enter upon the Imsinesfl, if you say to yourself I shall presently 
wash, and I shaD keep my mind in its ordinary temper. Ob- 
serve the same nde in every undertaking, for so whatever 
hinderance you may meet with in your washing, it will pre- 
sently come into your thoughts. This is not exactly what I 
would have it, but I will go on in my business in the manner as 
agreeable to the nature of the thing and my own design. But 
if I safler impatiently what is done, I hinder myself in the exe- 
cosion of what I intend. 

Chap, x.— It is not real things that disturb the minds of 
men, but the opinions that they have of things. For instance, 
death is no evil in itself, or so it would have seemed to Socrates ; 
but it is the opinion we conceive of death, renders it an evil. 
When, therefore, we are disappointed or disturbed, let us ac- 
cuse nobody but ourselves ; that is, our own opinions. A fool 
condemns others for his own misfortunes; he that is half-witted 
accuses only himself, but the wise man neither complains of 
Ivimself nor others. 

Cbap. XI.— Be not pleased with any outward good that yoa 
flBjoj. If a horse should say boasting, I am handsome, it 
woidd be sufferable ; but for you to boast you have a hand- 
some horse, know you boast of your horse's good qualities. 
IVhal merit, therefore, does that give to you? Your merit 
is only in the use of those goods fortune has given you ; only 
tlien boast yourself when you use what you have in the best 
and properest manner, for then you boast yourself of an ex- 
cdlency that is properly and really your own. 

Chap. xu. — As when a ship is at anchor, it is excusable in 
a passenger to amuse himself with gathering shells and herbs 
by the sea-side; yet he ought always to have his mind fixed 
upon the ship, and be careful to be ready when the master of 
the ship caDs to him to proceed in his voyage, that he may 
presently leave you all, and not be hurried unwOlingly back to 
his vessel as a sheep bound and dragged to the slaughter : So 
it is ui life, if instead of a shell or an herb, a little wife or a son 
be given you for amusement, they must not stop you ; and if 
the master calls, run back to the ship, leaving all them things, 
neither look behind you. If you are an old man, beware ever 
to be long firom the ship, lest when you are called you should 
not be ready. 

Cbap. xiu.— Do not desire that every thing should haiqpen 
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after your hncj, bnt if you are vise, make all things that ha^ 
pen agreeable to your fancy. Sickness is a disturbance to the 
body y bnt not the same to the mind, except you m\l have it so 
yourself. Lameness is a trouble to the feet, but none to the 
soul. The same maxim is just in all circumstances, if you con- 
sider whatever happens, nothing can happen that truly touches 
the mind. 

Chap. xtv. — Whatsoever happens, presently consult with 
your own thoughts how far it lies in yoflr own power to make 
it useful to you. If your desires are excited by any beautiful 
man or u^oman, the tempering of those desires are immediately 
in your power. If bodily labour is imposed on you, a quiet 
aufierance may lessen the pain; if you are innocently re- 
proached, patience comes in to your rescue. If you accustom 
yourself to this turn of thought, you are beyond the power of 
all false cancef lions. 

Chap, xv.— Never say you have lost any thing, but restored 
it to the giver. Is your son dead? he is restored. Is your 
farm taken from you? is not that also restored? But he is a 
villain that has defrauded you of it. What is that to thee, 
whom it is the Great Bestower has employed to take it back 
firom thee? As long as he permits thee the use of them, look 
upon them, not as thy own, but as the traveller does the con- 
veniences he makes use of in an inn. 

Chap, xvi.— If you study your own happiness, leave off all 
these kind of thoughts : If I neglect my estate, I shall have no- 
thing to live on. If I do not chastise my servant, I shall be 
ill-served. It is better to perish with himger, free from care 
and trouble, than to live in universal plenty with a troubled 
mind ; and it is better your servant be bad, than y<m unhappy, 
in too solicitous a watchfulness over him. 

Chap. xyii. — Begin to govern your passions in the smallest 
Ihings. Is your oil spilt? Is your mne stolen firom yoo t Sub- 
mit with patience— 5aj/ to yourself, at this rate do J purthase 
tranquillity and constancy of mind. Why, there is nothing ac- 
quired without labour. When you call your servant, im»- 
giAe that he may be out of the way, or employed in something 

Jou will all have him do. But do not make hun so great as to 
ave it in his power to give you dbturbance. 

Chap, xviii.— if you would be really wise, negleet outward 
U4 ipiperfluous thing9. though you may be looked upon as 
mad, or a fool for so doing. Be not over-forward la appear 
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learnedf and if yon should be thought so by others, distrust 
yourself, and the praises that are given you. Know it is no 
easy thing in your situation in the world, to preserve your 
mind in the temper it ought to be, and yet to pursue external 
goods or pleasures, it is impossible to be done, but that you 
must in some degree neglect either the one or the other. 

Chap, xix,— If you endeavour that your children, wife, and 
friends, should live and prosper for ever, you become ridiculous^ 
for they are not in your power, and you will have those things 
to be under your commsuid, which are subject to fortune ; in 
the same manner if you wish your servant fiiultless, you are a 
fool, you wish against the nature of the thing, and what can 
never be. But if you will not be disappointed, desire only what 
is within your power. Endeavour therefore 5^hat is in your 
power to perform. 

Chap. xx. — ^He is the master of a man who has it in bia 
power to preserve, or take from him those things that he desires 
or ii averse to. Whosoever, therefore, desires to be perfectly 
free, mtut never wish for nor dislike any of those things under 
the command of another^ otherwise he must be a slave. 

Chap, xxi.— Remember to behave yourself in life as yop 
would at a public entertainment. If a dish is profifored to yon, 
take your share modestly. If it passes by you, do not stop it. 
If it does pot presently come to your turn, fall into no impa- 
tience; but wait tUl it is brought to you. In this manner wish 
not over-earnestly for whatever moves your desire ; whether 
children, a wife, or power, or riches, for so thou shalt at last 
be worthy to feast with the gods. But vhen these pleasures 
are offereid, if you do not only refuse but despise them, you 
will not be only worthy of partaking the joys of the gods, but 
sharing their power, for so did Diogenes, Heraclitus, and 
others, and they merited to he called divine persons, as they 
were indeed. 

Chap, xxii.— When you see any one weeping, and in grief, 
whether for parting with his son, or the loss of his goods, be 
not 80 far moved by this object as to esteem those things that 
have happened to him real evils, but consider with thyself, and 
it will presently come into tky mind, it is not the thing itself 
afflicts this man, but the opinion he has conceived of it, far 
another perton would not be so afflicted for it. However, 
endeavour to alleviate his troubles by your discourse, and if 
the t^Dg deserves H yoan with him ; but take care that yot» 
be not tnfranlljf grieved. 
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Chap, xxm.— Remember so to act yonr part upon this stage, 
as to be approved by the master, whether it be a short or a 
long one, that he has given you to perform. If he will have 
you to represent a beggar, endeavour to act that well ; and 
so, a lame man, a prince, or a plebian. It is your part to per- 
fbrm well what you represent ; it is his to choose what that 
shall be. 

Chap, xxiv.— If you hear an inauspicious crow croak, be 
not moved at the omen ; but say within yourself, the evil this 
threatens cannot hurt my mind, it must either fall upon my 
own body, my estate, my reputation, my children, or my 
wife, this may however portend good to me if I please, for 
whatsoever shall happen to any of these, it is in my power to 
draw an advantage from it. 

Chap. xxv. — You will be invincible if you engage in no 
strife, where you are not sure that it is in your power to con- 
quer. 

Chap. xxyi. — If you see any man affected with his great 
titles, or an ample estate, or any other prosperity, call not him 
happy, upon the opinion that happiness consists in outward 
things. If thou place thy felicity in these things, subject only to 
yourself, there will be no room in thy breast for either emula- 
tion or envy. You will not desire to be a senator, a consul, or 
an emperor, but a free man. To this freedom there is but one 
way, the contempt of all things that are not in our own power. 

Chap, xxvn.— Remember that t^ {« not he who slanders or 
heats you, who is guilty of the contumely, but the opinion you 
conceive of it as a thing truly reproachful. When any one 
raises your anger, know it is only the opinion you have of the 
affront that provokes you; therefore, in the first place, take 
care that outward appearances do not impose upon you, and 
force your assent to them; if you can get time and delay, you will 
more easily have the power over yourself. 

Chap, xxviii.— Place daily before your eyes, death, exile, 
and all things that are accounted evils, but of all chiefly death. 
So you will never have mean thoughts, or an eager drare for 
any thing. 

Chap, xxix.— When you begin to undertake the study of 
wisdom, imagine that you shall be ridicoleiL! ttat many will 
laugh at you, that they will say, Whence proceeds this new 
fancy to be a philosopher 7 Whence this piec9 <rf mtpercilious 
pridet But let not your behaviour bo toivlflr |M oootimie 
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in that practice -wbich seems the hestf as if God had placed you 
in the station you are in; and be assured if you continue to 
preserve that character, even those that ridiculed you at first 
will be your admirers ; but if their censures make you sink 
under them, you will be a double jest to them. 

Chap, xxx.— If it happens that you must show yourself in 
the world, or to approve yourself to another, do not think that 
you are to depart from your own character. Let it be glory 
enough for you, that you are a philosopher ; appear so to 
yourself, and be not solicitous to be thought so by any other. 

Chap. xxxi. — Never let these considerations give you dis- 
quiet, that you live without any title, and that you have no great 
post in the world : if to want honour be an evil, there is no 
greater evil than vice; and it is better to sufEer an evil from 
fortune than your own faults. Does it belong to your station 
to gain an empire? Or to he called to a feast? Not at all. 
Where then is the shame of being without these things ? Why 
should you be said to be in no esteem, whereas you ought to diS" 
tinguish yourself only hy those things that are in your oion 
power, and these you may arrive at in the highest degree. But 
you can be no way serviceable to your friends. Which way do 
you take this? You have no money to give them ; you cannot 
make them citizens of Rome. These are things out of your 
power, and are gifts of fortune. But how can one help another 
to what he wants himself? Obtain these goods, therefore, 
(say some) that you may bestow them on us. If I am able to 
obtain these advantages, with the preservation of my modesty, 
my faith, and the greatness of my soul, and you can show me 
the way to it, I will endeavour to obtain them ; but if you require 
me to lose my own proper goods, that I may obtain for you 
things that are not simply good in themselves, see of how un- 
just and rash an action you are guilty I Which would you 
rather wish for, money, or a modest and honest friend? Aid 
me in this^do not ask me to do these things by which I shall 
lose these good characters; but think. Can you make me of no 
use to my country? They answer me, of what use I beseech 
you ? You can build neither porticos nor baths, for the use 
of your country. But what of that? The blacksmith makes 
no shoes, nor the taylor arms ; it is enough for every one to 
do the duty of his station. A man that gives his country a truly 
modest and honest citizen, is not useless. But what place have 
I (perhaps you will say) in the city? Whatever post you are 
able to maintain without injuring your truth or modesty ; but 
if vm lay aside these on the design of serving your country, of 
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whai real use can you be to U when you are become a shame- 
hss and perfidious persanl 

CflAP. XXXII. — Is any one preferred to you at an entertain- 
ment, in salutations, or in councils^ and these are good things 
(hat happen to him, you ought to congratulate him; but if they 
are on the contrary evil, there is no occasion of being sorry 
that they did not happen to you. Always remember, that vihen 
you do not things by nhichy th<it trhich is not in your own 
power is to be acquired, you ought not to look for them; you 
ihat do not make your court toaman, nor flatter him, ought not to 
expect to be used at the same rate with one who makes his court 
constantly f and is ever flattering him. For every merchandize 
there is a price to be given. Have you a mind to buy herhs^ lay 
down your halfpenny ; for without laying down your money, 

Iou will not have them : do not think you are worse used than 
e who had them given; he paid the price for them which you 
did not; he has the herbs, and you have not paid for them. 
You are not invited to an entertainment, it is because yon have 
not bought the invitation, which he who makes it, sells to those 
who flatter him; and are obsequious to him. Give therefore 
the price ii is set at, if it is your interest to obtain the thing. 
If you will not pay the price, and yet receive the benefit, you 
are covetous, and are as a man without sense. Instead of a 
good supper, then I have nothing. Yes ; you have the pleasure 
of knowing you have not commended the man you disliked, nor 
endured his insolent behaviour. 

Chap, xxxin. — We learn the nature of things by what is 
Bost common, and happens equally to all the world. If a neigh- 
bour's boy breaks an earthen cup, or any sudi thing, you will 
presently think this is an usual accident ; you ought to think the 
same whenever that accident happens to yourself, as you did 
when it happened to your neighbour. Look upon greater mis- 
fortunes with the same measure. If the son, or the wife of 
another dies, every body is ready to cry out, it is the common 
ftte of mortals; but if their own dies, they presently exdaim, 
Alas for me I Wretch that I am I People ought to remember, 
on such occasions, how they were affected wjlen they heard of 
the like accidents, thut happened to their neighbours. 

Chap, xxxiy. — As land-marks are not placed to lead tra- 
vellers out of their way, so neither has nature put ev3s into the 
world to lead them to temptations: and it is every man's own 
fault that he makes them so. You would disdain to have it fad 
the power of every one you meet, to beat or aboie your body ; 
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do not you blush then, to snfler all men to disturb the quiet of 
your mind, and make you grieved or angry, whenever they 
please to speak ill of you ? Consider both the beginnings and 
the consequences of every thing before you undertake it, other- 
vrise you will begin many things cheerfully, without having 
weighed what Is to follow^ that in the end, you will be ashamed 
of. 

Chap, xxxv.— Would you overcome at the Olympic games? 
With all my heart, the conquest is great and honourable. Coo^ 
sider what you must endure before them, and what is to coma 
afiter, and with these thoughts undertake them. You must enter 
into a regular way of life ; you must eat what is disagreeable, 
and abstain from delicacies; you must inure yourself to hard 
exercise, and excessive heats and colds; you must drink no 
cooling drinks, nor wine, as at other times ; and finally, observe 
the orders of your fendngmaster, as if he was a doctor ; at 
length, you must enter the combat, sometimes your hands will 
be crushed, perhaps, your feet sprained,, yon may swallow 
gre<U quantities of dust down your throat, and be beaten and 
otrercome after all this. Consider all this, and if it yet pleases 
you, Ibt yourself among the champions. If you act in another 
manner, you act as boys. Now they play the part of champions, 
sometimes 0/ musicians, and sometimes of gladiators ; they sing 
to the pipe, and presently after represent tragedies. With the 
same chil(Ush inconstancy, now you will be a fighter, afterwards 
an orator, by and by a gladiator, and at length a philosopher, 
like a monkey that imitates [every thing he sees done. You 
will first love oue thing and then another, and nothing as ydk 
ought to do, for you io not enter upon a thing after you have 
considered it well, but have been guilty of rashly following the 
levity of your own appetites. Some, upon seeing a philosopher, 
or hearing one say how well did Socrates express this, who 
can reason so well as he did? they presently will also become 
philosophers. 

CsAP. XXXVI. — ^Whatever you undertake, consider first the 
nature of the thing, and then your own nature; and whether 
you are able to perform t(. Would you be conqueror in all 
the five games, a quinquertian, (1) or a wrestler? Look 
upon the strength of your limbs, and the make of your body, 
nature has fitted people for different employments. Do yon 

(1) A quinquertian, the term for a conqueror in aU the five games or 
exercises of Uie PenUthla (Trtfr^^Xm), running, wrestling, leaping, 
doling, and throwing the dlBcns, or qaoit. 
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think you shall be able 90 to eat and drink, to ahitain, and 
endure as the other champions do ? You must labour, break 
your rest, and abstain from the company of your family; 
90 you must resolve to he despised; to be less than your 
companions in whatever business you undertake, whether in 
honour and authority^ in a suit of /atr, or in any other 
affair. Consider these things, and always weigh with your- 
self, whether what you are going about, will balance liberty, 
constancy, and tranquillity of mind ; if otherwise^ see that 
fou be not as children are at play, sometimes a philosopher, 
sometimes a tale gatherer, an orator, and at last, one of the 
Emperor^ s officers. These things do not agree together; you 
must maintain one part, and be either a good or a bad 
man; either apply yourself to improve your reason and 
mind, or to pursue external advantages. It is your part to 
choose, whether you had rather be internally, or externally 
employed, that is, maintain the character of a philospher, or 
of a private person. 

Chap, xxxvii.— The measures we ought to keep through- 
out our lives, are according to the duties required of us in 
the station we are placed. You have a father, it is enjoined 
you, to take care of him, to yield to him in all things, if he 
chide or beat you, it must be endured. But he is an fll father 
^-Nature has not commanded to obey a good father, but a 
father. My brother is an enemy to me, you ought to pre- 
serve your duty to him, neither consider what he does, but 
what you are, by nature, obliged to do. You cannot be hurt 
by another, except you are yourself consenting to it. You arc 
then only injured, when you fanCy yourself to be injured. So 
shall you be able to bear the office of a neighbour, a citizen, 
or a commander, if you always regard, what you ought to do 
in every station of life. 

Chap, xxxviii.— This ought to be the first principle of 
your religion, to think rightly of the immortal gods ; to be- 
Ueve their being, with a firm faith, and that they justly and 
well dispose of the universe, and all that is in it. Secondly, 
to obey them, and in every thing to submit without murmur- 
ing to their administration, and to follow willingly the orders 
that proceed from a wise and perfect Being; so will you 
never repine, nor complain that you are neglected by them ; 
otherwise you ^ill accuse the gods, or their decrees, for those 
errors which proceed from your own wrong judgment, and 
endeavour at other times, by your own strength or manage- 
\x to attain to those blessings which they only dispose of* 
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If yoQ suppose the gods authors of aU that happens in the 
world, cjii>od or evfl, if you are disappointed in your wishes, 
er fall into misfortunes, it is impossible but you must accuse 
them, as authors of those things. For it is woven in the 
nature of all creatures, to hate and complain of whatever 
seems to them to be the cause of their unhappiness ; and on 
the other hand to serve and love whatever is useful to their 
prosperity. It is unreasonable to be pleased with what hurts 
us, and nobody ever can be satisfied to be a loser ; from 
hence it is, the son reproaches his father, when he does not 
bestow on him what he thinks good ; and this kindled the 
war between Eteocles and Polynices, that they both esteemed 
empire to be a good ; from this reason, the husbandman, 
the sailor, the merchant, or those that lose a wife or children, 
even curse the gods, as authors of their losses. But when 
they are happy, they are then pious. Let your piety be more 
stedfast ; endeavour to remove from yourself, all desires and 
aversions that are not becoming, and use the same endea- 
vours to preserve an even piety. Offer libations, sacrifices, 
and first-fruits, after the custom of your country. Ghastly and 
not luxuriously, neither idly, nor covetously, nor yet liberally 
beyond the bounds of your estate. 

Chap. xxxix.-^When you go to a prophet, or oracle, re- 
member that you are ignorant of the event of the business, 
and for that reason you go to learn it. Enquire of him with 
that temper which belongs to a philosopher ; for if it is of 
the number of those things which is not in our power, it 
ought not toafiect you as a real good or evil. Carry there- 
fore not with you a violent desire or fear, otherwise yon ¥fill 
approach him trembling; it is the wisest and best, never to 
be very much interested concerning any event. Let it not 
touch your mind which way soever it happens ; it is your duty 
to make a good use of every accident, and suffer it not to be 
an injury to yourself or any other. When you consult the 
gods, do it with a steady mind, and if there be any counsel 
given you, remember whom you have consulted, and whose 
authority you slight, except you obey it. So receive the 
oracle, after the examine of Socrates, as concerning things, to 
put off all consideration to the event, since neither reason, 
nor art, can help them to understand the meaning of the 
gods. When therefore your country, or your friend, stand 
in need of your defence, do not consult the priest whether you 
shall defend them. If he tell you the victims predict the un- 
dertaking shall be unhappy, that unhappmess must either 
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signify death, loss of your limbs, or exile. Yet the same 
reason remains for your undertaking. Danger ought to be 
shared with your country or friends. Go to that Great Pro- 
phet, who would not suffer him in the temple who refused to 
succour his friend in hazard of his life. 

Chap, xl.— Prescribe to yourself a form of laws, and ob- 
■enre them, both in your own mind, and in your intercourse 
with the world. 

Chap, xli.— Generally, silence is the best; but if you must 
speak, speak in few words, there are times when we ought to 
talk, but then, not to talk every thing. Avoid speaking of the 
l^acUators, the Circensian games, the prize-fighters, and all 
coiunott and idle subjects, and chiefly take care how you prsdse 
men, or make comparisons between them. 

Chap. xih. — ^In your own femily, or to your friends, en- 
deavour to ntake them wiser or better by your discourses; but 
among strangers, be silent. 

Chap. xLin.— Do not laugh much, nor from many causes, 
nor extravagantly. 

Chap, xliv.— Swear not at all, if you can wholly avoid it, 
if not, however, avoid it as much as you are able. 

Chap, xlv.— Avoid popular and great entertainments. But 
If you are called to one, let your meditations not be altered or 
relaxed, but rather excited, least you foil into a common prac- 
tice of frequenting those assemblies. Know, that if your com- 
panion be dissolute, that corruption will also reach you at 
length, though your mind was altogether pure and honest 
before. 

Chap, xlvi.— Provide every thing necessary for the body, 
as far as it is necessary for the mind, as meat, drink, clothes, 
house and servants. Put away all things that belong to osten- 
tation, or delicacy. 

Chap. XLvn.— Preserve yourself from all pollutions, with- 
out a pride in so .d(Hng, or a censoriousness of others; suffer 
them to follow thdr incUoations, withont Uame or boasting of 
your abstinence. 

Chap, xlviii.— If any body tells you, such a one bas spo- 
ken ill of you, do not refute them in that particular ; but an- 
swer, had he known all my vices, be bad not spoken only of 
diatone* 
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Chap, xlix.— It is not necessary, commonly to frequent 
the theatre, but if any occasion calls you there, let it only ap- 
pear to yourself, if your thoughts are otherwise employed, and 
seem satisfied with the diversions there. Among the prize- 
fighters, wish him conqueror, who overcomes, so you shall 
cause no disturbance. Do not you distinguish yourself by 
shouting or hissing : after it is over, make no disputes con- 
cermng what is done, which are of no use to render you wiser 
or better ; if you act in another manner, your mind will seem 
affected by outward shows. 

CsAP. L.^Be not easfly persuaded to go to public orations^ 
but if yoa do go, preserve your gravity, and an equal temper 
of mind, and tt the same time, take care that you are not 
troublesome to any other. 

Chap, u.— When you have any dealings with men, espe- 
dally the nobility, propose to yourself the same manner of 
behtviour which Socrates or Zeno would in the like case. Let 
outward show no way affect you, and then you will not want 
clearness of reason, to act rightly the business you have un« 
dertaken. 

Cbaf. ui. — ^When you go to visit any great man, hnagine 
with yourself, that, perhaps, he w91 be gone abroad, perhaps 
he fvdl not be to be seen, it may be the doors may be shut 
against, or he nef^ect you, when he sees you. So that if any 
of these things happen, you will endure them patiently, and 
not go away exclaiming, or railing ; for that is Uke a plebian, 
to cry out against external things. 

Chap. Lin. — ^In familiar conversation with your intimate 
friends, have a care of entertaining them with long recitations 
of your own past dangers, or rogueries of your youth. For 
it should be no pleasure to you, to remember your ill actions, 
nor can it be agreeable to others, to Usten to what has hap^ 
pened to you. 

Chap. Uy.— Beware of making the company merry; this 
sniy inclination them ost easily makes us fall into the manners 
of the common people, and will have the force of making the 
respect lessen, >^hich is due to you, from your acquaintance. 

Chap, lv.— It is dangerous to fall into impure conversation, 
when any thing of the kind is said before you ; if the place and 
person permits, reprove 'him that spoke,* if that is not con- 
renient, by your silence and your Uoshes show, at least, that 
TQ^u are displeased. 
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Oulf. LTi. — If Ike image of any pleasure strikes upon your 
■nod^ Boderafie yoar desires, and suffer them not to hurry 
yoa away, bat, eiLimiiie the thing, and allow yourself time for 
ONiHieratwii. Remember every time when you enjoyed your 
wnhes;^ and bow yon hare afterwards found reason of grief, 
b; Aose Tery pleasures^ and you will chide your hasty desires 

^ coapare thb wish witk those that hare gone before it. If 
deay yourself, by abstinence, you will one day rejoice at 
the coikiiiest, and praise yourself, iiiithin yourself. When 
therefoK at any time pleasure shows itself to you, have a care 
of being Tanquished by its blandishments, sweetnesses, and its 
itiinliBfnri, but oppose to it, the joy you will receive from 
thtcoKJoaaaess of a Tictory OTer your passions. 



Ghaf. ivn. — When you hare resolred upon any undertak- 
do noc be ashamed to be seen doing it, although the world 
ikMid judge otherwise of it than you do. If the thing is in 
ilaelf e^, aToid an ill action because it is ill. But if a good 
why shookl yoa be afraid of bong accused i^ii^hout 



Ckaf. ltiii.~As to say it is day, or it is night, at different 
tiaftesik i» seose; bat to say at uoe time, it is both day and night, 
t» noBwose: so it is a coatndktioa Cor a man to think to piease 
h» own appetite by snatching whaterer is set before him, and 
aldhe sanfte tine be agreeable to the rest of those inTited at an 
eoiertainBieat. fiemenbew therefore, when yoa are at any 
fi»;st« not to look opoa the dishes, as they are pleasant to your 
taiste : but that ia hetpiog yourself there is a decency to be pre- 
senrisd, and a respect doe both to the inTittr, and the rest of 
iheoMBpany. 

Cbjlt. ux.— if yoa enalate a man of greater merit than 
yoarself, nwi will Mcceed ill in that, and al^ lose the merit of 
tho(ft( eiceMeocietf yoa might be able to attain. 

Cba»* lx.— .V« ia walking, yoa take care least you set your 
foot upon a siaiop^ aod strain yoorancle : beware, in the course 
of yoar life. y\Hi hart Ml jour mind: be governor of your ac- 
tions, which, if >\^obeerrediligeatly, we shall onderuke erery 
thing cautioaslv. 



^ Chap, lxi.— Yoar e q iea ces ought to be as weD propor- 
tioned to your necessitj, as yoar shoe to your foot. If you 
keep to that rule, it will be a moderate measure : if you go be- 
jrond it, you certainly Ml down a precipice ; in your Very shoe 
if yoa wiUoIly exceed what n noeeasary, yoa will then have a 
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gold one^ after that it moat be the Tyrian die» and at length 
embroidery, tbere is no end of his extravagancy who once 
passes the bounds of reason. 

Chap, lxu.— Women, after fourteen, are presently called 
mistresses; afterwards, when they see themselves without any 
place or employment, except they are married, they begin to 
dress and place all their hope in outward ornaments. A man 
ought therefore to do his endeavours to show them, they have 
bat one way. to be honoured, to behave themselves modestly, 
soberly, and chastly. 

Chap. Lxni. — It is the sign of a low genius to be very much 
concerned, or long in doing, the necessary actions of ordinary 
life, either to sustain or delight their bodies ; all these things 
are to be done slightly, and only because they must ; the chief 
care and business is to be transferred to the soul. 

Chap, lxiv.— When any one does you an ill office, or speaks 
ill of you, remember that he thinks himself in the right, in so 
doing, or saying, and it is not to be expected he should act ac- 
cord^ to your opinion, but his own. If he judges wrong, 
the injury is his, who is deceived. If appearances are at any 
time deceitful, or truth obscured, so as to be taken for a false- 
hood, the truth is not hurt by it, but he b injured who b mis- 
taken: being instructed in this, you will bear slander with an 
even mind, and when you hear any reflection made on you, you 
will answer— so it appeared to the reflector. 

Chap, lxv.— Every thing has two handles, the one tolera- 
ble, the other intolerable ; if your brother does you an injury, 
think not of the injury for that is intolerable, but think he is 
your brother, and educated along with you, and that is taking 
in the best way. 

Chap, lxvi.— These conclusions are not just, I am thy su- 
perior in wealth, therefore thy superior in merit, I amjmore elo- 
quent, therefore more deserving ; but it is right to say, I am 
richer, and therefore my money is more than yours; I speak 
better, and therefore my language is purer. But neither your 
wealth, or eloquence, can render you better or more estim- 
able. 

Chap, lxvu.— If any one go early to the bath, say not, he 
does ill to go early, say only, he did go there early. If any 
one drinks much wine, make no reflections when you say, he 
drid^ much. The thing may not be evil, which you may rashly 

jn^e 80. So you may disuse yourself from passing any judg- 
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ment, tOI yoa are thoroughly acquainted with the motives of 
every action. 

Chap, lxviii.— Never profess yourself a philosopher, nor 
dispute concerning maxims and precepts with the ignorant and 
simple, as at an enter tainment, never preach how people ought 
to eat, but eat you, as becomes you ; and remember Socrates 
in this manner avoided all ostentation, for they came to him to 
show them to philosophers, and he carried them to them, so 
easily did he endure their contempt of his learning. 

Chap. lxix. — If there happens amongst fools any dispute 
concerning learning, for the most part be silent. It is dan- 
gerous to speak what comes first into your mind. If any one 
calls you ignorant, be not moved at the reproach ; and when 
you have learned this, then know you begin to be learned. A 
sheep does not show she has had a good pasture, by throwing 
np the grass she has eaten, but when she has well digested it, 
and has wool and milk in plenty , do you in the same manner 
not boast your reading to fools, but show you have read and 
profited by the actions that follow a true improvement. 

Chap. lxx. — If yon have learned to be moderate in your 
appetites and cares for what concerns your body, do not be 
pleased with yourself upon that account ; if you drink only 
water, say not upon all occasions, you abstain from every thing 
but water ; if you inure yourself to labour, do it not publicly; 
if you forbear to drink when yon thirst, forbearance is a vir- 
tue, but tell nobody of it. 

Chap, lxxi.— It is the mark of a thoughtless vulgar mind, to 
expect neither pleasure, nor pain from any thing, but external 
things ; but it is the express sign of a philosopher, to place all 
his grief and satisfaction within his own mind. 

Chap, lxxii.— These are the signs of a wise man. To re- 
prove nobody, praise nobody, blame nobody, nor ever to speak 
of himself, as if he was some uncommon man, or knew more 
than the rest of the world. If he fails in any thing, he accases 
only himself ; if any one praises him, in his own mind he con* 
temns the flatterer ; if any one reproves him, he looks with care 
that he may not be unsettled in that state of tranquillity he has 
entered into. All his desires depend on things within'bis own 
power, he transfers all his aversion to those things Nature 
commands us to avoid. His appetites are always moderate ; 
ha is indifferent, whether he be thought foolish or ignorant. 
Qa observes himself, with the nicety of an enemy, or a spy, 
Vki looks on his own wishes as betrayers^ 
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Cbaf* ixxm.— ff yoa hear a man boast he nnderstanda 
and can explain (be books of Chrysippus, say within yourself 
if Chrysippus had not wrote obscurely, this man would hare 
had nothing to boast of; but what do I study to know? Nature, 
and to follow her precepts. I seek, therefore, who is her in- 
terpreter, when I hear it is Chrysippus, I will consnlt him. 
But I do not understand his writings, I will therefore seek me 
a master ; there is no great excellence in that, but when I haye 
found an interpreter, it remains to obey his precepts, and that 
only is excellent. If I only admire the style, and the interpre- 
tation, I do not otherwise than leaye the place of a philosopher 
for a grammarian, excepting that instead of Homer I translate 
Chrysippus. I ought rather to blush, when any one asks ma 
if I haye read Chrysippus, that I am not able to show them ; 
yet my actions are agreeable to all his precepts. 

Chap, ixxnr. — Obsenre these rules, as if not to be yiolated 
without a punishment, neither care what judgment men pass on 
you, for what they shall say is not in your power to help. 

Chap, lxxv.— How long, I desire to know, will you defer 
the choice of those things you think most descrying, and cease 
yiolating the dictates of your own reason ? You haye heard 
the precepts you ought to embrace, and you haye embraced 
them. What master do you yet expect, and for whose coming 
do you defer the amendment of your manners ? You are no 
longer a youth, but are come to the mature age of a man. If 
you now grow neglectful and idle, you will put delay upon de- 
lay, add purpose to purpose, and put it off eternally from one 
day to another. Will you not consider you haye learned no- 
thing, and at this rate will both liye and die a yulgar man. 
This minute, therefore, begin the life of a wise man, and one 
worthy of that name; and whateyer seems best to your unpre- 
judiced reason, make that an inviolable rule to you, whether it 
be laborious, sweet, glorious, or infamous. Remember, the 
choice is to be now made, the combat is now beginning, neither 
is it permitted you to defer it ; one hour of neglect will make 
all your yirtue perish, or one firm resolution retain it for ever. 
So Socrates became what he was ; in all things he carried him- 
self agreeably to reason, and ncycr hearkened to any other 
counsellor : and though as yet you are no Socrates, yet, if you 
are willing to become one, you must liye in that manner. 

Chap, lxxvi.— The most necessary part of philosophy is 
the use of its maxims ; as, for instance, not to lie : the second 
is the demonstration, Why should we not lie ? The third, b 
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tb«c(nfinnati(M,u Whyituademoiutratioot Whatiiade- 
moaBtratioaT What a conseqnence T Whata caotradictioiit 
Whatistnrtbt WhatisMsehoodT The third dependa npon 
the second, and the second upon the firsi, but it is moat neces- 
Bar? to dv^ opoQ the first. Bat oar practice is different from 
this, we rest npon the third part, and there ire employ our 
ctndies, neglecting the first altogether. While we can Tery 
readily demonstrate why we ought not to lie, we make no 
Bcmple oE speaking falsehood. 

Chap, lzzth. — In the beginning of erery undertaking this 
ought to be our prayer : " Lead me, oh Jupker, and thou Fate, 
iriieresoerer ye have destined me. I will cheerfully follow ; 
if I refused, it would be the part of an impious man, and not- 
withstanding I should follow." 

Chap, lxxtui. - He is a wise man, who submits himself to 
necessity, and is conscious of the Divine Providence. 

Chap, lxxix. — And this, Crito, is the wisest prayer, If 
BO it seems best to the gods, so be it. Anglus and Helitus 
have the power to kill me, bat they have not the power to 
bortme. 
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LETTERS 

DURING MR. WORTLEY'S EMBASSY. 



THE ORIGINAL PREFACE, BY A LADY, 

I 

WEITTBN IN 1724. 

I WAS goings like common editors, to advertise the reader of 
die beauties and excellencies of the work laid before him. To 
tell him, that the illustrious author had opportunities that other 
travellers, whatever their quality or curiosity may have been, 
cannot obtain; and a genius capable of making the best im* 
provement of every opportunity. But if the reader, after perus- 
ing one letter only, has not discernment to distinguish that na- 
tural elegance, that delicacy of sentiment and observation, that 
easy gracefulness and lovely simplicity (which is the perfection 
of writing), in which these Letters exceed all that has appeared 
in this kind, or almost in any other, let him lay the book down, 
and leave it to those who have. 

The noble author had the goodness to lend me her MS. to 
satisfy my curiosity in some enquiries I had made concerning 
her travels ; and when I had it in my hands, how was it possible 
to part with it? I once had the vanity to hope I might acquaint 
the public, that it owed this invaluable treasure to my impor- 
tunities. But,4das I the most ingenious author has condemned 
it to obscurity during her life ; and conviction, as well as defe- 
rence, obliges me to yield to her reasons. However, if these 
Letters appear hereafter, when I am in my grave, let this attend 
them, in testimony to posterity, that among her contempo- 
raries, one woman, at least, was just to her merit. 

There is not any thing so excellent, but some will carp at it; 
and the rather, because of its excellency. But to such hyper- 
critics I shall not say *********** * 

I confess, I am malicious enough to desire that the world, 
should see to how much better purpose the Ladies travel than 
their Lords ; and that, whilst it is surfeited with male Travels 
all in the same tone, and stuffed with the same trifles, a lady 
)ias the skill to strike out a new patl)^ and to embellish a worn- 

YOL. I. 12 
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out subject with variety of fresh and elegant entertainment. 
For, besides the vivacity and spirit which enliven every part, 
and that inimitable beauty which spreads through the whole ; 
besides the purity of the style, for which it may justly be ac- 
counted the standard of the English tongue ; the reader will 
find a more true and accurate account of the customs and 
manners of the several nations with whom this lady conversed, 
than he can in any other author. But as her ladyship*s pe- 
netration discovers the inmost follies of the heart, so the can- 
dour of her temper passed over them with an air of pity, rather 
than reproach ; treating with the politeness of a court and tlic 
gentleness of a lady, what the severity of her judgment could 
not but condemn. 

In short, let her own sex, at least, do her justice ; lay aside 
diabolical Envy, and its brother Malice, (1) with all their ac- 
carsed company, sly whispering, cruel backbiting, spiteful 
detraction, and the rest of that hideous crew, which, I hope, 
are very falsely said lo attend the Tea-table, being more apt to 
think they frequent those public places where virtuous women 
never come. Let the men malign one another, if they think fit, 
and strive to pull down merit, when they cannot equal it. Let 
us be better-natured, than to give way to any unkind or dis- 
respectful thought of so bright an ornament of our sex merely 
because she has better sense; for I doubt not but our hearts 
will tell us, that this is the real and unpardonable offence, what- 
ever may be pretended. Let us be better Christians, than to look 
upon her with an evil eye, only because the Giver of all good 
gifts has entrusted and adorneid her with the most excellent 
talents. Rather let us freely own the superiority of this sublime 
genius, as I do in the sincerity of my soul; pleased that a Woman 
triumphs, and proud to follow in her train. Let oa offer her 
the palm which is so justly her due ; and if W9 pretend to any 
laurels, lay them willingly at her feet. M. A. 

December IR, 182i. 



Charm'd into love of what obscarei my fme^ 
If I had wit, I 'd celebrate her name, 
And all the beauties of her mind proclaim : 
Till Malice, deafen 'd with the might j mund, 
Its ill-concerted calamnies confound ; 
Let fall the mask, and with pale Envy meet. 
To aBk, and find, their pardon at ber feet. 



} 



(i) Thif (air asd elegant prcfacer has refolted that Maliee tbouM be 
of the mafculine gender : I believe it if both roawulina and femlniiMy 
and I heartily wish it were neuter. 



c. 
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YoQ seCy Madam, how I lay every thing at your feet. As 
the tautology shows the poyerty of my genius, it likewise shows 
the extent of your empire over my imagination. 

Maj 31, 1725. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. (1) 

Rotterdam, Aag.S, 0. S. 1716. 

I FLATTER myself, dear sister, that I shall give you some 
pleasure in letting you know that I have safely passed the sea^ 
though we had the ill fortune of a storm. We were persuaded 
by the captain of the yacht to set out in a calm, and ho pretend- 
ed there was nothing so easy as to tide it over ; but, after two 
days slowly moving, the wind blew so hard, that none of the 
nflors could keep their feet, and we were all Sunday night 
tossed very handsomely. I never saw a man more frighted 
than the captain. 

For my part, I have been so lucky, neither to suffer from 
fear nor sea-sickness ; though, I confess, I was so impatient to 
tee myself once more upon dry land, that I would not stay till 
the yacht could get to Rotterdam, but went in the long-boat to 
Helvoetsluys, where we had voitures to carry us to the Brill. 

I was charmed with the neatness of that little town ; but my 
arrival at Rotterdam presented mo a new scene of pleasure. 
All the streets are paved with broad stones, and before many 
of the meanest artificers' doors are placed seats of various- 
coloured marbles, so neatly kept, that I assure you, I walked 
almost all over the town yesterday, incognita, in my slippers^ 
without receiving one spot of dirt ; and you may see the Dutch 
maids washing the pavement of the street, with more application 
than ours do our bed-chambers. The town seems so full of 
people, with such busy faces^ all in motion, that I can hardly 
fancy it is not some celebrated fair ; but I see it is every day the 
same. *Tis certain no town can be more advantageously situ-, 
ated for commerce. Here are seven large canals, on which 
the merchants* ships come up to the very doors of their houses. 
The shops and warehouses are of a surprising neatness and 

(1) Lady Frances Picrrcpont, second daughter of EYcIyn first duke of 
RiliSston, married John Ereskino Earl of Mar, who ^vas secretary of 
stale for Scotland, in 1705, Joined the Pretender In 1715, was nttainted 
in 1716, and died tt Aii-la-Chapcllo in 1732. Gcorgo I. conflrmed to 
Lady Mar the Jolntere on Lord Mar's forfeited estate K> which the WU 
enUUed bj her marriage seUlement, with remainder to her daughters Lady 
Frances Ereikine. She resided many years at Paris. 
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mapiufiKVirp. SM wiih an incredible quantity of fine mer- 
<diHndijif. and i^-^ inn(^ cheaper than ^hat we see in England, 
di&: 1 tit^r mnrh ado to persuade myself I am still so near it. 

kcf If iKuiber diri nor be{;i;ary to be seen. One is not shocked 
idi.-vif k^Aihsome crqvpU^s, so common in London, nor 
•rJi ;kf impominiT) of idle fellows and wenches, that 
cftiAMe I* hf SKiy and lary. The cc^mmon servants, and little 
iftim^'jflMu kfl^N are more nicely clean than most of our 
^uifs I jflii "Af gwM larieiy of nejii dresses (every woman 
^fc<»8!«fi^ ^ifT b^i after bei own fashion is an additional plea- 
Mfv a ifs^im^ *«bf i.'^w'B. 

\At ft^f. 't:c>»fr:,\ 3rar sisftr. I make no complaints; and, if 
I cmcttde :," ':Xi m^flifflf as veil as I do at present, I shall 
Btfc T-tvoc ir^ yc'.TKv^. I; wl3 (?o a gre^it way in makin{]; me 
SfeiffiOec ••ui ^c. -• .: iA-rAs ir>f J.n opportunity of entertaining 
>u«i* Buc % * ii,vu -'r.Mr H.iViani that you may expect a disin- 
^er^^t^i jdbr I .ut ^t-^ f!^,^3^j;h m the style of Rotterdam, 
'jj .eJ yja -juLOk^ . a :it^i ^ :ri. ikai 1 expect returns of all the 
LjiiUL>tt :it:^s. \ :a hw I M^ f aliwady learnt to make a good 
bttTjoui ; ioii ihii X :S' i«;c r.'c 3>.x^irig I will so much as tell you, 

1 izi voor afiectionate sister. 
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^ A«f . 5, 0. S. 1716. 

I XJJLE hdsce tc» teu yoa. .i*j,z murium, thai, after all the 
dnMdzttI fi&^ues y:a tarva:ett^i in^ wi:h* I am hitherto very 
well pleiised ^ I'Ji my j.^urcey . ^^ e uke core lo make such short 
stages every diy. thd: 1 ntb.er riac^ myself upon parlies of 
pleasure, thin upon the road ; jiud sure noihin^; can be more 
agreeable Uulb travellat: ia Holuic^i. The whole country ap- 
p?ars a larv:e garden : the roads are «vll paveil. shaded on each 
side viih rows of irees. and borviered with large canals, full of 
boats, passing and repasj>in^:. Every twenty paces gives you 
the prospect of some villa, and every four hours that of a large 
town, so surprisingly neat, I am sure you would be charmed 
with them. The place I am now at is certainly one of the finest 
vfllages in the world. Here are several sqiures finely built, 
and, what I think a particular beauty, the whole set with thick 
large trees. The Vor-houi is. at the'same tinner the Hyde-Park 
and Mall of the people of quality : for they tale the air in it 

Allerwardf the lecood wife of Roberts fint Eari of Orford. 
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both on foot and in coaches. There are shops f6r wafers, cool 
liquors, etc. 

I have been to see several of the most celebrated gardens, bat 
I will not teaze you with their descriptions. I dare say you think 
my letter already long enough. But I must not conclude with- 
out begging your pardon, for not obeying your commands, in 
sending the Lace you ordered me. Upon my word, I can yet 
find none, that is not dearer than you may buy it at Loidon. If 
you want any India goods, here are great variety of penny- 
worths ; and I shall follow your orders with great pleasure and 
exactness ; being, Dear Ifadam, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. S. C. 

Nimeguoo, Aug, 13, 0. S. 1716. 

I AM extremely sorry, my dear S. that your fears of diso- 
bliging your relations, and their fears for your health and 
safety, have hindered me from enjoying the happiness of your 
company, and you the pleasure of a diverting journey. I receive 
some degree of mortification from every agreeable novelty, or 
pleasing prospect, by the reflection of your having so unluck- 
ily missed the delight which I know it would have given you. 

If you were \vith mo in this town, you would be ready to 
expect to receive visits from your Nottingham friends. No 
two places were ever more resembling; one has but to give 
the Maese the name of the Trent, and there is no distinguish- 
ing- the prospect. The houses, like those of Nottingham, are 
built one above another, and are intermixed in the same man- 
ner with trees and gardens. The tower they call Julius Csesar'a 
has the same situation with Nottingham castle ; and I cannot 
help fancying, I see from it the Trent-field, Adboulton, etc. 
places so weU known to us. 'Tis true, the fortifications make 
a considerable difference. All the learned in the art of war 
bestow great commendations on them; for my part, that know 
nothing of the matter, I shall content myself with telling you, 
'tis a very pretty walk on the ramparts, on which there is a 
tower, very deservedly called the Belvidere; where people go 
to drink cofiee, tea, etc. and enjoy one of the finest prospects 
in the world. The public walks have no great beaaty but the 
thick shade of the trees, which is solemnly delightful. But I 
must not forget to take notice of the bridge, which appeared 
very surprising to mc. It is large enough to hold hundreds of 
men, with horses and carriages. They give the value of an 
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English two-pence to get upon it, and then away they go, 
bridge and all, to the other side of the river, with so slow a 
motion, one is hardly sensible of any at all. 

I was yesterday at the French church, and stared yery moch 
at their manner of service. The parson clapped on a broad- 
brimmed hat in the first place, which gave him entirely the 
air of what d'ye call him, in Bartholomew fair, which he kept 
up by extraordinary antic gestures, and preaching much such 
stuflP as the other talked to the puppets. However, the con- 
gregation seemed to receive it with great devotion ; and I was 
informed by some of his flock, that he is a person of particular 
fame amongst them. I believe, by this time, you are as much 
tired with my account of him, as I was with his sermon ; but I 
am sure your brother will excuse a digression in favour of the 
church of England. You know, speaking disrespectfully of 
the Calvinists, is the same thing as speaking honourably of the 
church. Adieu, my dear S. always remember me; and be as- 
fared I can never forget you, etc.^ etc» 



TO THE LADY RICH. (1) 

Colopo, Aug. 16, O. S. 1716. 

If my Lady Rich could have any notion of the fatigues that 
I have suffered these two last days, I am sure she would own 
it a great proof of regard, that I now sit down to write to her. 
We hired horses from Nimeguen hither, not having the conve- 
niency of the post, and found but very indifferent accommoda- 
tions at Reinberg, our first stage; but that was nothing to 
what I suffered yesterday. We were in hopes to reach 
Cologn ; our horses tired at Stamel, three hours from it, where 
I was forced to pass the night in my clothes, in a room not at 
all better than a hovel ; for though I have my own bed with 
me, I had no mind to undress, where the wind came from a 
thousand places. We left this wretched lodging at daybreak, 
and about six this morning came safe here, where I got imme- 
diately into bed. I slept so well for three hours, that I found 
myself perfectly recovered, and have had spirits enough to go 
and see all that is carious in the town, that is to say, the 
churches, for here is nothing else worth seeing. 

This is a very large town, but the most part of it is old 

(1) Lady Rich was the wife of Sir Robert Rich, Bart, of London. She 
was a daughter of Colonel Grtffln, and had an appointement about the 
person of the priocest of Wales, aftarwanb Qoeeo CaroUne. 
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bnilt. The Jesuits' charch is the neatest, which was showed 
me, in a very complaisant manner, by a handsome young 
Jesuit ; who, not knowing who I was, took a liberty in his com- 
pliments and railleries, which very much diverted me. Having 
never before seen anything of that nature, I could not enough 
admire the magnificence of the altars, the rich images of the 
saints, all of massy silver, and the enchassures of the relicks i 
though I could not help murmuring, in my heart, at the profu- 
sion of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, bestowed in the adorn- 
ment of rotten teeth and dirty rags. I own that I had wicked- 
ness enough to covet St. Ursula's pearl necklaces ; though 
perhaps this was no wickedness at all, an image not being cer- 
tainly one's neighbour ; but I went yet farther, and wished 
she herself converted into dressing-plate. I should also gladly 
see converted into silver a great St. Christopher, which I 
imagine would look very well in a cistern. 

These were my pious reflections ; though I was very well 
satisfied to see, piled up to the honour of our nation, the skulls 
of the eleven thousand virgins. I have seen some hundreds 
of relicks here of no less consequence ; but I will not imitate 
the common style of travellers so far, as to give you a list of 
them, being persuaded that you have no manner of curiosity 
for the titles given to jaw-bones and bits of worm-eaten wood. 
— Adieu, I am just going to supper, where I shall drink your 
health in an admirable sort of Lorrain wine, which I am sure 
is the same you call Burgundy in London, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. (1) 

Nuremberg, Aug. 22, O, 9. 1716. 

After five days travelling post, I could not sit down to write 
on any other occasion, than tell my dear Lady Bristol, that I 
have not forgotten her obliging command, of sending her some 
account of my travels. 

I have already passed a large part of Germany, have seen 
all that is remarkable in Cologn, Frankfort, Wurtsburg, and 
this place. 'Tis impossible not to observe the difference be- 
tween the free towns and those under the government of abso- 
lute princes, as all the little sovereigns of Germany are. In 
the first, there appears an air of commerce and plenty. The 

(1) EUzabelb, danghter and heir of Sir Thomas Felton, Bait, of Play* 
ford,' CO. Saffolk, second wife of John Ilervcy, flrst Earl of Bristol. She 
dM 1741. 
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Streets are well boilt, and full of people, neatly and plainly 
dressed. The shops are loaded with merchandise, and the 
commonalty are clean and cheerful. lu the other, you see a 
sort of shabby finery, a number of dirty people of quality taw- 
dered out ; narrow nasty streets, out of repair, wretchedly thin 
of inhabitants, and above half of the common sort asking alms. 
I cannot help fancying one under the figure of a clean Dutch 
dtixen*s wife, and the other like a poor town lady of pleasure, 
painted and ribboned out in her head-dress, with tarnished 
aQver-laced shoes, a ragged under-petticoat, a miserable mix- 
ture of Tice and poverty. 

They have sumptuary laws in this town, which distinguish 
their rank by their dress, prevent the excess which ruins so 
many other cities, and has a more agreeable effect to the eye 
of a stranger than our fashions. I think after the Archbishop 
of Cambray having declared for them, I need not be ashamed 
to own, that I wish these laws were in force in other parts of 
the world. When one considers impartially the merit of a 
rich suit of clothes in most places, the respect and the smiles of 
Savour it procures, not to speak of the envy and the sighs it 
occasions, (which is very often the principal charm to the 
wearer), one is forced to confess, that there is need of an 
uncommon understanding to resist the temptation of pleasing 
firiends and q^ortifying rivals; and that it is natural to 
young people to foil into a folly, which betrays them to that 
want of money which is the source of a thousand base- 
nesses. What numbers of men have begun the world with 
geiieroiis inclinations, that have afterwards been the instru- 
neiiU of bringing misery on a whole people, being led by 
v^iii expense into debts, that they could clear no other way 
but by the forfeit of their honour, and which they never 
could have contracted, if the respect the many pay to habits, 
was fixed by law, only to a particular colour or cut of plain 
doth I These reflections draw after them others that are 
too melancholy. I will make haste to put them out of your 
head by the force of relicks, with which I have been enter- 
tained in all the Romish churches. 

The Lutherans are not quite free from these follies. I have 
seen here, in the principal church, a large piece of the cross 
set in jewels, and the point of the spear, which they told me, 
very gravely, was the same that pierced the side of our Saviour. 
But I was particularly diverted in a little Roman-catholic church 
which is permitted here, where the professors of that religion 
are not very rich, and consequently cannot adorn their images 
in so rich a manner as their neighbours. For, not to be quite 
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destitute of all finery, they have dressed up an image of our 
Sayiour over the altar, in a fair full-bottomed vig very well 
powdered. I imagine I see your ladyship stare at this article, of 
which you very much doubt the veracity ; but, upon my word, 
I have not yet made use of the privilege of a traveller ; and my 
whole account is written with the same plain sincerity of heart, 
with which I assure you that I am, dear madam, yours, etc. 



TO MRS. imSTLETHWAYTE. 

RalisboD, Aug. 30, 0. S. 1716. 

I HAD the pleasure of receiving yours, but the day before I 
left London. I give you a thousand thanks for your good 
wishes, and have such an opinion of their efficacy, that I am 
persuaded I owe in part to them the good luck of having pro- 
ceeded so far on my long journey without any ill accident. For 
I don't reckon it any, to have been stopped a few days in this 
town by a cold, since it has not only given me an opportunity 
of seeing all that is curious in it, but of making some acquaint- 
ance with the ladies, who have all been to see me with great 
civility, particularly Madame^ , the wife of our King's en- 
voy from Hanover. She has carried me to all the assemblies, 
and I have been magnificently entertained at her house, which- 
is one of the finest here. 

You know that all the nobility of this place are envoys from 
diflferent states. Here are a great number of them, and they 
might pass their time agreeably enough, if they were less de- 
licate on the point of ceremony. But instead of joining in the 
design of making the town as pleasant to one another as they 
can, and improving their little societies, they amuse themselves 
no other way than with perpetual quarrels, which they take 
care to eternise, by leaving them to their successors; and an 
envoy to Ratisbon receives, regularly, half a dozen quarrels 
among the perquisites of his employment. 

You may be sure the ladies are not wanting, on their side, 
in cherishing and improving these important picqttes, which di- 
vide the town almost into as many partieis as there are families. 
They choose rather to suffer the mortification of sitting almost 
alone on their assembly nights, than to recede one jot from 
their pretensions. I have not been here above a week, and 
yet I have heard from almost every one of them the whole his- 
tory of their wrongs, and dreadful complaint of the injustice of 
their neighbours, in hopes to draw me to their party. But I 
think it very prudent to remain neuter, though, if I were to 
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Stay among them, there woald be no possibility of continuin{]; 
so, thw quarrels ranning so high, that they will not be civil to 
those that visit their adversaries. The foundation of these 
everlasting disputes turns entirely upon rank, place, and the 
title of Excellency, which they all pretend to ; and, what is 
very hard, wfll give it to nobody. For my part, I could not 
forbear advising them (for the public good), to {;ive the title of 
Excellency to everj* body, which would include the receiving it 
from every body ; but the very mention of such a dishonour- 
able peace was received with as much indi{][nation as Mrs. Black- 
aire did the motion of a reference. And indeed, I began to 
think myself ill-natured, to offer to take from them, in a town 
where there are so few diversions, so entertaining an amuse- 
Bent. I know that my peaceable disposition already gives me 
a very ill-figare, and that it is publicly whispered as a piece of 
impertinent pride in me, that I have hitherto been saucily civil 
to every body, as if I thought nobody good enough to quarrel 
with. I should be obliged to change my behaviour if [ did not 
iatend to pursue my journey in a few days. 

I have been to see the churches here, and had the permission 
of tooching the relicks, which was never suffered in places where 
I was not known. I had, by this privilege, the opportunity of 
making an observation, which I doubt not might have been 
made in all the other churches, that the emeralds and rubies 
which they show round their relicks and images are most of 
them Mse; though they tell you, that many of the Crosses and 
JfodoiMi, set round with these stones, have been the gifts of 
the emperors and other great princes. I don't doubt, indeed, 
but they were at first jewels of value ; but the good fathers have 
found it convenient to apply them to other uses, and the people 
are just as well satisfied with bits of glass. Among these relicks 
they showed me a prodigious claw set in gold, which they 
called the claw of a griffin : and I could not forbear asking the 
reverend priest that showed it, Whether the griffin was a saint ? 
This question almost put him beside his gravity; but he an- 
swered. They only kept it as a curiosity. I was very much 
scandalised at a large silver image of the Trinity^ where the 
Faiker is represented under the figure of a decrepit old man, 
with a beard down to his knees, and a triple crown on his head, 
holding in his arms the Son^ fixed on the cross, and the Holy 
Ghosts in the shape of a dove, hovering over him. 

Madam is come this minute to call me to the assembly, 

and forces me to tell you, very abruptly, that I am ever your, 
etc.} etc. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Vienna, Sept. 8, 0. S. I71G. 

I AM now, my dear sister , safely arrived at Yieona ; and, I 
thank God, have not at all suffered in my health, nor (what is 
dearer to me) in that of my child, (1) by all our fatigues. 

We travelled by water from Ratisbon, a journey perfectly 
agreeable, down the Danube, in one of those little vessels, that 
they very properly call wooden houses, having in them all tba 
conveniences of a palace, stoves in the chambers, kitchens, ete* 
They are rowed by twelve men each, and move with such itH 
credible swiftness, that in the same day you have the pleasure 
of a vast variety of prospects ; and, lirithin the space of a few 
hours, you have the pleasure of seeing a populous city adorned 
with magnificent palaces, and the most romantic solitudes, 
which appear distant from the commerce of mankind, the banki 
of the Danube being charmingly diversified with woods, rocks, 
mountains covered with vines, fields of corn, large cities, and 
ruins of ancient castles. I saw the great towns of Passau and 
Liniz, AuDOtts for the retreat of the imperial court, when 
Vienna was besieged. 

This town, which has the honour of being the emperor's re^ 
sidenoe, did not at all answer my ideas of it, being much less than 
I expected to find it ; the streets are very close, and so narrow, 
one cannot observe the fine fronts of the palaces though many 
of them very well deserve observation, being truly magnificent* 
They are built of fine white stone, and are excessively high* 
For as the town is too little for the number of the people that 
desire to live in it, the builders seem txi have projected to re- 
pair that misfortune, by clapping one town on the top of ano- 
ther, most of the houses being of five, and some of them six 
stories. You may easily imagine, that the streets being so 
narrow, the rooms are extremely dark ; and, what is an incon- 
veniency much more intolerable, in my opinion, there is no 
house that has so few as five or six families in it. The apart- 
ments of the greatest ladies, and even of the ministers of state, 
are divided, but by a partition, from that of a taylor or shoe- 
maker ; and I know nobody that has above two floors in any 
house, one for their own use, and one higher for their servants. 
Those that have houses of their own, let out the rest of them 
to whoever will take them ; and thus the great stairs (which are 

(1) rdward WorUey MoDttga, her only son, was born 1713. 
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alt of stone) are as common and as dirty as the street. 'Tis 
true, when you have once travelled throu{jh them, nothing can 
be more surprisingly magnificent than the apartments. They 
are commonly a suite of eight or ten large rooms, all inlaid, 
the doors and windows richly carved and gilt, and the furni- 
ture, such as is seldom seen in the palaces of sovereign princes 
in other countries. Their apartments ate adorned with hang- 
ings of the finest tapestry of Brussels, prodigious large look- 
ing-glasses in silver frames, fine japan tables, beds, chairs, ca- 
nopies, and window curtains of the richest Genoa damask or 
velvet, ahnost covered with gold lace or embroidery. The 
whole is made gay by pictures, and vast jars of japan china, 
and in almost every room large lustres of rock crystal. 

I have already had the honour of being invited to dinner by 
several of the first people of quality ; and I must do them the 
justice to say, the good taste and magnificence of their tables, 
very well answered to that of their furniture. I have been 
more than once entertained with fifty dishes of meat all served 
in silver, and well dressed; the dessert proportionable, served 
in the finest china. But the variety and richness of their wines, 
is what appears the most surprising, The constant way is, to 
lay a list of their names upon the plates of the guests, along 
with the napkins ; and I have counted several times to the 
number of eighteen different sorts, all exquisite in their kinds. 

I was yesterday at Count Schcenbrunn (1) the vice-chancel- 
lor's garden, where I was invited to dinner. I must own, I 
never saw a place so perfectly delightful as the Fauxburg of 
Vienna. It is very large, and almost wholly composed of de- 
licious palaces. If the emperor found it proper to permit the 
gates of the town to be laid open, that the Fauxburg might be 
joined to it, he would have one of the largest and best built 
cities in Europe. Count Schoenbrunn's villa is one of the most 
magnificent ; the furniture all rich brocades, so well fancied 
and fitted up, nothing can look more gay and splendid ; not to 
speak of a gallery, full of rarities of coral, mother of pearl, 
etc., and, throughout the whole house, a profusion of gilding, 
carving, fine paintings, the most beautiful porcelain, statues of 
alabaster and ivory, and vast orange and lemon trees in gilt 
pots. The dinner was perfectly fine and well ordered, and 
made still more agreeable by the good-humour of the count. 

(1) The palace of Schouibniii is diatanl about two miles Trom Vienna. 
It was designed bj John Bernard Fischers, ibe Palladio of Germany, in 
1696, and wu aflcrwwdt used as a hnnliog scat by the emperor and bis 
conn. 
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I have not yet been at court, being forced to stay for my 
gown, without which there is no waiting on the empress; 
though I am not without great impatience to see a beauty that 
has been the admiration of so many diiferent nations. When 
I have had that honour, I will not fail to let you know my real 
thoughts, always taking a particular pleasure in communicating 
them to my dear sister. 



TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

Twickenham, Aug. 18, 1716. 

Madam, I can say little to recommend the letters I am be- 
ginning to write to you, but that they will be the most impar- 
tial representations of a free heart, and the truest copies you 
ever saw, though of a very mean original. Not a feature will 
be softened, or any advantageous light employed to make the 
ugly thing a little less hideous, but you shall find it in all re- 
spects most horribly like. You will do me an injustice if you 
look upon any thing I shall say from this instant, as a compli- 
ment either to you or to myself : whatever I write will be the 
real thought of that hour, and I know you will no more expect 
it of me to persevere till death in every sentiment or notion I 
now set down, than you would imagine a man's face should 
never change after his picture was once drawn. 

The freedom I shall use in this manner of thinking aloud (as 
somebody calls it) or talking upon paper, may indeed prove me 
a fool, but it will prove me one of the best sort of fools, the 
honest ones. And since what folly we have will infallibly buoy 
up at one time or other in spite of all our art to keep it down, 
it is almost foolish to take any pains to conceal it at all, and 
almost knavish to do it from those that are our friends. If 
Momus his project had taken of having windows in our breasts, 
I should be for carrying it further and making those windows 
casements : that while a man showed his heart to all the world, 
he might do something more for his friends, e*en take it out, 
and trust it to their handling. I think I love you as well as 
King Herod could Herodias (though I never had so much as 
one dance with you), and would as freely give you my heart 
in a dish as he did another's head. But since Jupiter will not 
have it so, I must be content to show my taste in life as I do my 
taste in painting, by loving to have as little drapery as possible, 
because it is good to use people to what they must be acquaint- 
ed with j and there will certainly come some day of judgment 
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to uncover every soul of us. We shall then see how the prudes 
of this world owed all their fine figure only to their being 
a little straiter laced, and that they were naturally as arrant 
squabs as those that went more loose, nay, as those that never 
girded their loins at all. 

But a particular reason to engage you to write your thoughts 
the more freely to me, is, that I am confident no one knows you 
better. For I find, when others express their opinion of you, 
it falls very short of mine, and I am sure, at the same time, 
theirs is such as you would think sufficiently in your favour. 

You may easily imagine how desirous I must be of a cor- 
respondence with a person who had taught mc long ago, ttial 
it was as possible to esteem at first sight, as to love : and who 
has since ruined me for all the conversation of one sei, and al- 
most all the friendship of the other. I am but too sensiblt, 
through your means, that the company of men wants a certain 
softness to recommend it, and that of women wants every thing 
else. How often have I been quietly going to take possession 
of that tranquillity and indolence I had so long found in the 
country, when one evening of your conversation has spoiled me 
for a solitaire too 1 Books have lost their effect upon me ; and 
I was convinced since I saw you, that there is something more 
powerful than philosophy, and, since I heard you that there 
16 one alive wiser than all the sages. A plague of female wis- 
dom 1 it makes a man ten times more uneasy than his own I 
What is very strange, Virtue herself, when you have the 
dressing her, is too amiable for one*s repose. What a world 
of good might you have done in your time, if you had allowed 
half the fine gentlemen who have seen you, to have but con- 
versed with jou? They would have been strangely caught, 
while they thought only to fall iu love with a fair face, and you 
had bewitched them with reason and virtue ; two beauties, 
that the very fops pretend to no acquaintance with* 

The unhappy distance at which we correspond, removes a 
great many of those punctilious restrictions and decorums 
that oftentimes in nearer conversation prejudice truth to save 
good breeding. I may now hear of my faults, and you of your 
good qualities, without a blush on either side. We converse 
upon sudh unfortunate generous terms as eiclude the regards 
Of fear, shame, or design in either of us. And nwthinks it 
would be as ungenerous a part to impose even in a single 
thought upon each other, in this state of separation, as for spi- 
rits of a different sphere, who have so little intercourse with 
tts, to employ that little (as some would make us think they do) 
iBfmttlng tricks and ddnsioiis iqpoB poor ntrtals. 
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Let me begin then, madam, by asking you a question, which 
may enable mo to judge better of my own conduct than most 
instances of my life. In what manner did I behave the last 
hour I saw you? What degree of concern did I discover when 
I felt a misfortune, which I hope you never will feel, that of 
parting from what one most esteems? For if my parting looked 
but like that of your common acquaintance, I am the greatest 
of all the hypocrites that ever decency made. 

I never since pass by the house but with the same sort of 
melancholy that we feel upon seeing the tomb of a friend, which 
•nly serves to put us in mind of what we have lost. I reflect 
upon the circumstances of your departure, your behaviour 
in what I may call your last moments, and I indulge a 
gloomy kind of satisfaction in thinking you gave some of those 
last moments to me. I would fain imagine this was not acci- 
dental, but proceeded from a penetration which' I know you 
have in finding out the truth of people's sentiments, and that 
you were not unwilling the last man that would have parted 
with you should be the last that did. I really looked upon 
you then, as the friends of Curtius might have done upon 
that hero in the instant he was devoting himself to glory, 
and running to be lost, out of generosity. I was obliged to 
admire your resolution in as great a degree as I deplored it; 
and GOuId only wish that Heaven would reward so much me- 
rit as was to be taken from us with all the felicity it could enjoy 
elsewhere. May that person for whom you have left all the 
world be so just as to prefer you to all the world. I believe 
his good understanding has engaged him to do so hitherto, and 
I think his gratitude must for the future. May you continue 
to think him worthy of whatever you have done ; may you ever 
look upoa him with the eyes of a first lover, nay, if possible, 
with all the unreasonable happy fondness of an unexperienced 
one, surrounded with all the enchantments and ideas of ro- 
mance and poetry. In a word, may you receive from him as 
many pleasures and gratifications as even I think you can give. 
I with this from my heart, and while I examine what passes 
there in regard to you, I cannot but glory in my own heart 
that it is capable of so much generosity. I am, with all unal- 
terable esteem and sincerity. 

Madam, your most faithRil obedient humble servant, 

A. POPB. 
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TO MR. POPE. (1) 

Vienna, Sept. 14, 0. 8. 1716. 

Perhaps youll laugh at me for thanking you very gravely 
for all the obliging concern you express for me. Tis certain 
that I may, if I please, take the fine things you say to roe for 
wit and raQlery ; and, it may be, it would be taking them right. 
But I never, in my life, was half so well disposed to believe 
you in earnest as I am at present; and that distance, which 
makes the continuation of your friendship improbable, has 
▼ery much increased my fiaith in it. 

I find that I have (as well as the rest of my sex], whatever 
face I sent <m't, a strong disposition to believe in miracles. 
Don't fancy, however, that I am infected by the air of these 
popish countries; I have, indeed^ so far wandered from the 
discipline of the church of England, as to have been last Sun- 
day at the opera, which was performed in the garden of tlie 
Favorita; and I was so much pleased with it, I have not yet 
repented my seeing it. Nothing of that kind ever was more 
magnificent; and I can easily believe what I am told, that the 
decorations and habits cost the emperor thirty thousand pounds 
sterling. The stage was built over a very large canal, and, at 
the beginning of the second act, divided into two parts, disco- 
vering the water, on which there immediately came, from dif- 
ferent parts, two fleets of little gilded vessels, that gave the re- 
presentation of a naval fight. It is not easy to imagine the 
beauty of this scene, which I took particular notice of. But 
all the rest were perfectly fine in their kind. The story of the 
opera is the enchantment of Alcina, which gives opportunities 
for a great variety of machines, and changes of the scenes, 
which are performed with a surprising swiftness. The theatre 
is so large, that it is hard to carry the eye to the end of it, and 
the habits in the utmost magnificence, to the number of one 
hundred and eight. No house could hold such large deco- 
rations ; but the ladies all sitting in the open air, eiposes them 

(1) In the eighth Tolome of Pope*s Works, are first pubUshed thirteen 
of his letters to Ltdy M. W. II. commonicited to Dr. Wartoa by the 
present Primate of Ireland. These MSS. are in the possession of the 
liarqois of Bute. As many arc without date, the arrangement of them 
most be dircclpd by circumstances; and as most of them were written to 
Lady Mary during her first absence from England, we shall advert to 
them» as making a part of this correspondence. » The letter of Pope*s, to 
which this is an answer, was first printed from the original MS. in the 
Works of Udy M. W. MonUgu, 1803. 
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to great inconveniences ; for there is but one canopy for the 
imperial family ; and,, the first night it was represented, a 
shower of rain happening, the opera was broken off, and the 
company crowded away in such confusion, that I was almost 
squeezed to death. 

But if their operas are thus delightful, their comedies are in 
as high a degree ridiculous. They have but one playhouse, 
where I had the curiosity to go to a German comedy, and was 
very glad it happened to be the story of Amphitrion. As that 
subject has been already handled by a Latin, French, and 
English poet, I was curious to see what an Austrian author 
would make of it. I understand enough of that language to 
comprehend the greatest part of it ; and besides, I took with 
me a lady, who had the goodness to explain to me every word. 
The way is, to take a boX| which holds four, for yourself and 
company. The fixed price is a gold ducat. I thought the 
house very lo^ and dark ; but I confess, the comedy admi- 
rably recompensed that defect. I never laughed so much in my 
life. It began with Jupiter's falling in love out of a peep-hole 
in the clouds, and ended with the birth of Hercules. But what 
was most pleasant, was the use Jupiter made of his metamor- 
phosis; for you no sooner saw him under the figure of Amphi- 
trion, but, instead of flying to Alcmena, with the raptures Mr. 
Dryden puts into his mouth, he sends for Amphitrion's taylor, 
and cheats him of a laced coat, and his banker of a bag of 
money, a Jew of a diamond ring, and bespeaks a great supper 
in his name; and the greatest part of the comedy turns upon 
poor Amphitrion's being tormented by these people for their 
debts. Mercury uses Sosia in the same manner. But I could 
not easily pardon the liberty the poet has taken of larding his 
play with, not only indecent expressions, but such gross 
words, asldon't think our mob would suffer from a mounte- 
bank. Besides, the two Sosias very fairly let down their 
breeches in the direct view of the boxes, which were full of 
people of the first rank, that seemed very well pleased with tWr 
entertainment, and assured me this was a celebrated piece. 

I shall conclude my letter with this remarkable relation, very 
well worthy the serious consideration of Mr. Collier (1). I 
won't trouble you with farewell compliments, which I think ge- 

(1) Jeremy Collier, an English divine, eminent for his piety and wit 
In 1608 be wrote ** A short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
tbe English Stage, together with the Sense of Antiquity on this subject,*' 
8to. This tract eicited the resentment of the witi , and engaged him \xk 
M controrersy with Gongreye and Vanbrngh. 

TOL. I. 13 
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nerally as impertincot as couricsics at leaving the room, wbcn 
the visit had been too long already. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Vienna, Sept. 14, 0. S. 1716. 

Though I have so lately troubled you, my dear sister, with 
a long letter, yet I will keep my promise in giving you an ac- 
count of my first going to court. 

In order to that ceremony, I was scpieezed up in a gown, and 
adorned with a gorget and the other implements thereunto be- 
longing; a dress very inconvenient, but which certainly shows 
the neck and shape to great advantage. I cannot forbear giv- 
ing you some description of the foshions here, which arc more 
inonstrous, and contrary to all common sense and reason, than 
'tis possible for you to imagine. They build certain fabrics of 

Kiuze on their heads, about a yard high, consisting of three or 
ur stories, fortified with numberless yards of heavy ribbon. 
The foundation of this structure is a thing they call a Bourle^ 
which is exactly of the same shape and kind, but about four 
times as big, as those rdls our prudent milk-maids make use 
of to fix their pails upon. This machine they cover with their 
own hair, which they mix with a great deal of false, it being a 
particular beauty to have their heads too large to go into a mo- 
derate tub. Their hair is prodigiously powdered, to conceal 
the mixture, and set out with three or four rows of bodkins 
(wonderfully large, that stick out two or three inches from their 
hair), made of diamonds, pearls, red, green, and yellow stones, 
that it certainly requires as much art and experience to carry 
the load upright, as to dance upon Hay -day with the garland. 
Their whale-bone petticoats outdo ours by several yards* cir- 
Gumfi'rence, and cover some acres of ground. 

You may easily suppose how this extraordinary dress sets off 
and improves the natural ugliness with which God Almighty 
has been pleased to endow them, generally speaking. Even 
the lovely ciupross herself is obliged to comply, in some degree, 
with these absurd fashions, which they would not quit for all 
the world. I had a private audience (according to ceremony), 
of hair an hour, and then all the other ladies were permitted to 
come and make their court. I was perfectly charmed with the 
empress ; I cannot however tell you that her features are re- 
gular; her eyes are noi lar;^e, but have a lively look, full of 
sweetness ; her complexion the finest I ever saw; her nose and 
^^rehead well made, but her mouth has ton thousand charm^, 
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that touch the soul. When she smiles, 'tis with a beauty and 
sweetness that forces adoration. She has a vast quantity of 
fine fair hair ; but then her person !— one must speak of it poe- 
tically to do it rigid justice; all that the poets have said of the 
mien of Juno, the air of Venus, come not up to the truth. The 
Graces move with her ; the famous statue of Medicis was not 
formed with more delicate proportions; nothing can be added 
to the beauty of her neck and hands. Till I saw them, I did 
not believe there were any in nature so perfect, and I was al- 
most sorry that my rank here did not permit me to kiss them; 
but they are kissed sufficiently ; for every body that waits on 
her pays that homage at their entrance, and when they take 
leave. 

When the ladies were come in, she sat down to Quinze. I 
could not play at a game I had never seen before, and she o^- 
deredme a seat at her right hand, and had the goodness to talk 
to me very much, with that grace so natural to her. I expected 
every moment, when the men were to come in to pay their court , 
but this drawing-room is very different from that of England ; 
no man enters it but the grand-master, who comes in to ad- 
vert ise the empress of the approach of the emperor. His im- 
perial majesty did mc the honour of speaking to me in a vety 
obliging manner ; but he never speaks to any of the other ladies ; 
and the whole passes with a gravity and air of ceremony that 
has something very formal in it. 

The empress Amelia, dowager of the late emperor Joseph, 
came this evening to wait on the reigning empress, followed by 
the two archduchesses her daughters, who are very agreeable 
young princesses. Their imperial majesties rose and went to 
meet her at the door of the room, after which she was seated 
in an armed chair, next tlie empress, and in the same manner at 
•uppery and there the men had the permission of paying their 
court. The archduchesses sat on chairs with backs without 
arms. The table was entirely served, and all the dishes set on 
by the empress's maids of honour, which are twelve young 
ladies of the first quality. They have no salary, but their 
chamber at court, where they live in a sort of confinement, not 
being suffered to go to the assemblies or public places in town^ 
except in compliment to the wedding of a sister maid, whom the 
empress always presents with her picture set in diamonds. 
The three first of them are called Ladies of the Knj, and wear 
gold keys by their sides; but what I find most pleasant, is the 
custom which obliges them, as long as they live, after they have 
left the empresses service, to make her some present every year 
on the day of her feast. Her majesty is served by no married 
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women but the grande maitresse, who is generally a widow of 
the first quality, always very old, and is at the same time groom 
of the stole, and mother of the maids. The dressers are not at 
all in the fi{nire they pretend to in England, being looked upon 
no otherwise than as downright chambermaids. 

I had an audience next day of the empress mother, a princess 
of great virtue and goodness, but who piques herself too much 
on a violent devotion. She is perpetually performing extraor- 
dinary acts of penance, without having ever done any thing to 
deserve them. She has the same number of maids of honour, 
whom she suffers to go in colours ; but she herself never quits 
her mourning; and sure nothing can be more dismal than the 
mourning here, even for a brother. There is not the least bit 
of linen to be seen ; all black crape instead of it. The neck, 
ears, and side of the face, are covered with a plaited piece of 
the same stuff, and the face that peeps out in the midst of it, looks 
as if it were pilloried. The widows wear, over and above, a 
crape forehead cloth ; and in this solemn weed go to all the 
public places of diversion without scruple. 

The next day I was to wait on the empress Amelia, who is now 
at her palace of retirement, half a mile from the town. I had 
there the pleasure of seeing a diversion wholly new to me, but 
which is the common amusement of this court. The empress 
herself was seated on a little throne at the end of the fine alley 
in the garden, and on each side of her were ranged two parties 
of her ladies of quality, headed by two young archduchesses, 
all dressed in their hair, full of jewels, with fine light guns iu 
their hands ; and at proper distances were placed three oval 
pictures, which were the marks to be shot at. The first was 
that of a Cupid, filling a bumper of Burgundy, and the motto, 
'Tis easy to be valiant here. The second a Fortune, holding a 
garland in her hand, the motto. For herWhom Fortune favours. 
The third was a Sword, with a laurel wreath on the point, the 
motto Here is no shame to the vanquished. — ^Near the empress 
was a gilded trophy wreathed with flowers, and made of little 
crooks, on which •were hung rich Turkish handkerchiefs, tip- 
pets, ribbons, laces, etc. for the small prizes. The empress 
gave the first with her own hand, which was a fine ruby ring 
set round with diamonds, in a gold snuff-box. There was for 
the second, a little Cupid set with brilliants : and besides these, 
a set of fine china for the tea-table enchased in gold, japan 
trunks, fons, and many gallantries of the same nature; All the 
men of quality at Vienna were spectators ; but thci 1a^es only 
bad permission to shoot, and the archduchess Amelia carried 
off the first prize. I was very well pleased wMi having seen 
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this entertainment^ and I do not know but it might make as good 
a figure as the prize shooting in the Eneid^ if I could write as 
well as Virgil. This is the favourite pleasure of the emperor, 
and there is rarely a week without some feast of this kind, 
which makes the young ladies skilful enough to defend a fort. 
They laughed very much to see me afraid to handle a gun. 

My dear sister, you will easily pardon an abrupt conclusion. 
I believe, by this time, you are ready to fear I shall never con- 
clude at all. 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

Yienna, Sept. 20, 0. S. 1716. 

I AM extremely pleased, but not at all surprized, at the long 
delightful letter you have had the goodness to send me. I 
know that you can think of an absent friend even in the midst 
of a court, and you love to oblige, where you can have no view 
of a return ; and I expect from you that you should love me, 
and think of me, when you don't see me. 

I have compassion for the mortifications that you tell me be- 
fel our little friend, and I pity her much more, since I know 
that they are only owing to the barbarous customs of our 
country. Upon my word, if she were here, she would have 
no other fault but that of being something too young for the 
fashion, and she has nothing to do but to transplant herself 
hither about seven years hence, to be again a young and bloom- 
ing beauty. I can assure you that wrinkles, or a small stoop 
in the shoulders, nay, even gray hairs, are no objection to the 
making new conquests. I know you cannot easily figure to 
yourself a young fellow of five-and-twenty ogling my Lady Suf- 
folk with passion, or pressing to hand the Countess of Oxford 
from an opera. But such are the sights I see every day, and 
I don't perceive any body surprized at them but myself. A 
woman, till five-and-thirty, is only looked upon as a raw girl, 
and can possibly make no noise in the world till about forty. I 
don't know what your ladyship may think cf thss matter ; bat 
'tis a considerable comfort to me, to know there is iu>on earth 
such a paradise for old women ; and I am content to be insig- 
nificant at present, in the design of returning when I am fit to 
appear nowhere else. I cannot help lamenting on this occa- 
sion, the pitiful case of too many good English ladies, long 
since retired to prudery and ratafia, whom, if their stars had 
luckily conducted hither, would shine in the first rank of 
beauties. Besides^ that perplexing word reputation has quite 



■r* 'hvi vb':! voTi -iv.? ii at London: and 
fnmnf i if*'?? ^ «.:• *ir frrni !>!:!;. ih^: '\U properly gettinj; 
: u-ii!sti?^5 njch moro rr-.-y-e^ied in regard to the 
:c aejr j?r*r«. :bin ihv. »>f .beir hu^l•and<. 
Ihi: viin T.>- 3 Suisk Terr .>Jd. the two «eii* tlia: divide our 
vii.** SLTiiA -y c*r-:tic*xi'.«. ,jre uiter':y unknown in this place. 
tr* s<fih«r C'.x^aencs nor prude?. No woman dares ap- 
•»>T^«:Si? riKK2.}h to enc»?uri;,e two lovers at a lime. And 
Ih^'» r z»:; 5^a any sucl; prudes a? to preieiid fidelity to their 
k^wUi-i?. who aro certainly ihe btst naturod ^et of people in 
du? world, and look upon their wives* (^allaius as favoura])ly 
a^men do upon iheir deputies, that lake the iroublosomo pan 
of their LusLness offiheir hands. Thev have noi however the 
less lO do on that account : iVr ihey are jjenerally depuiics in 
another place themselves ; in one word, 'lis the established cus- 
tom for everv !adv to hav;.* two husbands, one that bears tlie 
mice, and another that performs the duties and these en;;n{;e- 
ments are so well known, that it would be a do\vnri{;hl affront, 
and paUiclT resented, if you invited a woman of quality to 
dinner, withouc, at the same time, inviting her two attendants 
of lover and husband, between whom she sits in slate with 
great gravity. The sub-marriajes generally last twenty years 
together, and the lady often commands the poor lover's estate, 
even to the utter ruin of his family. 

These connections, indeed, are as seldom begun by any real 
na5$ion as other matches ; for a man makes but an ill figure 
that is not in some commerce of this nature ; and a woman looks 
oat for a lover as soon as she's married, as part of her equi- 
M^. without which she could not be genteel; and the first 
aniclo of the treaty is establishing the pension, which remains 
to the ladv. in case the gallant should prove inconstant. This 
^^t-coaMo point of honour I look upon as the real foundation 
of so manv tkonderful instances of constancy. 1 really know 
j«ome ^ on on of the first quality, whose pensions are as well 
Known a« their annual rents, and yet nobody esteems them the 
1e«<: on thei\>iiiraTy, their discretion would be called in ques- 
tion, if they should be suspected to be mistresses for nothing. 
\ {3te;M pni't of their emulation consists in trying who shall get 
moM : iMut having no intrigue at all, is so far a disgrace, that. 
ril assure vni. a lady, who is very much niy friend here, told 
mo but jrsierday, how much I was obliged to her for jtistify- 
vfitnilnei in a conversation relating to me, where it was 
nNNortiMl, that I could not possibly have common sense, 
id been in town above a fortnight, and had made no 
irds commencing an amour. My friend pleaded for 
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me, that my stay was uncertain, and she belieyed that was the 
cause of my seeming stupidity ; and this was all she could find 
to say in my justification. 

But one of the pleasantest adventures 1 ever met with in my 
life was last night, and it will give you a just idea in what a de- 
licate manner the belles passions are managed in this country^ 

I was at the assembly of the Countess of , and the young 

Count of leading me down stairs, asked me how long I was 

to stay at Vienna? I made answer, that my slay depended on 
the emperor, and it was not in my power to determuie it. Well, 
madam, (said he,) whether your time here is to be long or short, 
I think you ought to pass it agreeably, and to that end you must 
engage in a little affair of the heart. — My heart, answered t 
gravely enough, does not engage very easily, and I have no 
design of parting with it. I see, madam, (said he sighing,] by 
the ill nature of that answer, 1 am not to hope for it, which is 
a great mortification to me that am charmed with you. But, 
however, I am still devoted to your service; and since I am not 
worthy of entertaining you myself, do me the honour of letting 
me know whom you like best among us, and I '11 engage to ma- 
nage the affair entirely to your satisfaction.— You may judge in 
what manner I should have received this compliment in my own 
country ; but I was well enough acquainted with the way of this, 
to know that he really intended me an obligation, and I thanked 
him with a very grave courtesy for his zeal to serve me, and 
only assured him I had no occasion to make use of it. 

Thus you see, my dear, that gallantry and goodbreeding are 
as different, in different climates, as morality and religion. 
Who have the rightest notions of both, we shall never know 
till the day of judgment ; for which great day oi eclaircissement^ 
I own there is very little impatience in your, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

Vienna, Sept. 26, O. S 1716. 

I WAS never more agreeably surprised than by your obliging 
letter. 'Tis a peculiar mark of my esteem that I tell you so; 
and I can assure you, that if I loved you one grain less than I 
do, I should be very sorry to see it so diverting as it is. The 
mortal aversion I have to writing, makes me tremble at the 
thoughts of a new correspondent; and I believe I have dis- 
obliged no less than a dozen of my London acquaintance by 
refusing to hear from them, though I did verily think they in- 
tended to send me very entertaining letters. But I had rather 
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lose the pleasure of reading several witty thiogs, than be forced 
to write many stapid ones. 

Yety in spite of these considerations, I am charmed with 
this proof of your friendship, and beg a continuation of the 
same goodness, though I fear the dulness of this will make 
you immediately repent of it. It is not from Austria that one 
can write with vivacity, and I am already infected with the 
phlegm of the country. Even their amours and their quarrels 
are carried on with a surprising temper, and they are never 
lively but upon points of ceremony. There, I own, they show 
all their passions ; and 'tis not long since two coaches, meet- 
ing in a narrow street at night, the ladies in them not 
being able to adjust the ceremonial of which should go back, 
sat there with equal gallantry till two in the morning, and 
were both so fully determined to die upon the spot, rather 
than yield in a point of that importance, that the street would 
never have been cleared till their deaths, if the emperor had 
not sent his guards to part them ; and even then they refused 
to stu:, till the expedient could be found out of taking them 
both out in chairs, exactly in the same moment. After the 
ladies were agreed, it was with some difficulty that the pas 
was decided between the two coachmen, no less tenacious of 
their rank than the ladies. 

This passion is so omnipotent in the breasts of the women, 
that even their husbands never die but they are ready to break 
their hearts, because that fatal hour puts an end to their rank, 
no widows having any place at Vienna. The men are not 
much less touched with this point of honour, and they do not 
only scorn to marry, but even to make love to any woman of 
a family not as illustrious as their own ; and the pedigree is 
much more considered by them, than either the complexion or 
features of their mistresses. Happy are the shes that can 
number amongst their ancestors counts of the empire ; they 
have neither occasion for beauty, money, nor good conduct, 
to get them husbands. 'Tis true, as to money, it is seldom 
any advantage to the man they marry ; the laws of Austria 
confine the woman's portion to two thousand florins (about 
two hundred pounds English), and whatever they have beside 
remains in their own possession and disposal. Thus, here are 
many ladies much richer than their husbands, who are, how- 
ever, obliged to allow them pin-money agreeably to their 
quality ; and I attribute to this considerable branch of prero- 
gative, the liberty that they take upon other occasions. 

I am sure you, that know my laziness, and extreme indiffe- 
reQpe on this subject, ^ill pity me, entangled amongst all these 
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ceremonieSy which are a wonderful burthen to me, though I 
am the envy of the whole town, having, by their own customs, 
the pas before thqm all. They indeed so revenge, upon the 
poor envoys, this great respect shown to ambassadors, that 
(with all my indifference) I should be very uneasy to suffer it. 
Upon days of ceremony they have no entrance at court, and 
on other days must content themselves with walking after 
every soul, and being the very last taken notice of. But I 
must write a volume to let you know all the ceremonies, and I 
have already said too much on so dull a subject, which, how- 
ever, employs the whole care of the people here. I need not, 
after this, tell you how agreeably time slides away with me ; 
you know as well as I do the taste of, Yours, etc, etc. 



TO THE LADY X- 



Vienna, Oct. 1, 0. S. 1716. 

You desire me, madam, to send you some accounts of the 
customs here, and at the same time a description of Vienna. 
I am always willing to obey your commands ; but you must, 
upon this occasion, take the will for the deed. If I should 
undertake to tell you all the particulars, in which the manners 
here differ from ours, I must write a whole quire of the dull- 
est stuff that ever was read, or printed without being read. 
Their dress agrees with the French or Englbh in no one article, 
but wearing petticoats. They have many fashions peculiar to 
themselves; they think it indecent for a widow ever to wear 
green or rose colour, but all the other gayest colours at her 
own discretion. The assemblies here are the only regular di- 
version, the operas being always at court, and commonly on 
some particular occasion. Madame Rabutin has the assembly 
constantly every night at her house ; and the other ladies, 
whenever they have a mind to display the magnificence of their 
apartments, or oblige a friend by complimenting them on the 
day of their saint, they declare that on such a day the assem- 
bly shall be at their house in honour of the feast of the Count 

or Countess such a one. These days are called days of 

Gala, and all the friends or relations of the lady, whose saint 
it is, arc obliged to appear in their best clothes, and all their 
jewels. The mistress of the house takes no particular notice 
of any body, nor returns any body's visit; and whoever 
pleases may go, without the formality of being presented. The 
company arc entertained with ice in several forms, winter and 
summer; afterwards they divide into several parties of 
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ombre, piqnety or eonversation, all games of hazard being 
forbidden. 

I saw I* other day the gala for Count Altheira, the emperor's 
i^ourite, and never in my life saw so many fine clothes ill- 
fancied. They embroider the richest gold stuffs ; and pro- 
vided they can make their clothes expensive enough, that is 
all the taste they show in them. On other days, the general 
dress is a scarf, and what you please under it. 

But now I am speaking of Vienna, I am sure you expect I 
should say something of the convents ; they are of all sorts 
and sizes, but I am best pleased with that of St. Lawrence, 
where the ease and neatness they seem to live with, appears 
icy be much more edifying than those stricter orders, where 
perpetual penance and nastiness must breed discontent and 
wretchedness. The nuns are all of quality. I think there are 
to the number of fifty. They have each of them a liiile cell 
perfectly clean, the walls of which are covered with pictures 
more or less fine, according to their quality. A long white 
stone gallery runs by all of them, furnished with the pictures 
ot exemplary sisters ; the chapel is extremely neat and richly 
adorned. But I could not forbear laughing at their showing 
me a wooden head of our Saviour, which, they assured mc, 
spoke during the siege of Vienna; and, as a proof of it, bid 
me mark his mouth, which had been open ever since. Nothing 
can be more becoming than the dress of these nuns. It is a 
white robe, the sleeves of which are turned up with fine white 
calico, and their headdress the same, excepting a small veil of 
black crape that falls behind. They have a lower sort of serv- 
ing nuns, that wait on them as their chambermaids. They re - 
ceive all visits of women, and play at ombre in their chambers, 
with permission of their abbess, which is very easy to be obtain- 
ed. I never saw an old woman so good-natured ; she is near 
fourscore, and yet shows very little sign of decay, being still li- 
vely and cheerful. She caressed me as if I had been her daughter, 
giving me some pretty things of her own work, and sweetmeats 
in abundance. The grate is not of the most rigid ; it is not 
very hard to put a head through, and I don*t doubt but a man^ 
a little more slender than ordinary, might squeeze in his whole 
person. The young Count of Salmes came to the grate while 
I was there, and the abbess gave him her hand to kiss. But I 
was surprised to find here, the only beautiful young woman I 
have seen at Vienna, and not only beautiful but genteel, willy, 
and agreeable, of a great family, and who had been the admi- 
ration of the town. I could not forbear showing my surprise 
at seeing a nun like her. She made me a thousand obliging 
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compliinents, and desired me to come often. It wfll be an in- 
finite pleasure to me, (said she, sighing,) but I avoid, with the 
greatest care, seeing any of my former acquaintance, and 
whenever they come to our conveni, I lock myself up in my 
cell. I observed tears come into her eyes, which touched nMi 
extremely, and I began to talk to her in that strain of tender 
pity she inspired me with ; but she would not own to me that 
she is not perfectly happy. I have since endeavoured to leant 
the real cause of her retirement, without being able to ^et Bxtf 
other account, but that every body was surprised at it, and 
nobody guessed the reason. 

I have been several times to see her ; but it gives me too 
much melancholy to see so agreeable a young creature buried 
alive. I am not surprised that nuns have so often inspired 
violent passions ; the pity one naturally feels for them, when 
they seem worthy of another destiny, making an easy way for 
yet more tender sentiments. I never in my life had so little 
charity for the Roman-catholic religion, as since I see the 
misery it occasions ; so many poor unhappy women I and then 
the gross superstition of the common people, who are, some or 
other of them, day and night, offering bits of candle to the 
wooden figures that are set up almost in every street. The 
processions I see very often, are a pageantry as offensive, and 
apparently contradictory to common sense, as the pagods of 
China. God knows whether it be the womanly spirit of con-* 
tradiction that works in me ; but there never before was such 
zeal against popery in the heart of, Dear madam, etc. etc. 



TO MR. POPE.(l) 

Vienna, Oct. 10, 0. S. 1716. 

I DESEHVE not all the reproaches you make me. If I have 
been some time without answering your letter, it is not, that I 
don't know how many thanks are due to you for it ; or that I am 
stupid enough to prefer any amusements to the pleasure of 
hearing from you ; but after the professions of esteem you have 
so obligingly made me, I cannot help delaying, as long as lean, 
showing you that you are mistaken. If you are sincere, when 
you say you expect to bo exlremely entertained by my letters, 
I ought to be moriified at the disappointment that I am sure 

(1) Pope's leller, to which Ihis is in reply, is printed in Warlon's 
edition, yol. viii. p. 388. 
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you wQl receive, when you hear from me ; though I have done 
my best endeavours to find out something worth writuig to 
you. 

I have seen every thmg that was to be seen with a very diU- 
gent curiosity. Here are some fine villas, particularly the late 
Prince of Litchtenstein's ; but the statues are all modern, and 
the pictures not of the first hands. Tis true, the emperor has 
some of great value. I was yesterday to see the repository, 
which they call his treasure, where they seem to have been 
more diligent in amassing a great quantity of things, than in 
the choice of them. I spent above five hours there, and yet 
there were very few things that stopped me long to consider 
them. But the number is prodigious, being a very long gal- 
lery filled on both sides, and five large rooms. There is a vast 
quantity of paintings, among which are many fine miniatures ; 
but the most valuable pictures are a few of Corregio, those of 
Titian being at the Favorita. 

The cabinet of jewels did not appear to me so rich as I ex- 
pected to see it. They showed me here a cup, about the size 
of a tea-dish, of one entire emerald, which they had so parti- 
cular a respect for, that only the Emperor has the liberty of 
touching it. There is a large cabinet full of curiosities of clock- 
work, only one of which I thought worth observing, that was 
a craw-Hsh, with all the motions so natural, that it was hard to 
distinguish it from the life.(l) 

The next cabinet was a large collection of agates, some of 
them extremely beautiful, and of an uncommon size, and seve- 
ral vases of lapis lazuli. I was surprised to see the cabinet of 
medals so poorly furnished ; I did not remark one of any value, 
and they are kept in a most ridiculous disorder. As to the 
antiques, very few of them deserve that name. Upon my say- 
ing they were modern, I could not forbear laughing at the 
answer of the profound antiquary that showed them, that they 
were ancient enough ; for^ to his knowledge, they had been there 
these forty years. But the next cabinet diverted me yet better, 
being nothing else but a parcel of wax babies, and toys in 
ivory, very well worthy to be presented to children of five 
years old. Two of the rooms were wholly filled with these 
trifles of all kinds, set in jewels, amongst which I was desired 
to observe a crucifix, that they assured mo had spoken very 

(1) The Imperial cabinet at Vienna has been greallj improved since 
1716» by the Emperors Joseph and Ferdinand. In the classes of minera- 
logy, and a collection of medals, it now yields to few others in Europe. 
See Eckel. GaUl. Musasi Cssarei Yindobon. Numm. Vet. fol. 1779, and 
Baron llomn*s Shells of the Imp. Mas. at Vienna, foL tTSO. 
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wisely to the Emperor Leopold. I won't trouble yoa with a 
catalogue of the rest of the lumber ; but I must not forget to 
mention a small piece of loadstone that held up an anchor of 
steel too heavy for me to lift. This is what I thought most cu* 
rious in the whole treasure. There are some few beads of 
ancient statues ; but several of them are defaced by modem 
additions. 

I foresee that you will b« t«ry little satisfied with this letter, 
and I dare hardly ask you to be good-natured enough to charg» 
the dulness of it on the barrenness of the subject, and to over- 
look the stupidity of. Your, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Pragae, Nov. 17, 0. 8. 1710. 

I HOPB my dear sister wants no new proofs of my sincere 
affection for her : but I am sure, if you do, I could not fjtf% 
you a stronger than writing at this time, after three days, or^ 
more properly spciaking, three nights and days, hard post-tra- 
velling. • 

The kingdom of Bohemia is the most desert of any I have 
seen in Germany. The villages are so poor, and the pos^* 
houses so miserable, that clean straw and fair water are Ide*- 
sings not always to be met with, and better accommodation not 
to be hoped for. Though I carried my own bed with me, I 
could not sometimes find a place to set it up in ; and I rather 
chose to travel all night, as cold as it is, wrapped up in iny 
furs, than go into the common stoves, which are filled witk a 
mixture of all sorts of ill scents. 

This town was once the royal seat of the Bohemian kings, 
and is still the capital of the kingdom. There are yet some 
remains of its former splendour, being one of the largest towns 
in Germany, but, for the most part, old built, and didnly inha- 
bited, which makes the houses very cheap. Those people of 
quality, who cannot easfly bear the expence of Vienna, choose 
to reside here, where they have assemblies, music, and all other 
diversions (those of a court excepted), ^at very moderate rates, 
all things being here in great abundance, especially the best 
wild-fowl I ever tasted. I have already been visited by some 
of the most considerable ladies, whose relations I know al ^f^' 
Vienna. They are dressed after the foshions there, after the 
manner that the people at Exeter imitate those of London ; thai 
is, their imitation is more excessive than the original. "lis nol 
easy to describe what e:(traordinary figures they make. The 
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person is so much lost between head-dress and petlicoaty that 
they have as much occasion to write upon their backs, *' This 
U a Woman" for the information of travellers, as ever sign* 
post painter had to write, '' This is a Bear/' 

I will not forget to write to you again from Dresden and 
Leipzig, being m«ch more solicitous to content your curiosity, 
than to indulge my own repose. I am, etc. 



TO THE C0UNTES8 OF MAR. 

Leipzig, Nov. 21 , 0. S. 17i6. 

I BELIEVE, dear sister, you will easily forgive my not writing 
to you from Dresden, as I promised, when I tell you, that I 
never went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 

You may imagine how heartily I was tired with twenty-four 
bmur'spost-traveUing, without sleep or refreshment (for I can 
Mver sleep in a coach, however fatigued). We passed, by 
moonshine, the frightful precipices that divide Bohemia from 
8txony, at the bottom of which runs the river Elbe ; but I can- 
not say, that I had reason to fear drowning iif it, being per- 
fectly convinced, that, in case of a tumble, it was utterly im- 
possible to come alive to the bottom. In many places, the road 
is so narrow, that I could not discern an inch of space between 
the wheels and the precipice. Yet I was so good a wife, as 
not to wake Mr. Wortley, who was fast asleep by my side, to 
make him share in my fears, since the danger was unavoidable, 
till I perceived, by the bright light of the moon, our postilions 
nodding on horseback, while the horses were on a full gallop. 
Then indeed I thought it very convenient to call out to desire 
them to look where they were going. My calling waked Mr. 
Wortley, and he was much more surprised than myself at the 
situation we were in, and assured me, that he passed the Alps 
five times in dififierent places, without ever having gone a road 
so dangerous. I have been told since, that it is common to 
find the bodies of travellers in the Elbe ; but, thank God, that 
was not our destiny ; and we came safe to Dresden, so much 
tired with fear and fatigue, it was not possible for me to com- 
pose myself to write. 

After passing these dreadful rocks, Dresden appeared to me 
a wonderfully agreeable situation, in a fine large plain on the 
banks of the Elbe. I was very glad to stay there a day to rest my- 
arif . The town is the neatest 1 have seen in Germany ; most of the 
houses are new built ; the Elector's palace is very handsome, 
and his repository full of cnriositieB of dlOiareat kinds, with a 
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collection of medals very much esteemed. Sir Robert Sattoi^ 

our King's envoy, came to see me here, and Madame de L 

whom I knew in London, when her husband was minister to 
the King of Poland there. She offered me all things in her 
power to entertain me, and brought some ladies with her. 
whom she presented to me. The Saxon ladies resemble tbie 
Austrian no more than the Chinese do those of London; they 
arc very genteelly dressed, after the English and French model, 
and have generally pretty faces, but they are the most de^ 
termined minaudiires in the whole world. They would think 
it a mortal sin against good-breeding, if they either spoke or 
moved in a natural manner. They all effect a little soft litp, 
and a pretty pitty-pat step; which female frailties ought, how- 
ever, to be forgiven them, in favour of their civility and good- 
nature to strangers, which I have a great deal of reason to 
praise. 

The Countess of Cozelle is kept prisoner in a melancholy 
castle, some leagues from hence ; and I cannot forbear telling 
you what I have heard of her, because it seems to me very ei- 
traordinary, though I foresee I shall swell my letter to the sice 

of a pacquet. She was mistress to the King of Poland 

(Elector of Saxony), with so absolute a dominion over him, 
that never any lady had so much power in that court. Thej 
tell a pleasant story of his Majesty*s first declaration of love, 
which he mado in a visit to her, bringing in one hand a bag 
of a hundred thousand crowns, and in the other a horse*8hoey 
which he snapped asunder before her face, leaving her to draw 
the consequences of such remarkable proofs of strength and 
liberality. I know not which charmed her most ; but she con- 
sented to leave her husband, and to give herself up to him en- 
tirely, being divorced publicly, in such a manner as, by their 
laws, permits either party to marry again. God knows whether 
it was at this time, or in some other fond fit, but it is certain, 
the King had the weakness to make her a formal contract of 
marriage ; which, though it could signify nothing during the 
life of the Queen, pleased her so well, that she could not be 
contented, without telling it to all the people she saw, and giv- 
ing herself the airs of a queen. Men endure every thing while 
they are in love ; but when the excess of passion was cooled by 
long possession, his Majesty began to reflect on the ill conse- 
quences of leaving such a paper in her hands, and desired to 
have it restored to him. But she rather chose to endure all 
the most violent effects of his anger, than give it up ; and 
though she is one of the richest and most avaricious ladies of 
her country^ she has refused the oiler of the continuation of a 
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large pension, and the secnrity of a vast sum of money she 
has amassed; and has, at last, provoked the King to confine 
her person to a castle, where she endures all the terrors of a 
strait imprisonment, and remains still inflexible, either to 
threats or promises. Her violent passions have brought her 
indeed into fits, which it is supposed will soon put an end to 
her life. I cannot forbear having some compassion for a wo- 
man that suffers for a point of honour, however mistaken, es- 
pecially in a country where points of honour are not over-scru- 
pulously observed among ladies. 

I could have wished Mr, Worlley's business had permitted 
him a longer stay at Dresden. 

Perhaps I am partial to a town where they profess the pro- 
testant religion ; but every thing seemed to me with quite ano- 
ther air of politeness than I have found in other places. Leip- 
zig, where I am at present, is a town very considerable for its 
trade; and I take this opportunity of buying pages* liveries, 
gold stuffs for myself, etc. all things of that kind being at least 
double the price at Vienna; partly because of the excessive cus- 
toms, and partly through want of genius and industry in the 
people, who make no one sort of thing there; so that the ladies 
are obliged to send, even for their shoes, out of Saxony. The 
(slit here is one of the most considerable in Germany, and the 
resort of all the people of quality, as well as of the merchants. 
This is also a fortified town, but I avoid ever mentioning for- 
tifications, being sensible that I know not how to speak of 
them. I am the more easy under my ignorance, when I re- 
flect that I am sure you will willingly forgive the omission ; for 
if I made you the most exact description of all the ravelins and 
bastions I see in my travels, I dare swear you would ask me, 
What is a ravelin? and. What is a bastion? 

Adieu, my dear sister I 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Brunswick, Nov. 23, O. S. 1716. 

I AM just come to Brunswick, a very old town, but which has 
the advantage of being the capital of the Duke of Wolfen- 
buttle*s domiflins a family, not to speak of its ancient honours, 
illustrious, by having its younger branch on the throne of 
England, and having given two empresses to Germany. I have 
not forgotten to drink your health here in mum, which I think 
very well deserves its reputation of being the best in the world. 
This letter is the third I have written to you during my jour- 
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ney; and I declare to you, that if you don*t sent me immedi- 
ately a full and true account of all the changes and chances 
among our London acquaintance, I will not write you any de- 
scription of Hanover (where I hope to be to-night), though I 
know you have more curiosity to hear of that place than any 
other. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

Hanoyer, Nov. St5, 0. S. 1716. 

I RECEIVED your ladyship's letter but the day before I left 
Vienna, though, by the date, I ought to have had it mach 
sooner; but nothing was ever worse regulated than the post in 
most parts of Germany. I can assure you, the packet at 
Prague was behind my chaise, and in that manner conveyed 
to Dresden, so that, the secrets of half the country were at my 
mercy, if I had had any cariosity for them. I would not long- 
er delay my thanks for yours, though the number of my ac- 
quaintances here, and my duty of attending at court, leave me 
hardly any time to dispose of. I am extremely pleased that I 
tan tell you, without flattery or partiality, that our young 
prince (1} has all the accomplishments that it is possible to have 
at his age, with an air of sprightliness and understanding, 
and something so very engaging and easy in his behaviour, 
that he needs not the advantage of his rank to appear charm- 
ing. I had the honour of a long conversation with him last 
night, before the King came in. His governor retired on pur- 
pose, as he told me afterwards, that I might make some judg- 
ment of his genius, by hearing him speak without constraint; 
and I was surprised at the quickness and politeness that ap- 
peared in every thing he said; joined to a person perfectly 
agreeable, and the fine fair hair of the princess. 

This town is neither large nor handsome; but the palace is 
capable of holding a much greater court than that of St. 
James's. The King has had the goodness to appoint us a Iod{^ 
ing in one part of it, without which we should have been very 
ill accommodated; for the vast number of English crowds the 
town so much, it is very good luck to get one sorry room in a 
miserable tavern. I dined to-day with the Portuguese ambas- 
sador, who thinks himself very happy to have two wretched 
parlours in an inn. I have now made the tour of Germany, and 
cannot help observing a considerable difference between tra- 

(1) Afterwards George IT. 
VOL. h ^ 
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veiling faere and in England. One sees none of those fine seats 
of noblemen, so common amongst us, nor any thing like a 
country gentleman's house, though they have many situations 
jperfectly fine. But the whole people are divided into absolute 
sovereignties, where all the riches and magnificence are at 
court, or into communities of merchants, such as Nurembarg 
and Frankfort, where they live always in town for the con- 
venience of trade. The King's company of French comedians 
play here every night. They are very well dressed, and some 
of them not ill actors. His Majesty dines and sups constantly 
in public. The court is very numerous, and his affability and 
goodness make it one of the most agreeable places in the world. 

Dear madam, your, etc., etc. 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

Hanover, Dec. 1, 0. S. 1710. 

I AM very glad, my dear Lady Rich, that you have been so 
well pleased, as you tell me, at the report of my returning to 
England; though, like other pleasures, I can assure you it has 
no real foundation. I hope you know me enough to take my 
word against any report concerning me. 'Tis true, as to dis- 
tance of place, I am much nearer to London than I was some 
weeks ago ; but as to the thoughts of a return, I never was far- 
ther off in my life. I own, I could with great joy indulge the 
pleasing hopes of seeing you, and the very few others that share 
my esteem; but while Mr. Wortley is determined to proceed 
in his design, I am determined to follow him. 

I am running on upon my own affairs, that is to say, I am 
going to write very dully, as most people do when they write 
of themselves. I will make haste to change the disagreeable 
subject, by telling you, that I am now got into the region of 
beauty. All the women have literally rosy cheeks, snowy 
foreheads and bosoms, jet eye-brows, and scarlet lips, to which 
they generally add coal-black hair. Those perfections never 
leave them till the hour of their deaths, and have a very fine 
effect by candle-light ; but I could wish they were handsome 
with a little more variety. They resemble one another as 
much as Mrs. Salmon*s court of Great Rritain, and are in as 
much danger of melting away, by too nearly aroroacbing the 
fire, which they for that reason carefully avoia, though it is 
now such excessively cold weather, that I beliere tbey suffer 
extremely by that piece of self-denial. 

The snow is already very deep, and the people begin to slide 
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about in tlieir traineaus. This is a favourite diversion all over 
fiormany. Tliey are little machines fixed upon a sledye, ihat 
hold a lady and {^enilcman, and are drawn hy one horse. The 
gentleman has tlie honour of driving, and they move with ai 
prodigious swiftness. The lady, the horse, and the traineau, 
are all as fine as they can be made ; and when there are many 
of them together, it is a very agreeable show. At Vienna, 
Avhorc all pieces of magnificence are carried to excess, there 
arc sometimes machines of this kind, that cost five or six 
hundred pounds English. 

The Duke of WoU'enbuiilc is how at this court ; you know 
he is nearly related to our King, and uncle to the reigning 
Empress, who is, 1 believe, the most beautiful princess upon 
earth. She is now with child, which is all the consolation of 
the imperial court, for the loss of the Archduke. I took my 
leave of her the day before I left Vienna, and she l>egan to 
speak to me with so much grief and tenderness, of the death of 
that young prince, I had much ado to withhold my tears. You 
know that I am not at all partial to people for their titles ; but 
I own, that I love that charming princess ( if I may use so fa- 
miliar an expression] ; and if I had not, I should have beeii 
very much moved at the tragical end of an only son, born after 
being so long desired, and at length killed by want of good ma- 
nagement, weaning him in the beginning of the winter. 

Adieu, dear Lady Rich ; continue to write to me, and believe 
none of your goodness is lost upon Your, etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Blankcnbur^, Drc. 17, O. S. 1716. 

I RECEIVED yours, dear sister, the very day I left Hanover. 
You may easily imagine I was then in too great a hurry to 
answer it; but you see I take the first opportunity of doing 
myself that pleasure. 

I c^me here the 13th, very late at night, after a terrible 
journey, in the worst roads and weather that ever poor tra- 
veller suffered. I have taken this little fatigue merely to oblige 
the reigning Empress, and carry a message from her Imperial 
Majesty to the Duchesa of Blankenburg, her mother, who is a 
princess of great address and good-breeding, and may be still 
called a fine woman. It was so late when I came to this town, 
I did not think it proper lo disturb the Duke and Duchess with 
the news of my arrival ; so I took up my quarters in a misera- 
ble inn : but as soon as I had sent my compliments to their 
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lii|tHni»M»N ^'^^y iinmifiiiatdy sent mo their own coach and six 

tiA'Mtss ^iiicii liud bowever enough to do to draw us up the 

vii «^ ii||<i iiiU ira which the castle is situated. The Duchess is 

iNintiHiN al>ii6iog to me, and this little court is not without its 

^i^tirMUttEf. The Duke tallys at basset every night ; and the 

VlAChet^ iWb me, she is so well pleased with my company, that 

ik iMikM her play less than she used to do. I should find it 

wry difficult to steal time to write, if she was not now at church, 

frWre I cannot wait on her, not understanding the language 

cttoush to pay my devotions in it. 

You will not forgive me, if I do not say something of Hanover ; 
I cannot tell you that the town is either large or magnificent. 
The opera-house, which was built by the late Elector, is much 
floor than that of Vienna. I was very sorry that the ill weather 
did not permit me to see Hcrnhausen in aU its beauty ; but, in 
spite of the snow, I thought the gardens very fine. I was par- 
ticularly surprised at the vast number of orange-trees, much 
larger than any I have ever seen in England, though this cli- 
mate is certainly colder. But I had more reason to wonder that 
night, at the King*s table, to see a present from a gentleman of 
this country, of two large baskets full of ripe oranges and lemons, 
of different sorts, many of which were quite new to me ; and, 
what I thought worth all the rest, two ripe ananas, which, to 
my taste, are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know they are na- 
turally the growth of Brazil, and I could not imagine how they 
came here, but by enchantment. Upon enquiry, I learnt that 
they have brought their stoves to such perfection, they lengthen 
their summer as long as they please, giving to every plant the 
degree of heat it would receive from the sim in its native soil. 
The effect is very nearly the same; I am surprised we do not 
practice in England so useful an invention. 

This reflection leads me to consider our obstinacy in shaking 
with cold five months in the year, rather than make use of 
stoves, which are certainly one of the greatest conveniences of 
life. Besides, they are so far from spoiling the form of a room, 
that they add very much to the magnificence of it, when they 
are painted and gilt, as they are at Vienna, or at Dresden, where 
they are often in the shapes of china jars, statues, or fine cabi- 
nets, so naturally represented, that they are not to be distin- 
guished. If ever I return, in defiance to the fashion, you shall 
certainly see one in the chamber of. Dear sister, your, etc. 
I will write often, since you desire it : but I must beg you to 
be a little more particular in yours ; you fancy me at forty 
miles* distance, and forget, that, after so long an absence, I 
cannot understand hints. 
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TO THE LADY MCH. 

Vienna, Jan. 1 , 0. S. 1717. 

I HAVE just received here at Vienna, your ladyship^s comr 
pliments on my return to England, sent me from Hanover. 

You see, madam, all things that are asserted with confideoce 
arc not absolutely true ; and that you have no sort of reason to 
complain of me for making my designed return a mystery to 
you, when you say, all the world are informed of it. You may 
tell all the world in my name, that they are never so well in- 
formed of my affairs as I am myself; that I am very positive I 
am at this time at Vienna, where the carnival is begun, and all 
sorts of diversions are carried to the greatest height, except 
that of masquing, which is never permitted during a war with 
the Turks. The balls are in public places, where the men pay 
a gold ducat (1) at entrance, but the ladies nothing. I am told, 
that these houses get sometimes a thousand ducats in a night. 
They are very magnificently furnished, and the music good, if 
they had not that detestable custom of mixing hunting horns 
with it, that almost deafen the company. But that noise is so 
agreeable here, they never make a concert without them. The 
ball always concludes with English country dances, to the num- 
ber of thirty or forty couple, and so ill danced, that there is 
very little pleasure in them. They know but half a dozen, and 
they have danced them over and over these fifty years : I woifld 
fain have taught them some new ones, but I found it would be 
some months' labour to make them comprehend them. 

Last night there was an Italian comedy acted at court. The 
scenes were pretty, but the comedy itself such intolerably low 
farce, without either wit or humour, that I was surprised how 
all the court could sit there attentively for four hours, together. 
No women are suffered to act on the stage, and the men dressed 
like them were such awkward figures, they very much added to 
the ridicule of the spectacle. What completed the diversion, 
was the excessive cold, which was so great, I thought I should 
have died there. 

It is now the very extremity of the winter here ; the Danube 
is entirely frozen, and the weather not to be supported without 
stoves and furs; but, however, the air so clear, almost every 
body is well, and colds not half so common as in England. I 
am persuaded there cannot be a purer air, nor more wiiolesome, 
than that of Vienna. The plenty and excellence of all sorts of 

(1) About nice ibilliog'. 
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provisi n? are jjreatcr here than in any place I ever was be- 
fore, and i; is no: ven' expensive to keep a splendid table. It is 
really a pleasure to pass through the nuirke:<, and see the abun- 
dance oF what we should think rarities, ot' t'ov^ Is and venison, 
that are daily brought in from Uun<;ary and Bohemia. They 
waRl nothing but shell-fish, and are so fond of oysters, thai they 
have them sent from Venice^ and eat ihem very i;reedily, stmk 
or not stink. 

Thus I obey yoar commands, madam, in giving; you an ac^ 
count of Vienna, though I know you will not be satisfied with it. 
You chide me for my laziness, in not telling you a thousand 
agreeable and surprising things, that you say you are sure I 
hare seen and heard. Upon my word, madam, it is my regard 
lo truth, and not laziness, that I do not entertain you with as 
many prodigies as other travellers use to divert tlieir readers 
urith. I might easily pick up wonders in every town I pass 
through, or tell you a long series o? popish iLiraclcs; but I 
cannot fancy, that there is any thing new in letting you know 
that priests will lie, and the mob believe, all the world over. 
Then as for news, that you are so inquisitive about, how can it 
be entertaining to you, that don*t know the people, that the 

Prince of has forsaken the Countess of "? or that the 

Prince such a one has an intrigue with the Countess such a one? 

Would vou have me write novels like the Countess of D' 1 

and is it not better to tell yon a plain truth, That I am, etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Vienna. Jan. IG, 0. S. 1717. 

I AM now% dear sbter, to take leave of you for a long time, 
and of Vienna for ever; designing tonnorrow lo begin myjoiir- 
ney through Hungary, in spite of the excessive cold, and deep 
snows, which are enough to damp a greater courage than I am 
mistress of. But my principles of passive obedience carrv me 
through every thing. 

I have had my audience of leave of the Empress. His Imperial 
Majesty was pleaded to be preseni, when I waitedon the reign- 
ing Empress ; and after a very obliging conversation, both their 
Imperial Majesties invited me to take Vienna in my road back ; 
but I have no thoughts of enduring, over again, ao great a 
fatigue. I delivered a letter from the Duchess of nankenborg. 
I staid but a few days at that court, though her highness press- 
ed me very much to stay ; and when I left her, engaged me to 
^oher. ^^^ 
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I wrote you a long letter from thence, which I hope you have 
received, thou{;h you don't mention it ; but I believe I forgot 
to tell you one curiosity in all the German courts, which I can- 
not forbear taking notice of : All the princes keep favourite 
dwarfs. The Emperor and Empress have two of these little 
monsters, as ugly as devils, especially the female ; but they are 
all bedaubed with diamonds, and stand at her Majesty's elbow, 
in all public places. The Duke of Wolfenbuttlo has one, and the 
Duchess of Blankenburg is not without hers, but indeed the 
most proportionable I ever saw. I am told the King of Den- 
mark has so far improved upon this fashion, that his dwarf is 
his chief minister. I can assign no reason for their fondness 
for these pieces of deformity, but the opinion all the absolute 
princes have, that it is below them to converse with the rest of 
mankind ; and, not to be quite alone, they are forced to seek 
their companions among the refuse of human nature, these 
creatures being the only part of their court privileged to talk 
freely to them. 

I am at present confined to my chamber by a sore throat ; 
and am really glad of the excuse, to avoid seeing people that I 
love well enough to be very much mortified when I think I am 
going to part with them for ever. It is true, the Austri^ns are 
not commonly the most polite people in the world, nor the most 
agreeable. But Vienna is inhabited by all nations, and I bad 
formed to myself a little society of such as were perfectly to my 
own taste. And though the number was not very great, I could 
never pick up, in any other place, such a number of reasonable, 
agreeable people. We were almost always together, and you 
know I have ever been of opinion, that a chosen conversation, 
composed of a few that one esteems, is the greatest happiness 
of life. 

Here are some Spaniards of both sexes, that have all the vi- 
vacity and generosity of sentiments anciently ascribed to their 
nation ; and could I believe that the whole kingdom were like 
them, I would wish nothing more than to end my days there. 
The ladies of my acquaintance have so much goodness for me, 
they cry whenever they see me, since 1 have determined to un- 
dertake this journey. And, indeed, I am not very easy when 
I reflect on what I am going to suffer. Almost every body I 
see frights me with some new difficulty. Prince Eugene has 
been so good as to say all the things he could to persuade me to 
stay till the Danube is thawed, that I may have the conveniency 
of going by water ; assuring me, that the houses in Hungary 
are such, as are no defence against the weather ; and that I 
shall be obliged to travel three or four days between Buda and 
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Esseky without finding any house at all, through desert plains 
covered with snow ; where the cold is so violent, many have 
been killed by it. I own these terrors have made a very deep 
impression on my mind, because I believe he tells me things 
truly as they are, and nobody can be better informed of them. 

Now I have named that great man, I am sure you expect I 
should say something particular of him, having the advantage 
of seeing him very often ; but I am as unwilling to speak of him 
at Vienna, as I should be to talk of Hercules in the court of 
Omphale, if I had seen him there. I don't know what comfort 
other people find in considering the weakness of great men 
(because, perhaps, it brings them nearer to their level), but 'tis 
always a mortification to me, to observe that there is no per- 
fection in humanity. The young Prince of Portugal is the 
admiration of the whole court ; he is handsome and polite, with 
a great vivacity. All the officers tell wonders of his gallantry 
the last campaign. He is lodged at court with all the honours 
due to his rank. — Adieu, dear sister : this is the last account 
you will have from me of Vienna. If 1 survive my journey, 
you shall hear from me again. I can say, with great truth, in 
the words of Moneses, / have long learnt to hold myself as 
nothing ; but when I think of the fatigue my poor infant must 
sufier, I have all a mother's fondness in my eyes, and all her 
tender passions in my heart. 

P. S. I have written a letter to my Lady , that I believe 

she won't like ; and, upon cooler reflection, I think I had done 
better to have let it alone ; but I was downright peevish at all 
her questions, and her ridiculous imagination that I have cer- 
tainly seen abundance of wonders which I keep to myself out 
of mere malice. She is very angry that I won't lie like other 
travellers. I verily believe she expects I should tell her of 
the Anthropophagi, men whose heads grow below their shoul- 
ders ; however, pray say something to pacify her. 



FROM MR. POPE. 

If you must go from us, I wish at least you might pass to 
your banishment by the most pleasant way; might all your road 
be roses and myrtles, and a thousand objects rise round you, 
agreeable enough to make England less desireablo to you. I 
am glad, madam, your native country uses you so well as to 
justify your regret for it; it is not for me to talk of it with tears 
in my eyes: 1 can never think that place my country, where I 
cannot call a foot of paternal earth my own* Indeed it may 
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seem some alleviation, that when the wisest thing I can do is to 
leave my country, that which was most agreeable in it should 
be taken from thence beforehand. I could overtake you with 
pleasure in Italy (if you took that way), and make that tour in 
your company. Every reasonable entertainment and beautiful 
view would be doubly instructive when you talked of it. I 
should at least attend you to the sea-coast, and cast a last look 
after the sails that transported you, if I liked Italy enough to 
reside in it. But I believe I should be as uneasy in a country 
where I saw others persecuted by the rogues of my own reli- 
gion, as where I was so myself by those of yours. And it is 
not impossible but I might run into Turkey in search of liberty ; 
for who would not rather live a firee man among a nation of 
slaves, than a slave among a nation of free men ? 

In good earnest, if I knew your motions towards Italy (on 
the supposition you go that course] and your exact time, I 
verily think I shall be once more happy in a sight of you, next 
spring, ril conclude with a wish, God send you with us, or 
me with you. 

By what I have seen of Mons. Rousseau*s works, I should 
envy you his conversation. But I am sure I envy him yours. 

Mr. Addison has not had one Epithalamium that I can hear 
of, and must even be reduced, like a poorer and a better poet, 
Spenser, to make his own. 

Mr. Congreve is entirely yours, and has writ twice to you ; he 
is not in town, but well : I am in great health, and sit up all 
night; a just reward for a fever I just come out of, that kept 
me in bed seven days. 

How may I send a large bundle to you ? 

I beg you will put dates to your letters ; they are not long 
enough. A. POPB. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Vienna, Jan. 16, 0. S. 1717. 

I HAVE not time to answer your letter, being in the hurry of 
preparing for my journey; but, I think, I ought to bid adieu 
to my friends with the same solemnity as if I was going to 
mount a breach, at least, if I am to believe the information of 
the people here, who denounce all sorts of terrors to me ; and, 
indeed, the weather is at present such, as very few ever set 
out in. I am threatened, at the same time, with being frozen 
to death, buried in the snow, and taken by the Tartars, who 
ravage that part of Hungary I am to pass. *Tis true, we shall 
have a considerable escorte, so that possibly I may be diverted 
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with a new scene, by finding myself in the midst of a bailie. 
How my adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Pro- 

Tidence; if comically, you shall hear of them. Pray be so 

good as to tell Mr. Gon{;reve I have received his letter. Make 
bim my adieus; if I live, I will answer it. The same compli- 
ment to my Lady Rich. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

PeterwaradiD, Jan. 30, O. S. 1717. 

At length, dear sister, I am safely arrived, with all my 
family, in good health, at Peterwaradin ; having suffered so 
little from the rigour of the season (against which we were well 
provided by furs), and found such tolerable accommodation 
everywhere, by the care of sending before, that I can hardly 
forbear laughing, when I recollect all the frightful ideas tliat 
▼ere given me of this journey. These, I see, were wholly owin^; 
to the tenderness of my Vienna friends, and their desire of 
keeping me with them for this winter. 

Perhaps it will not be disagreeable to you, to give a short 
journal of my journey, being through a country entirely un- 
known to you, and very little passed, even by the Hungarians 
themselves, who generally choose to take the conveniency of 
going down the Danube. We have had the blessing of being 
fevoured with finer weather than is common at this time of the 
year ; though the snow was so deep, we were obliged to have 
our own coaches fixed upon traineaus, which move so swift 
and so easily, 'tis by far the most agreeable manner of travelling 
post. We came to Raab (the second day from Vienna) on the 
seventeenth instant, where Mr. Woriley sending word of our 
arrival to the governor, the best house in the town was pro- 
vided for us, the garrison put under arms, a guard ordered at 
our door, and all other honours paid to us. The governor, 
and all other officers immediately waited on Mr. Woriley, to 
know if there was any thing to be done for his service. Tlie 
Bishop of Temeswar came to visit us, wiili great civility, ear- 
nestly pressing us to dine with him next day; which we refus- 
ing, as being resolved to pursue our journey, he sent us several 
baskets of winter fruit, and a great variety of Hungarian wines, 
with a young bind just killed. This is a prelate of great power 
in this country, of the ancient family of Nadasty, so consi- 
derable for many ages in this kingdom. He is a very polite, 
agreeable, cheerful old man, wearing the Hungarian habit, 
with a venerable white beard down to his girdle. 
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Raab is a stronjj town, well {jarrisoned and fortified, and 
was a lon^ time tlie frontier town between the Turkish and 
German empires. It has its name from the river Rab, on 
which it is situated, just on its meeting with the Danube, in an 
open champaign country. It was first taken by the Turks, 
under the command of Pasha Sinan, in the reign of Saltan 
Amurath III. in the year fifteen hundred and ninety-four. 
The governor, being supposed to have betrayed it, was after- 
wards beheaded by the Emperor's command. The Counts of 
Swartzenburg and* Palfi retook it by surprise, 1598; since 
which time it has remained in the hands of the Germans, though 
the Turks once more attempted to gain it by stratagem in 16(2. 
The cathedral is large and well built, which is all I saw re- 
markable in the town. 

Leaving Comora on the other side the river, we went the 
eighteenth to T<iosmuhl, a small village, where, however, we 
made shift to find tolerable accommodation. We continued 
two days travelling between this place and Buda, through the 
finest plains in the world, as even as if they were paved, and 
extremely fruitful ; but iPor the most part desert and unculti- 
vated, laid waste by the long wars between the Turk and the 
Emperor, and the more cruel civil w^ar occasioned by the bar-* 
bnrous persecution of the protestant religion by the Emperor 
Leopold. That prince has left behind him the character of an 
extraordinary piety, and was naturally of a mild merciful tem- 
per ; but, putting his conscience into the hands of a Jesuit, he 
was more cruel and treacherous to his poor Hungarian sub- 
jects, than ever the Turk has been to the Christians ; breaking, 
without scruple, his coronation oath, and his faith, solemnly 
given in many public treaties. Indeed, nothing can be more 
melancholy than in travelling through Hungary, to reflect on 
the former flourishing state of that kingdom, and to see such a 
noble spot of earth almost uninhabited. Such are also the 
present circumstances of Buda (where we arrived very early 
the twenty-second], once the royal seat of the Hungarian kings, 
whose palace was reckoned one of the most beautiful buildings 
of ilic age, now wholly destroyed, no part of the town having 
been repaired since the last siege, but the fortifications and the 
castle, which is the present residence of the Governor-general 
Ragule, an officer of great merit. He came immediately to 
see us, and carried us in his coach to his house, where I was 
received by his lady with all possible civility, and magnificently 
entertained. 

This city is situated upon a little hill on the south side of the 
Danube. The castle is much higher than the town, andKxoicak 
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it the prospect is very noble. Without the walls lie a vast 
number of little bouses, or rather huts, that they call the Ras- 
cian town, being altogether inhabited by that people. The 
governor assured me, it would furnish twelve thousand fighting 
men. These towns look very odd ; their houses stand in rows, 
many thousands of them so close together, that they appear, at 
a litde distance, like old-fashioned thatched tents. They con- 
sist, every one of them, of one hovel above, and another under 
ground ; these are their summer and winter apartments. Buda 
was first taken by Solyman the Magnificent, in 1526, and lost the 
following year to Ferdinand I. King of Bohemia. Solyman re- 
gained it by the treachery of the garrison, and voluntarily gave 
it into the hands of King John of Hungary ; after whose death, 
his son being an infant, Ferdinand laid siege to it, and the 
Queen mother was forced to call Solyman to her aid. He in- 
deed raised the siege, but left a Turkish garrison in the town, 
and commanded her to remove her court from thence, which 
she was forced to submit to, in 1541. It resisted afterwards 
the sieges laid to it by the Marquis of Brandenburg, in the year 
1542; Count Swartzenburg, in 1598; General Rosworm, in 
1602; and the Duke of Lorrain, commander of the Emperor's 
forces, in 1684, to whom it yielded, in 1686, after an obstinate 
defence, Apti Bassa, the governor, being killed, fighting in the 
breach with a Roman bravery. Thfe loss of this town was so 
important, and so much resented by the Turks, that it occa- 
sioned the deposing of their Emperor Mahomet IV. the year 
following. 

We did not proceed on our journey till the twenty-third, when 
we passed through Adam and Todowar, both considerable 
towns when in the hands of the Turks, but now quite ruined. 
The remains, however, of some Turkish towns, show something 
of what they have been. This part of the country is very much 
overgrown with wood, and little frequented. 'Tis incredible 
what vast numbers of wild-fowl we saw, which often live here 
to a good old age,— and, undisturb^ by guns, in quiet sleep. 

We came the fivc-and-twentieth to Mohatch, and were 

shown the field near it, where Lewis, the young King of Hun- 
gary, lost his army and his life, being drowned in a ditch, trying 
to 'fly from Balybeus, general of Solyman the Magnificent. 
This battle opened the first passage for the Turks into the heart 

of Hungary. 1 don't name to you the little villages, of which 

I can say nothing remarkable; but I'll assure you, I have al- 
ways found a warm stove, and great plenty, particularly of 
wild boar, venison, and all kinds oi gibier. The few people 
that inhabit Hungary, live easily enough ; they have no money, 
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but the woods and plains afford them provision in great abun- 
dance : they were ordered to give us all things necessary, even 
what horses we pleased to demand, gratis; but Mr. Wortley 
would not oppress the poor country people, by making use of 
this order, and always paid them to the full worth of what he 
had. They were so surprised at this unexpected generosity, 
which they are very little used to, that they always pressed upon 
us, at parting, a dozen of fat pheasants, or something of that 
sort, for a present. Their dress is very primitive, being only 
a plain sheep's skin, and a cap and boots of the same stuff. 
You may easily image this lasts them many winters ; and thus 
they have very little occasion for money. 

The twenty -sixth, we passed over the frozen Danube, with 
all our equipage and carriages. We met on the other side 
General Yeterani, who invited us, with great civility, to pass 
the night at a little castle of his, a few miles off, assuring us we 
should have a very hard day's journey to reach Essek. This 
we found but too true, the woods being very dangerous, and 
scarcely passable, from the vast quantity of wolves that hoard 
in them. We came, however, safe, though late, to Essek, 
where we stayed a day, to dispatch a courier with letters to the 
Pasha of Belgrade; and I took that opportunity of seeing the 
town, which is not very large, but fair built, and well fortified. 
This was a town of great trade, very rich and populous, when 
in the hands of the Turks. It is situated on the Drave, which 
runs into the Danube. The bridge was esteemed one of the 
most extraordinary in the world, being eight thousand paces 
long, and all built of oak. It was burnt and the city laid in 
ashes by Count Lesly, 1685, but was again repaired and fortified 
by the Turks, who, however, abandoned it in 1687. General 
Dunnewalt then took possession of it for the Emperor, in whose 
hands it has remained ever since, and is esteemed one of the 
bulwarks of Hungary. 

The twenty-eighth, we went to Bocorwar, a very large Ras- 
cian town, aU built after the manner I have described to you. 

We were met there by Colonel , who would not suffer us 

to go anywhere but to his quarters, where I found his wife, a 
very agreeable Bungarian lady, and his niece and daughter, 
two pretty young women, crowded into three or four Rascian 
houses cast into one, and made as neat and convenient as those 
places are capable of being made. The Hungarian ladies are 
much handsomer than those of Austria. All the Yienna beau- 
ties are of that country; they are generally very fair and well- 
shaped, and their dress, 1 think, is extremely becoming. This 
lady was in a gown of scarlet velvet, lined and faced with sables. 
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made exact to her shape, and the skirt falling to her (eet. The 
sleeves are strait to their arms, and the stays buttoned before, 
yf'wh two rows of little buttons of gold, pearl, or diamonds. 
On their heads they wear a tassel of gold, that hangs low on 
one side, lined with sable, or some other fine fur. — They gave 
us a handsome dinner, and I thought the conversation very 
polite and agreeable. They would accompany us part of our 
way. 

The twenty-ninth, we arrived here, where we were met by 
the commanding officer, at the head of all the oificers of ilie 
garrison. We are lodged in the best apartment of the {{ovcr- 
nor*s house, and entertained in a very splendid manner by the 
Emperor's order. ^Ve wait here till all points are adjusted, 
concerning our reception on the Turkish frontiers. Mr. Wort- 
ley's courier, which he sent from Essek, returned this morning, 
with the pasha's answer in a purse of scarlet satin,, which the 
interpreter here has translated. It is to promise him to be ho- 
nourably received. I desired him to appoint where he would 
be met by the Turkish convoy.— He has dispatched the courier 
back, naming Betsko, a village in the midway between Peier- 
waradin and Belgrade. Wo shall stay here till we receive his 
answer. 

Thus, dear sister, I have given you a very particular, and, I 
am afraid you Ml think, a tedious account, of this part of my 
travels. It was not an affectation of showing my reading, that 
has made me tell you some little scraps of the history of (he 
towns I have passed through ; I have always avoided any thin[; 
of that kind, when I spoke of places that I believe you knew tlie 
story of as well as myself. But Hungary being a part of the 
world which, I believe, is quite new to you, I thought you might 
read with some pleasure an account of it, which I have been 
very solicitous to get from the best hands. However, if you 
don't like it, *tis in your power to forbear reading it. 

I am, dear sister, etc. 

I am promised to have this letter carefully sent to Vienna. 



FROM MR. POPE. 



Madam,-— I no more think I can have too many of your let- 
ters, than that I could have too many writings to entitle me to 
the greatest estate in the world; which I think so valuable a 
friendship as yours is equal to. I am angry at every scrap of 
papor lost, as at something that interrupts the history of my 
title i and though it is but w odd complimeat to compare a tine 
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lady to Sybil, your leaves, methinks, like hers, are too good to 
be committed to the winds ; though I have no other way of re- 
ceiving them but by tliosc unfaithful messengers. I have had 
but three, and I reckon in that short one from Dort, which was 
rather a dying ejaculation than a letter. But I have so great an 
opinion of your goodness, that had I received none, I should 
not have accused you of neglect or insensibility. I am not so 
wrong-headed as to quarrel with my friends the minute they 
don*t write , I 'd as soon quarrel at the sun the minute he did 
not shine, which he is hindered from by accidental causes, and 
is in reality all that time performing the same course, and doing 
the same good offices as ever. 

You have contrived to say in your last, the two most pleas- 
ing things to me in nature ; the first is, that whatever be the 
fote of your letters, you will continue to write in the discharge 
of your conscience. This is generous to the last degree, and 
a virtue you ought to enjoy. Be assured, in return, my heart 
shall be as ready to think you have done every good thing, as 
yours can be to do it; so that you shall never be able to favour 
your absent friend, before he has thought himself obliged to 
you for the very favour you are then conferring. 

The other is, the justice you do me in taking what I writ 
to you in the serious manner it was meant: it is the point upon 
which I can bear no suspicion, and in which, above all, I de- 
sire to be thought serious : it would be the most vexatious of 
all tyranny, if you should pretend to take for raillery, what is 
the mere disguise of a discontented heart, that is unwilling to 
make you as melancholy as itself; and for wit, what is really 
only the natural overflowing and warmth of the same hearl, 
as it is improved and awakened by an esteem for you : but 
since you tell me you believe me, I fancy my expressions have 
not at least been entirely unfaithftil to those thoughts, to which 
I am sure they can never be equal. May God increase your 
faith in all truths that are as great as this ; and depend upon 
it, to whatever degree your belief may extend, you can never 
be a bigot. 

If you could see the heart I talk of, you would really think 
it a foolish good kind of thing, with some qualities as well de- 
serving to be half laughed at, and half esteemed, as any in the 
world: its grand foible, in regard to you, is the most like rea- 
son of any foible in nature. Upon my faith, this heart is not, 
like a great warehouse, stored only with my own goods, with 
vast empty spaces to be supplied as fast as interest or ambition 
can fill them up; but it is every inch of it let out into lodgings 
for iu friends, and shall never want a corner at your service; 
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"where I dare affirm, madam, your idea lies as irarm a[nd as 
close as any idea in Christendom. 

If I don't take care, I shall myself write all oat to you; and if 
this correspondence continues on both sides at the free rate I 
would have it, we shall have very little curiosity to encourage / 
our meeting at the day of judgment. I foresee that the further 
you go from me, the more freely 1 shall write ; and if, as I 
earnestly wish, you would do the same, I can't guess where 
it will end : let us be like modest people, who, when they are 
close together, keep all decorums ; but if they step a little aside, 
or get to the other end of a room, can untie garters or take 
off shifts without scruple. 

If this distance, as you are so kind as to say, enlarges your 
belief of my friendship, I assure you it has so extended my 
notion of your value, that I begin to be impious on our account 
and to wish that even slaughter, ruin, and desolation, mi^^ht 
interpose between you and Turkey ; I wish you restored to us 
at the expense of a whole people : I barely hope you will for- 
give me for saying this, but I fear God will scarcely forgive me 
for desiring it. 

Make me less wicked then. Is there no other expedient to 
return you and your infant in peace to the bosom of your 
country? I bear you are going to Hanover ; can there be no 
favourable planet at this conjuncture, or do you only come back 
80 far to die twice? Is Eurydice once more snatched to the 
shades? If ever mortal had reason to hate the King, it is I; 
fbr it is my particular misfortune to be almost the only inno- 
cent man whom he has made to suffer, both by his government 
at home, and his negotiations abroad. A. Pope. 



TO* MR. POPE. 



Belgrade, Feb. 12, O. S. 1717. 

I DID verily intend to write you a long letter from Pctcr- 
waradin, where I expected to stay three or four days; but tlic 
pasha here was in such haste to see us, that he dispatched the 
courier back, which Mr. Wortley had sent to know the time 
he would send the convoy to meet us, without suffering him to 
pull off his boots. 

My letters were not thought important enough to stop our 
journey ; and we left Peterwaradin the next day, being waited 
on by the chief officers of the garrison, and a considerable 
convoy of Germans and Rascians. The Emperor has several 
regiments of these people ; but, to say the truth, they are ra- 
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ther plunderers than soldiers ; having no pay, and being obliged 
to furnish their own arms and horses; they rather look like 
vagabond gipsies, or stout beggars, than regular troops. 

I cannot forbear speaking a word of this race of creatures, 
who are very numerous all over Hungary. They have a pa- 
triarch of their own at Grand Cairo, and are really of the 
Greek church; but their extreme ignorance gives their priests 
occasion to impose several new notions upon them. These fel- 
lows, letting their hair and beard grow inviolate, make exactly 
the figure of the Indian bramins. They are heirs-general to 
all the money of the laity ; for which, in return, they give them 
formal passports signed and sealed for heaven; and the wives 
and children only inherit the house and cattle. In most other 
points they follow the Greek church. 

This little digression has interrupted my telling you we 
passed over the fields of Carlowitz, where the last great vic- 
tory was obtained by Prince Eugene over the Turks. The 
marks of that glorious bloody day are yet recent, the field being 
yet strewed with the skulls and carcases of unburied men, 
horses, and camels. I could not look, without horror, on 
such numbers of mangled human bodies, nor without reflecting 
on the injustice of war, that makes murder not only necessary 
but meritorious. Nothing seems to be a plainer proof of the 
irrationality of mankind, whatever fine claims we pretend to 
reason, than the rage with which they contest for a small spot 
of ground, when such vast parts of fruitful earth lie quite un- 
inhabited. It is true, custom has now made it unavoidable; 
but can there be a greater demonstration of want of reason, 
than a custom being firmly established, so plainly contrary to 
the interest of man in general ? I am a good deal inclined to 
believe Mr. Hobbes, that the state of nature is a state of war; 
but thence I conclude human nature not rational, if the word 
reason means common sense, as I suppose it does. I have a 
great many admirable arguments to support this reflection; I 
won*t however trouble you with them, but return, in a plain 
style, to the history of my travels. 

We were met at Betsko (a village in the midway between 
Belgrade and Peterwaradin) by an aga of the janisaries, with 
a body of Turks, exceeding the Germans by one hundred men, 
though the pasha had engaged to send exactly the same num- 
ber. You may judge by this of their fears. 1 am really per- 
suaded, that they hardly thought the odds of one hundred 
men set them even with the Germans; however, I was very 
uneasy till they were parted, fearing some quarrel might 
arise, notwithstanding the parole given. 

VOL. L 16 
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We came late to Belgrade, the deep snows malung the as« 
cent to it very difficult. It seems a strong city, fortifi^ on the 
east side by the Danube, and on the south by the river Save, 
and was formerly the barrier of Hungary. It was first taken 
bySolyman the Magnificent, and since by the £mpcror*s forces, 
led by the Elector of Bavaria. The Emperor held it only 
two years, it being retaken by the Grand Vizier. It is now 
fortified with the utmost care and skill the Turks are capable 
of, and strengthened by a very numerous garrison of their 
bravest janisaries, commanded "by a pasha soraskic^r (i. e, ge- 
neral), though this last expression is not very just; for, to say 
troth, the seraski^r is commanded by the janisarios. These 
troops have an absolute authority here, and their conduct car- 
ries much more the aspect of rebellion, than the appearance 
of subordination. You may judge of this by the following 
story, which, at the same time, will give you an idea af the 
Bdmirahle intelligence of the governor of Peterwaradin, though 
•0 few hours distant. We were told by him at Peterwaradin, 
that the garrison and inhabitants of Belgrade were so weary 
of the war, they had killed their pasha about two months ago, 
in a mutiny, because he had suffered himself to ho prevailed 
upon, by a bribe of five purses (five hundred pounds sterling], 
to give permission to the Tartars to ravage the German fron- 
tiers. We were very well pleased to hear of such favourable 
dispositions in the people : but when we came hither, we found 
that the governor had been ill-informed, and (he real 
truth of the story to be this. The late pasha fell under the 
displeasure of his soldiers, for no other reason, but restrainin(j 
their incursions on the Germans. They took it into their heads, 
from that mildness, that he had intelligence with the enemy, 
and sent such information to the Grand Siguier at Adrianoplc ; 
but, redress not coming quick enough from thence, they as- 
sembled themselves in a tumultuous manner, and by force 
dragged their pasha before the cadi and mufti, and there de- 
manded justice in a mutinous way; one crying out, Why he 
protected the infidels? Another, Why he squeezed them of 
their money? The pasha easily guessing their purpose, calmly 
replied to them, that they asked him too many questions, and 
that he had but one life, which must answer for all. They then 
immediately fell upon him with their scimitars, without waiting 
the sentence of their heads of the law, and in a few moments 
cut him in pieces. The present pasha has not dared to punish 
the murder; on the contrary, he affected to applaud the actors 
of it, as brave fellows, that knew to do themselves justice. He 
^U pretences of throwing money among the garrison^ 
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and suffers thcni to make little excursions into Hungary, where 
they burn some poor Rascian houses. 

You may imagine, I cannot be very easy in a town which is 
really under the government of an insolent soldiery. — We ex- 
pected to be immediately dismissed, after a nigbfs lodging 
here ; but the pasha detains us till he receives orders from 
Adrianople, which may, possibly, be a month a-coming. In 
the mean time, we are lodged in one of the best houses, belong- 
ing; to a very considerable man amongst them» and have a 
wliole chamber of janisaries to guard us. My only diversion 
is the conversation of our host, Achmet Bey, a title something 
like that of count in Germany. His father was a great pasha, 
and ho has been educated in the most polite eastern learning, 
being perfectly skilled in the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and an extraordinary scribe, which they call effendi. This ac- 
complishment makes way to the greatest preferments ; but he 
has had the good sense to prefer an easy, quiet, secure life, to 
all the dan{;erous honours of the Porte. He sups with us every 
night, and drinks wine very freely. You cannot imagine how 
much he is delighted with the liberty of conversing with me. 
He has explained to me many pieces of Arabian poetry, which* 
I observe, are in numbers not unlike ours, generally of an alter- 
nate verse, and of a very musical sound. Their expressions of 
love are very passionate and lively. I am so much pleased 
with tliem, I really believe I should learn to read Arabic, if I 
was to stay here a few months. He has a very good library 
of their books of all kinds ; and, as he tolls me, spends the greaU- 
est part of his life there. I pass for a great scholar with him, 
by relating to him some of the Persian tales, which I find are 
genuine. (1) At firfttb^ believed I understood Persian. I have 
frequent disputes with \im concerning the diffierence of our 
customs, particularly the confinement of women. He assures 
me, there is nothing at all in it ; only, says he, we have the 
advantage, that when our wives cheat us, nobody knows it. 
He has wit, and is mora polite than many Christian men of 
quality. I am very much entertained with him. He has had 
the curiosity to make one of our servants set him an alphabet 
of our letters, and can already write a good roman hand. 

But these amusements do not hinder my wishing heartily to 

■ 

(1) The Penian (ales appeared first iu Europe as a (ranslalioo, by 
MoDsiour Petit de la Croii ; and iv hat are called ** The Arabian Nights/' 
in a similiar manner, by Alonsieur Galland. The Tales of the Genii, 
said in the title page to have been translated by Sir Charles Morell, 
^erc, in fact, entirely coniposed by James Kidley, esq. 
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be out of this place ; though the weather is colder than I believe 
it ever was, any where, but in Greenland. We have a very 
large stove constantly kept hot, and yet the windows of the room 
are frozen on the inside. — God knows when I may have an op- 
portunity of sending this letter ; but I have written it, for the 
discharge of my own conscience ; and you cannot now reproach 
me, that one of yours makes ten of mine. Adieu. 



TO HER R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. (1) 

Adrianople, April i, 0. S. 1717. 

• I HAVE now, madam, finished a journey that has not been 
«ndertaken by any Christian since the time of the Greek em- 
perors : and I shall not regret all the fatigues I have suffered in 
it, if it gives me an opportunity of amusing your royal hi{];hncss 
by an account of places utterly unknown amongst us ; the Em- 
peror's ambassadors, and those few English that have come 
hither, always going on the Danube to Nicopolis. But the river 
was now frozen, and Mr. Wortley was so zealous for the ser- 
vice of his Majesty, that he would not defer his journey to wait 
for the conveniency of that passage. 

We crossed the deserts of Servia, almost quite overgrown 
with wood, through a country naturally fertile. The inhabi- 
tants are industrious : but the oppression of the peasants is so 
great, they are forced to abandon their houses, and neglect 
dleir tillage, all they have being a prey to the janissaries, when- 
ever they please to seize upon it. We had a guard of five 
hundred of them, and I was almost in tears every day, to see 
their insolencies in the poor villages through which we passed. 

After seven days* travelling through iMck woods, we came 
to Nissa, once the capital of Servia, /ntuated in a fine plain on 
the river Nissava, in a very good air; and so fruitful a soil, tiiat 
the great plenty is hardly credible. I was certainly assured, 
that the quantity of wine last vintage was so prodigious, that 
they were forced to dig holes in the tarth to put it in, not hav- 
ing vessels enough in the town to hold it. The happiness of 
this plenty is scarcely perceived by the oppressed people. I 
saw here a new occasion for my compassion. The wretches 
that had provided twenty waggons for our baggage from Bel- 
grade hither for a certain hire, being all sent back without pay- 
ment, some of their horses lamed, and others killed, without 
any satisfaction made for them. The poor fellows came round 
the house weeping and tearing their hair and beards in a most 

(i; Anerwards Queen Caroline, wife of George II. 
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pitiful manner, without getting anything but drubs from the 
insolent soldiers. I cannot express to your royal highness how 
much I was moved at this scene. I would have paid them the 
money out of my own pocket with all my heart, but it would only 
have been giving so much to the aga, who would have taken 
it from them without any remorse. 

After four days' journey from this place over the mountains, 
we came to Sophia, situated in a large beautiful plain on the 
river Isca, and surrounded with distant mountains. It is hardly 
possible to see a more agreeable landscape. The city itself is 
very large, and extremely populous. Here are hot baths, very 
famous for their medicinal virtues. — Four days' journey from 
hence we arrived at Philippopolis, after having passed the 
ridges between the mountains of Hsemus and Rhodope, which 
are always covered with snow. This town is situated on a ris- 
ing ground near the river Hebrus, and is almost wholly inha- 
bited by (ireeks : here are siill some ancient Christian churches. 
They have a bishop ; and several of the richest Greeks live 
here ; but they are forced to conceal their wealth with great 
care, the appearance of poverty (which includes part of its in- 
conveniences] being all their security against feeling it in ear^ 
nest. The country from hence to Andrianople, is the finest in 
the world. Vines grow wild on all the hills ; and the perpetual 
spring they enjoy makes every thing gay and flourishing. Bat 
this climate, happy as it seems, can never be preferred to Eng- 
land, with all its frosts and snows, while we are blessed with 
an easy government, under a king who makes his own happi- 
ness consist in the liberty of his people, and chooses rather to 
be looked upon as their father than their master. 

This theme would carry me very far, and I am sensible I 
have already tired out your royal highness's patience. But 
my letter is in your hands, and you may make it as short as you 
please, by throwing it into the fire, when weary of reading iL 

I am, madam, with the greatest respect, etc* 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

Adrianoplc, April 1, O. S. 1717. 

I AM now got into a new world, where every thing I see ap- 
pears to me a change of scene ; and I write to your ladyship 
with some content of mind, hoping, at least, that you wHl find 
the charms of novelty in my letters, and no longer reproach 
me, that I tell you nothing extraordinary. 

I won't trouble you with a relation of our tedious joameY ; 
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bot must not omit what I saw remarkable at Sophia, one of 
the most beautiful lowns in the Turkish empire, and famous 
for lis hoi baihs, that aro re-^oried to boili for diversion and 
health. I stopped here one day, on ])urpose to see them; and, 
desi{;nin(} to ^jo invngnito, 1 hii\*d a Turkish coach. These 
voitures are not at all like ours, but much more convenient for 
the country, the heat being so great that glasses would bo very 
troublesome. They are made a good deal in the manner of 
the Dutch sia[];e-coache3, having wooden laiiices painted anil 
gilded; the inside being also painted with baskets and nosegays 
of flowers, intermixed commonly with little pooiical moiios. 
They are covered all over with scarlet cloth, lined wiili silk, 
and very often richly embroidered and fringed. This covering 
entirely hides the persons in them, but may be thrown back at 
pleasure, and thus permits the ladies to peep through the lat- 
tices. They hold four people very conveniently, seated on 
cusbionsy but not raised. 

In one of these covered waggons, I went to the bagnio about 
ten o*clock. It was already full of women. It is built of stone, 
in the shape of a dome, with no windows but in the roof, which 
gives light enough. There were five of these domes joined 
together, the outmost being less than the rest, and serving 
only as a hall, where the portress stood at the door. Ladies 
of quality generally give this woman a crown or ten shillings ; 
and I did not forget that ceremony. The next room is a very 
large one paved with marble, and all round it are two raised 
sofas of marble, one above another. There were four foun- 
tains of cold water in this room, falling first into marble basons, 
and then running on the floor in little channels made for that 
purpose, which carried the streams into the next room, some- 
thing less than this, \fiih the same sort of marble sofas, bnt 
so hot with steams of sulphur proceeding from the baths join- 
ing to it, it was impossible to stay there with one's clothes on. 
The two other domes were the hot baths, one of which had 
cocks of cold water turning into it, to temper it to what dejjroe 
of warmth the bathers pleased to have. 

I was in my travelling habit, which is a riding dress, and 

certainly appeared very extraordinary to them. Yot there ^^as 

not one of them that showed the least sur})rise or imperiiiu'iit 

' curiosity, but received me whh all the obliging civility possible. 

I know no European court, where the ladies would have be- 

emsclves in so polite a manner to such a 8tran;;er. [ 

ipon the whole, there were two hundred women, and 

>f those disdainful smiles, and satirical whispers, that 

. in our aMemblios, when any body appears that is 
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not dressed exactly in the fashion. They repeated over and 
over to me ; '^ Guz^l, p6k guz61/' which is nothing but Charm^ 
ing^ very charming. — The first sofas were covered with 
cushions and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies; and on the 
second, their slaves behind them, but without any distinction 
of rank by their dress, all being in the state of nature, that is, 
in plain English, stark naked, without any beauty or defect 
concealed. Yet there was not the least wanton smile or immo- 
dest gesture amongst them. They walked and moved with the 
same majestic grace, which Milton describes our general mother 
with. There were many amongst them, as exactly proportion- 
ed as ever any goddess was drawn by the pencil of a Guido 
or Titian, — and most of their skins shiningly white, only adorned 
by their beautiful hair divided into many tresses, hanging on 
their shoulders, braided either with pearl or ribbon, perfectly 
representing the figures of the Graces. 

I was here convinced of the truth of a reflection I have often 
made. That if it were the fashion to go nakedy the face wmM 
he hardly observed. I perceived, that the ladies of the most 
delicate skins and finest shapes had the greatest share of my 
admiration, though their faces were sometimes less beantifol 
than those of their companions. To tell you the truth, I had 
wickedness enough to wish secretly, that Mr. Jervas (1) could 
have been there invisible. I ftincy it would have very much 
improved his art, to see so many fine women naked, in dif^ 
fercnt postures, some in conversation, some working, others 
drinking coffee or sherbet, and many negligently lying on their 
cushions, while their slaves (generally pretty girls of seventeen 
or eighteen) were employed in braiding their hair in several 
pretty fancies, In short, it is the women's coffee-house, where 
all the news of the town is told, scandal invented, etc. — They 
generally take this diversion once a-week, and stay there at 
least four or five hours, without getting cold by immediately 
coming out of the hot bath into the cold room, which was 
very surprbing to me. The lady that seemed the most consi- 
derable among them, entreated me to sit by her, and would 
fain have undressed me for the bath. I excused myself with 
some difficulty. They being however all so earnest in per- 
suading me, I was at last forced to open my shht, and show 
them my stays ; which satisfied them very well ; for, I saw, 

(1) Charles Jems was a pupil of Sir Godfrey KneUer. He was the 
friend of Pope, and mach celebrated for his portraits of females. The 
heanties of bis day were proud to be painted by his hand, after Pope had 
published his celebrated epistle to him, in which he is complimented, as 
"leUiog a Ihovsand yean of bloom.*' 
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they believed I was locked up in that machine, and that it was 
not in my own power to open it, which contrivance they attri- 
buted to my husband. — I was charmed with their civility and 
beauty, and should have been very glad to pass more time with 
them ; but Mr. Wortley resolving to pursue his journey next 
morning early, I was in haste to see the ruins of Justinian*s 
church, which did not afford me so agreeable a prospect as I 
had left, being little more than a heap of stones. 

Adieu, madam : I am sure I have now entertained you with 
an account of such a sight as you never saw in your life, and 
what no book of travels could inform you of, as it is no less 
than death for a man to be found in one of these places. (Ij 



TO THE ABBOT 



Adrianopic, April 1, O. S. 1717. 

You see that I am very exact in keeping the promise you 
engaged me to make. I know not, however, whether your cu- 
riosity will be satisfied with the accounts I shall give you, 
though I can assure you, the desire I have to oblige you to the 
utmost of my power, has made me very diligent in my enquiries 
and observations. It is certain we have but very imperfect 
nccounts of the manners and religion of these people ; this part 
of the world being seldom visited, but by merchants, who mind 

■ (1) Dr. Russel, an aathor of great credit, in his History of Aleppo, 
qaesUons the troth of the accooDl here given by Lady Mary Wortley, 
afflrming that the native ladies of that city, with whom, as their plusician, 
he had permission to converse through a lattice, denied to him the pre- 
valence, and almost the existence of the custom slio describes, and oven 
seemed as mnch scandalized at hearing of it, as if they had been born 
and bred in England. The writer of this note confesses* to liavinj; 
entertained doubts upon this point, arising from the stalemoikl of Dr. 
Russel ; hot these doubts wef-e removed by the testimony of a lady, who 
trarelled some years ago in Turkey, and was several months an inmate of 
the English ambassador's house in Pera, whose veracity no one who knew 
her, coold doubt, and whose word would have been taken, before the 
oaths of a whole harem. That Lady^having been prevented, by cir- 
ctmiilaDces, from visiting the baihs of Constantinople, had an oppor- 
tanity of doing so at Athens, and there she found Lady Mary's account 
■Uictly correct in the main points, although the sight did not inspire her 
with the tame degree of admiration. To use a trite metaphor, she found 
Lady Mary's outline faithful, but her colouring too vivid. It may llicro- 
fore be fairly presumed that the Aleppo ladies, perceiving the Doctor's 
opinion of the custom, thought fit to disclaim it, or that it really did 
not prevail in thai perticalar city, and their knowledge went no farther. 
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little but their own affairs ; or travellers, who make too short 
a stay to be able to report any thing exactly of their own 
knowledge. The Turks are loo proud to converse familiarly 
with merchants, who can only pick up some confused informa- 
tions, which are generally false ; and can give no better ac- 
count of the ways here, than a French refugee, lodging in a 
garret in Greek-street, could write of the court of England. 

The journey we have made from Belgrade hither, cannot 
possibly be passed by any out of a public character. The 
desert woods of Servia are the common refuge of thieves, 
who rob fifty in a company, so that we had need of all our 
guards to secure us; and the villages are so poor, that 
only force could extort from them necessary provisions. 
Indeed the janisaries had no mercy on their poverty, killing 
all the poultry and sheep they could find, without asking 
to whom they belonged; while the wretched owners durst 
not put in their claim, for fear of being beaten. Lambs just 
fallen, geese and turkies big with egg, all massacred without 
distinction I I fancied I heard the complaints of Melibeus for 
the hope of his flock. When the pashas travel, it is yet worse. 
These oppressors are not content with eating all that is to be 
eaten belonging to the peasants ; after they have crammed 
themselves and their numerous retinue, they have the impu- 
dence to exact what they call teeth-money, a contribution for 
the use of their teeth, worn with doing them the honour of 
devouring their meat. This is literally and exactly true, hoW' 
ever extravagant it may seem ; and such is the natural cor- 
ruption of a military government, their religion not allowing 
of this barbarity, any more than ours does. 

I had the advantage of lodging three weeks at Belgrade, with' 
a principal efTendi, that is to say, a scholar. This set of men 
are equally capable of preferments in the law or the church, 
these two sciences being cast into one, and a lawyer and a 
priest being the same word in the Turkish language. They are 
the only men really considerable in the empire : all the pro- 
fitable employments and church revenues are in their hands. 
The Grand-Signior, though general heir to his people, never 
presumes to touch their lands or money, which go, in an un- 
interrupted succession, to their children. It is true, they lose 
this privilege by accepting a place at court, or the title of pasha; 
but there are few examples of such fools among them. You 
may easily judge of the power of these men, who have en- 
grossed ail the learning, and almost all the wealth, of the em- 
pire. They are the real authors, though the soldiers are the 
actors, of revolutions. They deposed the late Sultan Mustapha ; 
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aad their powr b so wed known, that it is the Emperor's in- 
terKt to fitter them. 

This K A long di^Te>$ioo. I was goinc; to tell yon, that an 
iadmaie daili- conrersation with the effendi Achmet-Bey gave 
ap aa opf>ortanitT of knowing their religion and morals in a 
mon? particnlar manner than perhaps any Christian ever did. 
I eiLplaioed to him the diflerence between the religion of Eng- 
laad and Rome: and he was pleased to hear there were 
Ckrtstiaw that did not worship images, or adore the Virgin 
Mary. The ndknle of transuhstantiation appeared very 

ftrooj to him. Upon comparing our creeds together, I am 

ciwvijK^ that if oar friend Dr. had free liberty of preach- 

ii^ here, it woald be very easy to persuade the generality to 
ChriftiaiiitT, whose no-.ions are ven* little different from his. 
Mr. Whisioa would make a very good apostle here. I don't 
dkmbt b«t his zeal will be much fired, if vou communicate this 
MtooM to him : but tell him, he must first have the gift of 
U)i^g«es. before he can po^ssibhr be of any use. 

Mitwet is m is divided into as manv sects as Christianity ; 
aad the fir^ iftsdtution as much neglected and obscured by in- 
irff^cvutiofts. 1 cauKM here forbear reflecting on the natural 

iaciUMitioa of ■unkind, to make mvsieries and novoliies. 

TW ZekB. Kudi, Jabari. etc.. put me in mind of the Catholics, 
Luih^raKk anil CdlTini^ts, and are equally lealous against one 
aaoth^r. But she moist pre^'ailinj opinion, if you search into 
the s^ret of the edendis. is plain deism. This is indeed kept 
frvm th^ p^^^'le, who are amused ^ith a thousand diffierent 
■otx>it«, avvoriling to the different interest of their preachers. 
— r.^^Tt drv ^ery tew amongst them .Achmet-Bey denied there 
wiNv any soab^urvi. as to set up for wit by declaring they be- 
Ken^ no liixl at all. And Sir Paul Rycaut is mistaken as he 
i\«inK>a!y is in callins^ the sect muterim I i. e. the ffcret 
truh h< 'a:hcis:s^ the\ being deists, whose impiety consists 
ia nukiQ;: a jest of their prophet. Achmet bey did not own 
to me that ho was of this opinion : but made no scruple of de- 
viating: from some part of Mahomet's law, by drinking wine 
with the sante freedom ^ e did. When I asked him how he 
came to allow himself thai liberty ? he made answer, that all 
the creatures of iiod are good, aiKl designed for the use of 
man : however, that the pr^ibition of wine was a very wise 
maxim, and meant for the common people, being the source of 

[i; See D'ObKon. TaV.oau Tieooral Jo t Eoipiro 0»a«maB, 5 Tol. Svo. 
1791, in wliich the reli^ioas rode of tbe lloli»uittedaii$, ami of each 
met> it Tcry ntfaradorilj aetaiM. 
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all disorders amonj]; them ; bat that the prophet never designed 
to confine those that knew how to use it i^ith moderation : 
nevertheless, he said, that scandal ought to be avoided, and 
that he never drank it in public. This is the general way of 
thinking among them, and very few forbear drinking wine that 
are able to afibrd it. He assured me, that if I understood 
Arabic, I should be very well pleased with reading the Alco- 
ran, which is so far from the nonsense we charge it with, that 
it is the purest morality, delivered in the very best language. 
I have since heard impartial Christians speak of it in the same 
manner ; and I don*t doubt but that all our translations are from 
copies got from the Greek priests, who would not fail to falsify 
it with the extremity of malice. No body of men ever were 
more ignorant, or more corrupt : yet they differ so little from 
the Romish church, that, I confess, nothing gives me a greater 
abhorrence of the cruelty of your clergy, than the barbarous 
persecution of them, whenever they have been their masters, 
for no other reason than their not acknowledging the pop6a 
The dissenting in that one article has got them the titles of 
heretics and schismatics; and, what is worse, the same treat-* 
ment. I found at Philippopolis a sect of Christians that call 
themselves Paulines. They show an old church, where, they 
say, St. Paul preached ; and he is their favourite saint, after 
the same manner that St. Peter is at Rome ; neither do they 
forget to give him the same preference over the rest of tho 
apostles. 

But of all the religions I have seen, that of the Amaouts 
seems to me the most particular. They are natives of Ar^ 
naouilich, the ancient Macedonia, and still retain the courage 
and hardiness, though they have lost the name of, Mace- 
donians, being the best militia in the Turkish empire, and the 
only check upon the janisaries. They are foot soldiers ; we 
had a guard of them, relieved in every considerable town we 
passed : they are all clothed and armed at their own expense, 
dressed in clean white coarse cloth, carrying guns of a pro- 
digious length, which they run with upon their shoulders as if 
they did not feel the weight of them, the leader singing a sort 
of rude tune, not unpleasant, and the r«st making up the 
chorus. These people, living between Christians and Maho- 
metans, and not being skilled in controversy, declare, that 
they are utterly unable to judge which religion is best ; but, 
to be certain of not entirely rejecting the truth, they very pru- 
dently follow both. They go to the mosques on Fridays, and 
to the church on Sunday, saying for their excuse, that at the 
day of judgment they are sure of protection from the true pro- 
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phet ; but which that is, they are not able to determine in this 
world. I believe there is no other race of mankind, who have 
so modest an opinion of their own capacity. 

These are the remarks I have made, on the diversity of re- 
ligions I have seen. I don*t ask your pardon for the liberty I 
have taken in speaking of the Roman. I know you equally 
condemn the quackery of all churches, as much as yourerere 
the sacred truths, in which we both agree. 

Yon win expect I should say something to you of the anti- 
quities of this country ; but there are few remains of ancient 
Greece. We passed near the piece of an arch, which is com- 
monly called Trajan's Gate, from a supposition that he made 
it to shut up the passage over the mountains, between Sophia 
and Philippopolis. But I rather believe it the remains of 
some triumphal arch (though I could not see any inscription) ; 
for if that passage had been shut up, there are many others 
that would, serve for the march of an army ; and, notwith- 
standing the story of Baldwin Earl of Flanders being over- 
thrown in these straits, after be won Constantinople, I don't 
fancy the Germans would find themselves stopped by them at 
this day. It is true, the road is now made (with great indus- 
try) as commodious as possible, for the march of the Turkish 
army ; there is not one ditch or puddle between this place 
and Belgrade, that has not a large strong bridge of planks 
built over it ; but the precipices are not so terrible as I had 
heard them represented. At these mountains we lay at the 
little village Riskoi, wholly inhabited by Christians, as all the 
peasants of Bulgaria are. Their houses are nothing but Utile 
huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun ; and they leave them, 
and fly into the mountains, some months before the march of 
the Turkish army, who would else entirely ruin them, by 
driving away their whole flocks. This precaution secures 
them in a sort of plenty ; for such vast tracts of land lying in 
common, they have the liberty of sowing what they please, and 
are generally very industrious husbandmen. I drank here 
several sorts of delicious wine. The women dress themselves 
in a great variety of coloured glass beads, and are not ugly, 
but of a tawny complexion. 

I have now told you all that is worth telling you, and per- 
haps more, relating to my journey. When I am at Constanti- 
nople, ni try to pick up some curiosities, and then you shall 
hear again from Tours, etc. 
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TO THE COUNTESS OF BMSTOL. 

Adrianople, April 1, 0. S. 1717. 

As I never can forget the smallest of your ladyship*s com- 
mands, my first business here has been to enquire after the 
stuffs you ordered me to look for, without being able to find 
what you would like. The difference of the dress here and at 
London is so great, the same sort of things are not proper 
for caftdns and manteaux. However, I will not give over 
my search, but renew it again at Constantinople, though I 
have reason to believe there is nothing finer than what is to 
be found here, as this place is at present the residence of the 
court. The Grand Signior*s eldest daughter was married 
some few days before I came hither ; and, upon that occasion, 
the Turkish ladies display all their magnificence. The bride 
was conducted to her husband*s bouse in very great splen- 
dour. She is widow of the late Vizier, who was killed at 
Peterwaradin, though that ought rather to be called a contract 
than a marriage, since she never has lived with him ; how- 
ever, the greatest part of his wealth is hers. He had the 
permission of visiting her in the seraglio ; and, being one of 
the handsomest men in the empire, had very much engaged 
her affections. — When she saw this second husband, who is 
at least fifty, she could not forbear bursting into tears. He 
is indeed a man of merit, and the declared favourite of the 
Sultan (which they call mosdyp), but that is not enough to 
make him pleasing in the eyes of a girl of thirteen. 

The government here is entirely in the hands of the army : 
the Grand-Signior, with all his absolute power, is as much a 
slave as any of his subjects, and trembles at a janisary's frown. 
Here is, indeed, a much greater appearance of subjection than 
among us : a minister of state is not spoken to, but upon the 
knee ; should a reflection on his conduct be dropped in a coffee- 
house (for they have spies everywhere), the house would be 
rased to the ground, and perhaps the whole company put to 
the torture.. No huzzaing mnifs, senseless pamphlets, and 
tavern disputes about politics; 

" A coDseqaential ill that rreedom draws ; 
A bad effect,— but from a noble cause.*' 

None of our harmless calling names I but when a minister here 
displeases the people, in three hours* time he is dragged even 
from his master's arms. They cut off hands, head, and feet, 
and throw them before the palace gate, with all the respea in 
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the world ; while the Sultan (to whom they all profess an unli- 
mited adoration) sits trembling in his apartment, and dare 
neither defend nor revenge his favourite. This is the blessed 
condition of the most absolute monarch upon earth, who owns 
no law bat his will. 

I cannot help wishing, in the loyalty of my heart that the 
parliament would send hither a ship-load of your passive-obe** 
dient men, that they might see arbitrary government in its 
dearest and strongest light, where it is hard to judge whether 
the prince, people, or ministers, are most miserable. I could 
make many reflections on this subject ; but I know, madam, 
your own good sense has already furnished you with better 
than I am capable of. 

I went yesterday along with the French ambassadress to aeo 
the Grand-Signior (1) in his passage to the mosque. He was 
preceded by a numerous guard of janisaries, with vast white 
feathers on their heads, as also by the spahis and hostangees 
(these are foot and horse guards), and the royal gardeners, 
which are a very considerable body of men, dressed in diflc* 
rent habits of fine lively colours, so that, at a distance, they 
appeared like a parterre of tulips. After them the aga of the 
janisaries, in a robe of purple velvet, lined with silver tissue, 
his horse led by two slaves richly dressed. Next him the 
kyxlar-aga (your ladyship knows this is the chief guardian of 
the seraglio ladies; in a deep yellow cloth (which suited very 
well to his black face), lined with sables. Last came his sub- 
limity himself, arrayed in green Kned with the fur of a black 
Muscovite fox, which is supposed worth a thousand pounds 
sterling, and mounted on a fine horse, with furniture embroi- 
dered with jewels. Six more horses richly caparisoned were 
led after him ; and two of his principal courtiers bore, one his 
gold, and the other his silver coffee-pot, on a staff; another 
carried a silver stool on his head for him to sit on. 

It would be too tedious to tell your ladyship the various 
dresses and turbans by which their rank is distinguished ; but 
they were all extremely rich and gay, to the number of fome 
thousands ; so that, perhaps, there cannot be seen a more beau- 
tiful procession. The Sultan appeared to us a handsome man 
of about forty, with something, however, severe in his counte- 
nance, and his eyes very full and black. He happened to stop 

(1) Achmet III. who reigned from 1703 to 1730, recovered the Blorea 
fhMtt the YeoeUaof , bat lost Belgrade, Peterwaradln, and Teeaierrar, to 
Iho ImporiaUHi. Ho prellBrred hli palace at Adrianople to the OUomaii 
Portia wklsh toft him ttie fimw of ttie janisarleii 
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under the window where we stood, and (I suppose being told 
who we were) looked upon us very attentively, so that we had 
full leisure to consider him. The French ambassadress agreed 
with me as to his good mien : I see that lady very often; she is 
young, and her conversation would be a great relief to me, iff 
could persuade her to live without those forms and ceremonies 
that make life so formal and tiresome. But she is so delighted 
with her guards, her four-and-twenty footmen, gentlemen 
ushers, etc. that she would rather die than make me a visit 
without them; not to reckon a coachfiil of attending damsels 
yclep'd maids of honour. What vexes me is, that as long as 
she will visit me with a troublesome equipage, I am obliged to 
do the same ; however, our mutual interest makes us much 
together. 

I went with her the other day all round the town, in an open 
gilt chariot, with our joint train of attendants, preceded by our 
guards, who might have summoned the people to see what they 
had never seen, nor ever perhaps would see again, two young 
Christian ambassadresses at the same time. Your ladyship 
may easily imagine, we drew a vast crowd of spectators, bat 
all silent as death. If any of them had taken the liberties of 
our mobs upon any strange sight, our janisaries had made no 
scruple of falling on them with their scimitars, without danger 
for so doing, being above law. 

These people however (I mean the janisaries) have some good 
quah'ties ; they are very zealous and faithful where they serve, 
and look upon it as their business to fight for you on all oo- 
casions. Of this I had a very pleasant instance in a village on 
this side Philippopolis, where we were met by our domestic 
guards. I happened to bespeak pigeons for supper, upon 
which one of my janisaries went immediately to the cadi (the 
chief civil officer of the town), and ordered him to send in some 
dozens. The poor man answered, that he had already sent 
about, but could get none. My janisary, in the height of his 
zeal for my service, immediately locked him up prisoner in his 
room, telling him he deserved death for his impudence, in 
offering to excuse his not obeying my command; but, out of 
respect to me, he would not punish him but by my order. 
Accordingly, he came very gravely to me, to ask what should 
be done to him ; adding, by way of compliment, that if I pleased 
he would bring me his head; — This may give you some idea of 
the unlimited power of these fellows, who are all sworn bro- 
thers, and bound to revenge the injuries done to one another, 
whether at Cairo, Aleppo, or any part of the world. This in- 
violable league makee them so powerful, that ibe greatest man 
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at court never speaks to them but in a flattering tone; and in 
Asia, any man that is rich is forced to enrol himself a janisary, 
to secure his estate. 

-But I have already said enough; and I dare swear, dear 
madam, that, by this time, His a very comfortable reflection to 
you, that there is no possibility of your receiving such a tedious 
letter but once in six months ; 'tis that consideration has given 
me the assurance of entertaining you so long, and will, I hope, 
plead the excuse of, dear madam. Yours, etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Adrianopic, April, 1, 0. S. 1717. 

I "WISH to God, dear sister, that you were as regular in letting 
me know what passes on your side of the globe, as I am care- 
ful in endeavouring to amuse you by the account of all I see here 
that I think worth your notice. You content yourself with tell- 
ing me over and over, that the town is very dull : it may pos- 
sibly be dull to you, when every day does not present you with 
something new; but for me that am in arrears at least two 
months* news, all that seems very stale with you would be very 
fresh and sweet here. Pray let me into more particulars, and 
I will try to awaken your gratitude, by giving you a full and 
true relation of the novelties of this place, none of which would 
surprise you more than a sight of my person, as I am now in 
my Turkish habit, though I believe you would be of my opinion, 
that 'tis admirably becoming. — I intend to send you my picture ; 
in the mean time accept of it here. 

The first part of my dress is a pair of drawers, very full, 
that reach to my shoes, and conceal the legs more modestly than 
your petticoats. They are of a thin rose-coloured damask, 
brocaded with silver flowers. My shoes are of white kid 
leather, embroidered with gold. Over this hangs my smock, 
of a fine white silk gauze, edged with embroidery. This smock 
has wide sleeves, hanging half way down the arm, and is closed 
at the neck with a diamond button; but the shape and colour 
of the bosom are very well to be distinguished through it. The 
arUery is a waistcoat, made close to the shape, of white and 
gold damask, with very long sleeves falling back, and fringed 
with deep gold fringe, and should have diamond or pearl but- 
tons. My caftariy of the same stuff with my drawers, is a robe 
exactly fitted to my shape, and reaching to my feet, with very 
long strait falling sleeves. Over this is my girdle, of about 
four fingers broad, which all that can afford it have entirely of 
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diamonds or other precious stones ; those who will not be at 
that expencc, have it of exquisite embroidery on satin ; but it 
must be fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. The curdee 
is a loose robe they throw off or put on according to the wea- 
ther, being of a rich brocade (mine is green and gold), either 
lined with ermine or sables; the sleeves reach very little below 
the shoulders. The head dress is composed of a cap, called 
talpock, which is in winter of fine velvet embroidered with 
pearls or diamonds, and in summer of a light shining silver 
stuff. This is fixed on one side of the head, hanging a little 
way down with a gold tassel, and bound on, either with a circle 
of diamonds (as I have seen several] or a rich embroidered 
handkerchief. On the other side of the head, the hair is laid 
flat ; and here the ladies are at liberty to show their fancies ; 
some putting flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, and, 
in short, what they please; but the most general fashion is a 
large bouquet qf jewels, made like natural flowers ; that is, the 
buds, of pearl; the roses, of different coloured rubies; the 
jessamines, of diamonds ; the jonquils, of topazes, etc., so well 
set and enamelled, 'tis hard to imagine any thing of that kind so 
beautiful. The hair hangs at its full length behind, divided 
into tresses braided with pearl or ribbon, which is always in 
great quantity. 

I never saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. In one 
lady*s, I have counted a hundred and ten of the tresses, all na- 
tural ; but it must be owned, that every kind of beauty is more 
common here than with us. Tis surprising to see a young wo- 
man that is not very handsome. They have naturally the most 
beautiful complexion in the world, and generally large black 
eyes. I can assure you with great truth, that the court of Eng- 
land (though I believe it the fairest in Christendom) does not 
contain so many beauties as are under our protection here. 
They generally shape their eye-brows, and both Greeks and 
Turks have the custom of putting round their eyes a black 
tincture, that, at a distance, or by candle-light, adds very much 
to the blackness of them. I fancy many of our ladies would be 
overjoyed to know this secret ; but 'tis too visible by day. They 
dye their nails a rose colour; but, I own, I cannot enough ac- 
custom myself to this fashion to find any beauty in it.^ 

As to their morality or good conduct, I can say, like Har- 
lequin, that 'lis just at it is with you ; and the Turkish ladies 
don't commit one sin the less for not being Christians. Now 
that I am a little acquainted with their ways, I cannot forbear 
admiring, either the exemplary discretion or extreme stupidity 
of all the writers that have given accounts of them. 'lis very 
voii, I. V& 
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easy to see, they have in reality more liberty than ve have. 
No woman, of what rank soever, is permitied to go into the 
streets without two murlins; one that covers her face all but 
her eyes, and another that hides the whole dress of her head, 
. and hangs half way down her back. Their shapes are also 
wholly concealed, by a thing they call a ferigecy which no wo- 
man of any sort appears without; this has strait sleeves, that 
reach to their finger-ends, and itlaps all round them, not unlike 
a riding-hood. In winter 'tis of cloth, and in summer of plain 
stuff or silk. You may guess then how effectually this disguises 
them, so that there is no distinguishing the great lady from her 
slave. Tis impossible for the most jealous husband to know his 
wife when he meets her ; and no man dare touch or follow a 
woman in the street. 

This perpetual masquerade gives them entire liberty of fol- 
lowing their inclinations without danger of discovery. The 
most usual method of intrigue is, to send an appointment to the 
lover to meet the lady at a Jew's shop, which are as notoriously 
convenient as our Indian-houses ; and yet, even those who don't 
make use of them, do not scruple to go to buy pennyworths, 
and tumble over rich goods, which arc chiefly to be found 
amongst that sort of people. The great ladies seldom let their 
gallants know who they are; and 'tis so difficult to find it out, 
that they can very seldom guess at her name, whom they have 
corresponded with for above half a year together. You may 
easily imagine the number of faithful wives very small in a 
country where they have nothing to fear from a lover's indis- 
cretion, since we see so many have the courage to expose them- 
selves to that in this world, and all the threatened punishment 
of the next, which is never preached to the Turkish damsels. 
Neither have they much to apprehend from the resentment of 
their husbands; those ladies that are rich having all their mo- 
ney in their own hands. 

Upon the whole, I look upon the Turkish women as the only 
firee people in the empire : the very divan pays respect to them ; 
and the Grand-Signior himself, when a pasha is executed, never 
violates the privileges of the harem (or women's apartment), 
which remains unsearched and entire to the widow. They are 
queens of their slaves, whom the husband has no permission 
so much as to look upon, except it be an old woman or two that 
his lady chooses. *Tis true their law permits them four wives ; 
but there is no instance of a man of quality that makes use of 
this liberty, or of a woman of rank that would suffer it. When 
a husband happens to be inconstant (as those things will hap- 
pen) » he keeps his mistress in a house apart, and fisils her as 
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privately as he can, just as it is with you. Amongst all the 
great men here, I only know the tefterdar (i. e. treasurer) thai 
keeps a number of she slaves for his own use (that is, on his 
own side of the house ; for a slave once given to serve a lady 
is entirely at her disposal], and he is spoken of as a libertine, 
or what we should call a rake, and his wife won't see himi 
though she continues to live in his house. 

Thus you see, dear sister, the manners of mankind do not 
differ so widely as our voyage writers would make us bdieve. 
Perhaps it would be more entertaining to add a few surprising 
customs of my own invention ; but nothing seems to me so 
agreeable as truth, and I believe nothing so acceptable to yov. 
I conclude therefore with repeating the great truth of my being. 

Dear sister, etc 



FROM MR. POPE. 

Madam, — If to live in the memory of others have any tiling 
desirable in it, 'tis what you possess with regard to me, in the 
highest sense of the words. There is not a day in which 
your figure does not appear before me; your conversations 
return to my thoughts, and every scene, place, or occasioo, 
where I have enjoyed them, are as livelily painted, as aa 
imagination equally warm and tender can be capable to repre- 
sent them. Yet how little accrues to you from all th»» when 
not only my wishes, but the very expressions of them, can 
hardly ever arrive to be known to you? I cannot tell whe- 
ther you have seen half the letters I have writ ; but if you 
had, I have not said in them half of what I designed to say; 
and you can have seen but a faint, slight, timorous eschan- 
tillon of what my spirit suggests, and my hand follows slowly 
and imperfectly, indeed unjustly, because discreetly and re- 
servedly. When you told me there was no way left for our 
correspondence but by merchant ships, I watch^ ever since 
for any that set out, and this is the first I could learn of. I 
owe the knowledge of it to Mr. Congreve (whose letters, 
with my Lady Rich*s, accompany this). However, I was im- 
patient enough to venture two from Mr. Methuen's office: 
they have miscarried ; you have lost nothing but such words 
and wishes as I repeat every day in your memory, and for 
your welfare. I have had thoughts of causing what I write 
ibr the future to be transcribed, and to send copies by more 
ways than one, that one at least might have a chance to reach 
you. The letters thefluslfes woiJd be artless and natural 
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enough to prove there could be no vanity in this practice, and 
to show it proceeded from the belief of their being welcome 
to you, not as they came from roe, but from England. My 
eye-sight is grown so bad, that I have left off all correspond- 
ence except with yourself ; in which methinks I am like those 
people who abandon and abstract themselves from all that 
are about them (with whom they might have business and 
intercourse), to employ their addresses only to invisible and 
distant beings, whose good offices and favours cannot reach 
them in a long time, if at all. If I hear from you, I look upon 
it as little less than a miracle, or extraordinary visitation from 
another world ; 'tis a sort of dream of an agreeable thing, 
which subsists no more to me ; but, however, it is such a 
dream as exceeds most of the dull realities of my life. Indeed, 
what with ill-health and ill-fortune, I am grown so stupidly 
philosophical as to have no thought about me that deserves the 
name of warm or lively, but that which sometimes awakens 
me into an imagination that I may yet see you again. Compas- 
sionate a poet, who has lost all manner of romantic ideas ; ex- 
cept a few that hover about the Bosphorus and Hellespont, 
not 80 much for the fine sound of their names, as to raise up 
images of Leander, who was drowned in crossing the sea to 
kiss the hand of fair Hero. This were a destiny less to be 
lamented, than what we are told of the poor Jew, one of your 
interpreters, who was beheaded at Belgrade as a spy. I con- 
fess such a death would have been a great disappointment to 
me ; and I believe Jacob Tonson will hardly venture to visit 
you after this news. 

You tell me, the pleasure of being nearer the sun has a 
great effect upon your health and spirits. You have turned 
my affections so far eastward, that I could almost be one of 
his worshippers ; for I think the sun has more reason to be 
proud of raising your spirits, than of raising all the plants, 
and ripening all the minerals, in the earth. It is my opinion, 
a reasonable man might gladly travel three or four thousand 
leagues to see your nature and your wit in their full perfec- 
tion. What may not we expect from a creature that went 
out the most perfect of this part of the world, and is every 
day improving by the sun in the other 1 If you do not now 
write and speak the finest things imaginable, you must be 
content to be involved in the same imputation with the rest of 
the East, and be concluded to have abandoned yourself to ex- 
treme efieminacy, laziness, and lewdness of life. 

I make not the least question bat yon could give me great 
eclaircisseBients upon many passages in Homer^ since you 
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have been enlightened by the same son that inspired the father 
of poetry. You are now glowing under the climate that 
animated him; you may see his images rising more boldly 
about you in the very scenes of his story and action ; you 
may lay the immortal work on some broken column of a 
hero*s sepulchre; and read the fall of Troy in the shade of a 
Trojan ruin. But if, to visit the tomb of so many heroes, yon 
have not the heart to pass over that sea where once a lover 
perished, you may at least, at ease in your own window, con- 
template the fields of Asia in such a dim and remote prospect 
as you have of Homer in my translation. 

I send you, therefore, with this, the third volume of the 
Iliad, and as many other things as fill a wooden box, directed 
to Mr. Wortley. Among the rest you have all I am worth, 
that is, my works : there are few things in them but what you 
have already seen, except the epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, in 
which you will find one passage, that I cannot tell whether to 
wish you should understand or not. 

For the news in London, I'll sum it up in short : we have 
masquerades at the theatre in the Haymarket, of Mr. Heide- 
kcr's institution ; they are very frequent, yet the adventures 
arc not so numerous but that of my Lady Mohun still makes 
the chief figure. Her marriage to young Mordant, and all its 
circumstances, I suppose you'll have from Lady Rich, or Miss 
(iriffin. The political state is under great divisions, the parties 
of Walpole and Stanhope as violent as Whig and Tory. The 
K. and P. continue two names, there is nothing like a coalition, 
but at the mascpierade ; however the Princess is a dissenter 
from it, and has a very small party in so unmodish a separa- 
tion. 

The last I received from your hands was from Peterwaradin ; 
it gave me the joy of thinking you in good health and humour : 
one or two expressions in it are too generous ever to be for* 
gotten by me. I writ a very melancholy one just before, which 
was sent to Mr. Stanyan, to bo forwarded through Hungary. 
It would have informed you how meanly I thought of the plea- 
sures of Italy, without the qualification of your company, and 
that mere statues and pictures are not more cold to me, than I 
to them. I have had but four of your letters ; I have sent se- 
veral, and wish I knew how many you have received. For God*s 
sake, madam, send tome as often as you can, in the dependance 
that there is no man breathing more constantly or more 
anxiously mindful of you. Tell me that you are well; tell me that 
your little son is well, tell me that your very dog (if you have 
one) is well. Defraud me of no one thing that plasees you ; for 
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whatever thai iS| it will please me better tban-any tbdng dae 
oan do. I am always yours, A. Popb* 



TO MR. POPE. 

Adrianople, April, 1, O. 8. 1717. 

I DAKB say you expect at least something very new in this 
letter, after I have gone a journey not undertaken by any 
Christian for some hundred years. The most remarkable 
accident that happened to me, was my being very near over- 
turned into the Hebrus ; and, if I had much regard for the 
glories that one's name enjoys after death , I should certainly 
be sorry for having missed the romantic conclusion of swim- 
ming down the same river in which the musical head of Orpheus 
repeated verses so many ages since : 

*' Caput a ccrvice reTulsuin, 
Gurgite cum medio, p«rtani Oeagrius Hebrus 
YoWeret, Eurydicea vox ipsa, et frigida lingua* 
Ah I miseram EurydicenI anima fugiente vocabat, 
Eurjdicen toto refercbaut flumine ripas." 

Who knows but some, of your bright wits might have found it 
a subject affording many poetical turns, and have told the 
world, in an heroic elegy, that. 

As equal were our souk, so equal were our fittes ? 

I despair of ever hearing so many fine things said of me, as so 
extraordinary a death would have given occasion for. 

I am at this present moment writing in a house situated on 
the banks of the Hebrus, which runs under my chamber 
window* My garden is all full of cypress trees, upon the 
branches of wich several couple of true turtles are saying soft 
things to one another from morning till night. How naturally 
do boughs and vows come into my mind at this minute! and 
must not you confess, to my praise, that 'tis more than an or- 
dinary discretion that can resist the wicked suggiestions of 
poetry, in a place where truth, for once, furnishes all the ideas 
of pastoral. The summer is already far advanced in this part 
of the world ; and for some miles round Adrianople, the whole 
ground is laid out in gardens, and the banks of the rivers are 
set with ro^s of fruit-trees, under which all the most conside- 
rable Turks divert themselves eresj evening; not with walking, 
that is not one of their pleasures, but a set party of them choose 
Mt a green spot, where the shade is v^y %lMk, and there they 
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spread a carpet, on which they sit drinking their coffoey and 
are generally attended by some slave with a fine voice, or that 
plays on some instrument. Every twenty paces you may see 
one of these little companies listening to the dashing of the 
river ; and this taste is so universal, that the very gardeners 
are not \vithout it. I have often seen them and their children 
sitting on the banks of the river, and playing on a rural instru- 
ment, perfectly answering the description of the eincieni fistula^ 
being composed of unequal reeds, with a simple but agreeable 
softness in the sound. 

Mr. Addison might here make the experiment he speaks of 
in his travels ; there not being one instrument of music among 
the Greek or Roman statues, that is not to be found in the 
hands of the people of this country. The young lads generally 
divert themselves with making garlands for their favourite 
lambs, which I have often seen pauited and adorned with flowers 
lying at their feet while they sung or played. It b not that 
they ever read romances, but these are the ancient amusements 
here, and as natural to them as cudgel-playing and foot-ball to 
our British swains ; the softness and warmth of the climate for- 
bidding all rough exercises, which were never so much as heard 
of amongst them, and naturally inspiring a laziness and aver- 
sion to labour, which the great plenty indulges. These garden- 
ers are the only happy race of country people in Turkey. They 
furnish all the city with fruits and herbs, and seem to live very 
easily. They are most of them Greeks, and have little houses 
in the midst of their gardens, where their wives and daughters 
take a liberty not permitted in the town, I mean, to go unveiled. 
These wenches are very neat and handsome, and pass their 
time at their looms under the shade of the trees. 

I no longer look upon Theocritus as a romantic writer ; he 
has only given a plain image of the way of the life amongst 
the peasants of his country ; who, before oppression had re- 
duced them to want, were, I suppose, all employed as the bet- 
ter sort of them are now. I don*t doubt, had he been born a 
Briton, but his Jdylliums had been filled with descriptions 
of threshing and churning, both which are unknown here, the 
corn being all trodden out by oxen ; and butter, I speak it with 
sorrow, unheard of. 

I read over your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, and 
find several little passages explained, that 1 did not before en- 
tirely comprehend the beauty of; many of the customs, and 
much of the dress then in fashion, being yet retained. I don't 
wonder to find more remains here of an age so distant, than 
is to be found in any other country, the Turks not taking that 
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pains to iatrodnce tbeir ovn ixuiiDer< as ha? been generally 
practiied bi* other nj:ioD>. thai imajine themselves more po^ 
Lie. Ii would be too tedious to )«>u to joint out all ihe pas- 
sages ihai relate to present customs, fiui I can assure you 
that the princesses and great ladies pass their time at their 
looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded by their 
maids, which are ali^ays very numerous, in the same manner 
as we find Andromache and Helen described. The description 
of the belt of Ueoelaus exactly resembles those that are now 
worn by the great men. fastened before wiili broad jjolden 
clasps, and embroidered roimd with rich work. The snowy 
Teil that Helen throws over her face, is stiil fasbiouable: and 
I never see half a dozen of old bashaws as I do very often ■, 
ikith their reverend beards, silting baskin^^ in the sun, but I 
recoUecx good Ring Priam and his councellors. Their manner 
of dancing is ceruinly the same that Diana is sun;] to have 
danced on the banks of Eurous . The great lady still leads 
the dance, and is followed by a troop of young girls, who imi- 
tate her steps, and. if she sings, make up the chorus. The 
tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet with something in 
ibem wonderfully soft. The steps are varied according to 
the pleasure of her that leads the dance, but always in exact 
time, and infinitely more agreeable than any of our dances, at 
least in my opinion. 1 sometimes make one in the train, but 
am not skUful enough to lead: these are the Grecian dances, 
the Turkish being very different. 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the Eastern 
manners give a great light into many Srripture passi;jes that 
appear odd to us, their phrases being commonly what we 
should call Scripture language. The vulgar Turk is very dif- 
ferent from what is spoken at court, or amongst the people of 
figure, who always mix so much Arabic and Persian in their 
discourse, that it may very well be called another language. And 
*tis as ridiculous to make use of the expressions commonly 
used, in speaking to a great man or lady, as it would be to 
speak broad Yorkshire or Somersetshire in the drawing-room. 
Besides this distinction, they have what they call the sublime, 
that is, a style proper for poetry, and which is the exact 
Scripture style- 1 believe you will be pleased to see a genuine 
example of this; and I am very glad I have ii in my power to 
satisfy your curiosity, by sending you a faithful copy of the 
verses that Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has made 
for the young princess, his contracted wile, \\ hom he is not vet 
permitted to visit without witnesses, though she is gone home 
to his house. He is a man of wit and learning; and whether 
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or no he is capable of writing good verse, you may be sure, 
that, on such an occasion, he would not want the assistance of 
the best poets in the empire. Thus the verses may be looked 
upon as a sample of their finest poetry ; and I don't doubt you'll 
be of my mind, that it is most wonderfully resembling The 
Sang of Solomon, which was also addressed to a royal bride. 

TuRCiBH Ybbibs addr$iied to the Sultana, eldeU daughter of 

Sultan AcHMBT III. 

STANZA I. 

VER. 1. The nightingale now wanders in the yines : 
Iler passion is to seels roses. 

2. I went- down to admire (he beaulj of the Tines : 
The sweetness of your charms has rayish^d my sonl. 

3. Your eyes are blacls and lovely. 

But wild and disdainful as those of a stag. (I) 

STANZA II. 

1. The wish*d possession is delay'd from day to day; 
The cruel Sultan Achmet will not permit me 

To see those cheelis, more vermilion than roses. 

2. I dare not snatch one of your kisses; 

The sweetness of your charms has ravish*d my soul. 

3. Your eyes are black and lovely, 

But wild and disdainful at those of a slag. 

STANZA III. 

1 . The wretched Ibrahim sighs in these verses : 

One dart from your eyes has pierced thro' my heart. 

2. Ah I when will the hour of possession arrive ? 
Musi I yet wait a long time? 

The sweetness of your charms has ravish' d my soul. 

3. Ah I Sultana I slag-ey'd — an angel amongst angels! 
I desire,— and, my desire remains unsatisfied. — 
Can yon talce delight to prey upon my heart ? 

STANZA lY. 

1. My cries pierce the heavens! 
My eyes are without sleep t 

Turn to me. Sultana — let me gaze on thy beauty. 

2. Adieu 1 go down to the grave. 

If you call me 1 return. 

My heart is— hot as sulphur ;^sigh, and it will flame. 

(1) Sir W. Jones, in the preface to his Persian Grammar, objects to 
this translation. The expression is merely analogous to the " B$vitTir " 
of Homer. 
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3. Cniwii of ay life ! fair h^i of wbkj ejml 

Mj Svluna ! mj priacesB ! 
I nib my bee a^ainsl the earth;— I im drowii*d in scaldiDi^ 

lean — I raTe ! 
HaTe 700 no co apag i on? Will joa not tan to look opon 



I have taken abundance of pains to get these verses in a li- 
teral translation ; and if yon were acquainted with my inter- 
preters, I might spare myself the trouble of assuring you, that 
they have received no poetical touches from their hands. In 
my opinion, allowing for the inevitaUe faults of a prose trans- 
lation into a language so very difierent, there is a good deal of 
beauty in them. The epithet of siag-ey'dy though the sound 
is not very agreeable in English, pleases me extremely ; and I 
think it a very lively image of the fire and indifference in his 
mistress's eyes. Monsieur BoQeau has very justly observed, 
that we are never to judge of the elevation of an expression in 
an ancient author by the sound it carries with us ; since it may 
be extremely fine with them, when, at the same time, it appears 
low or uncouth to us. You are so well acquainted with Ho- 
mer, you cannot but have observed the same thing, and you 
must have the same indulgence for all Oriental poetry. 

The repetitions at the end of the two first stanzas are meant 
for a sort of chorus, and are agreeable to the ancient manner 
of writing. The music of the verses apparently changes in 
the third stanza, where the burthen is altered; and I think he 
very artfully seems more passionate at the conclusion, as 'tis 
natural for people to warm themselves by their own discourse, 
especially on a subject in which one is deeply concerned; *tis 
certainly far more touching than our modern custom of con- 
cluding a song of passion with a turn which b inconsistent with 
it. The first verse is a description of the season of the year ; 
all the coimtry now being full of nightingales, whose amours 
with roses is an Arabian fable, as well known here as any 
part of Ovid amongst us, and is much the same as if an English 
poem should begin, by saying,— "Aoir Philomela sings" Or 
what if I turned the whole into the style of English poetry, to 
see how it would look ? 

8TA5ZA I. 

*^ Now Philomel renews her teoder slraio, 
Indalging all the night her pleasing pain : 

I sought the groTes to hear the wanton sing, 
There saw a (ace more beauteous than the spring. 

Your large stag-eyes, where thousand glories play. 
As bright, as liToly, but as wild as they. 
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STANZA II. 

" In yain I 'm promised socb a heay'nly prize; 
Ah ! cruel Sultan I who delay*st my joys I 

While piercing charms transfli my am'rous heart, 
I dare not snatch one kits to ease the smart. 

Those eyes I like, etc. 

STANZA III. 

" Tour wretched loyer in these lines complains ; 
From those dear beauties rise his killing pains. 

When will tlie hour of wish'd-for bliss arrive ? 
Must I wait longer? — Can I wait and live? 

• 

Ah I bright Sultana ! maid divinely fair ! 
Can you, nnpitying, see the pains I bear? 

STANZA IV. 

** The heavens relenting, hear my piercing cries, 
I loathe the light, and sleep fofsakes my eyes ; 
Turn tkee, S'Jltana, ere thy lover dies : 

Sinking to earth, 1 sigh the last adien ; 
Gall me, my goldcss, and my Mfe renew. 

My qneen I my angel! my fond heart's desire! 
1 rave — my bosom bams with heavenly fire ! 
Pity that passion wliich thy charms inspire.*' 

I have taken the liberty, in the second verse, of foUowiofj 
what I suppose the tme sense of the author, though not lite- 
rally expressed. By his saying. He wevU down to admire the 
beauty of the vines^ and her charms ravished hie eoul, I un- 
derstand a poetical fiction, of bftving first seen her in a garden, 
where he was admiring the beauty of the spring. But I could 
not forbear retaining the comparison of her eyes with those of 
a stag, though, perhaps, the novelty of it may give it a bur- 
lesque sound in our language. I cannot determine upon the 
whole how well I have succeeded in the translation, neither 
do I think our English proper to express such violence of pas- 
sion, which is very sektam felt amongst us. We want also 
those compound words which are very frequent and strong in 
the Turkish language. 

You sec I am pretty far gone in Oriental learning ; and, to 
say truth, I study very hard. I wish toy studies may give me 
an occasion of entertaining your curiosity, which will be the 
utmost advantage hoped for from them by. Yours, eta 
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TO MRS. S. C- 

Adrianople, April 1, O. S. 

In my opinion, dear S, I ought rather to quarrel with you 
for not answering my Nimeguen letter of August till December, 
than to excuse my not writing again till now. I am sure there 
is on my side a very good excuse for silence, having gone such 
tiresome land-journeys, though I don*t find the conclusion of 
them so bad as you seem to imagine. I am very easy here, 
and not in the solitude you fancy me. The great number of 
Greeks, French, English, and Italians, that are under our pro- 
tection, make their court to me from morning till night ; and, 
1*11 assure you, are many of them very fine ladies ; for there is 
no possibility for a Christian to live easily under this govern- 
ment but by the protection of an ambassador — and the richer 
they are, the greater is their danger. 

Those dreadful stories you have heard of the plague have 
very little foundation in truth. I own I have much ado to re- 
concile myself to the sound of a word which has always given 
me such terrible ideas, though I am convinced there is little 
more in it than in a fever. As a proof of this, let me tell you 
that we passed through two or three towns most violently in- 
fected. In the very next house where we lay (in one of those 
places] two persons died of it. Luckily for me I was so well 
deceived that I knew nothing of the matter ; and I was made 
believe, that our second cook had only a great cold. However, 
we left our doctoi^ to take care of him, and yesterday they both 
arrived here in good health ; and I am now let into the secret 
that he has had the plague. There are many that escape it ; 
neither is the air ever infected. I am persuaded that it would 
be as easy a matter to root it out here as out of Italy and 
France ; but it does so little mischief, they are not very soli- 
citous about it, and are content to suffer this distemper instead 
of our variety, which they are utterly unacquainted with. 

A propos of distempers^ I am going to tell you a thing that 
will make you wish yourself here. The small-pox, so fatal, 
and so general amongst us, is here entirely harmless by the in- 
vention of ingraftingy which is the term they give it. There is 
a set of old women who make it their business to perform the 
operation every autumn, in the month of September, when the 
great heat is abated. People send to one another to know if 
any of their family has a mind to have the smaO-pox : they 
make parties for this purpose, and when they are met (com- 
monly fifteen or sixteen together], the old woman comes with 
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a nut-shell fall of the matter of the best sort of small-pox, and 
asks what vein you please to have opened. She immediately 
rips open that you offer to her with a large needle (which gives 
you no more pain than a common scratch), and puts into the 
vein as much matter as can lye upon the head of her needle, 
and after that binds up the little wound with a hollow bit of 
shell ; and in this manner opens four or five veins. The Gre- 
cians have com.monIy the superstition of opening one in the 
middle of the forehead, one in each arm, and one on the breast, 
to mark the sign of the cross ; but this has a very ill effect, all 
these wounds leaving little scars, and is not done by those that 
are not superstitious, who choose to have them in the legs, or 
that part of the arm that is concealed. The children or young 
patients play together all the rest of the day, and are in perfect 
health to the eighth. Then the fever begins to seize them, and 
they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. They have 
very rarely above twenty or thirty in their faces, which never 
mark ; and in eight days* time they are as well as beforejheir 
illness. Where they are wounded, there remain running sores 
during the distemper , which I don*t doubt is a great relief to f 
it. Every year thousands undergo this operation ; and the 
French ambassador says pleasantly, that they take the small- 
pox here by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other 
countries. There is no example of any one that has died in it ; 
and you may believe I am well satisfied of the safety of 
this experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear little son. 
I am patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful inven- 
tion into fashion in England ; and I should not fail to write to 
some of our doctors very particularly about it, if I knew any 
one of them that I thought had virtue enoug of destroy such a 
considerable branch of their revenue for the good to mankind. 
But that distemper is too beneficial to them, not to expose to 
all their resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it. Perhaps, if I live to return, I may, however, 
have courage to war with them. Upon this occasion admire 
the heroism in the heart of your friend, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. TraSTLETHWAYTE. 

Adrianople, April 1, O. S. 1717. 

I CAN now tell dear Mrs. Thistlcthwayte that I am safely ar- 
rived at the end of my very long journey. I will not tire you 
with the account of the many fatigues I have suffered. You 
woqld rather be informed of the strange things that are to be 
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seen here; and a letter out of Turkey that has nothing ex- 
traordinary in it, would be as great a disappointment as my vi- 
sitors will receive at London if I return thither without any 
rarities to show them. 

What shall I tell you of? You never saw camels in your 

life ; and, perhaps, the description of them will appear new to 
you : I can assure you the first sight of them was so to me ; 
and, though I have seen hundreds of pictures of those animals, 
I never saw any that was'i ^sembling enough to give a true idea 
of them. I am going to make a bold observation, and possibly 
a false one, because nobody has ever made it before me ; but 
I do take them to be of the stag kind ; their legs, Ixnlies, and 
necks, are exactly shaped like them^ and their colour very near 
the same. Tis true, they are much larger, being a great deal 
higher than a horse; and so swift, that, after the defeat of 
Peterwaradin, they hv outran the swiftest horses, and brought 
the first news of the loss of the battle to Belgrade. They are 
never thoroughly taftied; the drivers take care to tie them one 
to another with strong ropes, fifty in a string, led by an ass, 
on which the driver rides. I have seen three hundred in one 
caravan. They carry the third part more than any horse; 
but 'lis a particular art to load them, because of the bunch on 
their backs. They seem to me very ugly creatures; their 
heads being ill-formed and disproportioned to their bodies. 
They carry all the burthens; and the beasts destined to the 
plough are buffaloes, an animal you arc also unacquainted 
with. They are larger and more clumsy than an ox ; they 
have short, thick, black horns close to their heads, which 
grow turning backwards. They say this horn looks very 
beantiful when 'tis well polished. They are all black, with 
very short hair on their hides, and have extremely little white 
eyes, that make them look like devils. The country people dye 
their tails, and the hair of their forehead, red, by way of orna- 
ment. 

Horses are not put here to any laborious work, nor are they 
at all fit for it. They are beautiful and full of spirit, but ge- 
nerally little, and not strong, as the breed of colder countries ; 
very gentle, however, with all their vivacity, and also swift and 
sure-footed. I have a little white favourite that I would not 
part with on any terms ; he prances under me with so much 
fire, you would think that I had a great deal of courage to dare 
to mount him ; yet, 1 11 assure yon, I never rid a horse so 
much at my command in my life. My side-stddle is the first 
that was ever seen in this part of the world, and b gazed at 
with as much wonder as the ship of Colimibus in the first disco- 
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very of America. Here are some little birds held in a sort of 
religious reverence, and, for that reason, multiply prodigiously : 
turtles, on the account of their innocence ; and storks, because 
they are supposed to make every winter the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To say truth, they are the happiest subjet^ts under 
the Turkish government, and are so sensible of their privi- 
leges, that they walk the streets without fear, and generally 
build in the low parts of houses. Happy are those whose 
houses are so distinguished, as the vulgar Turks are perfectly 
persuaded that they will not be that year attacked either by fire 
or pestilence. I have the happiness of one of their sacred 
nests under my chamber-window. 

Now I am talking of my chamber, I remember the descrip- 
tion of the houses here will be as new to you as any of the 
birds or beasts. I suppose you have read in most of our ac- 
counts of Turkey that their houses are the most miserable 
pieces of building in the world. I can speak very learnedly 
on that subject, having been in so many of them ; and, I assure 
you, 'tis no such thing.. We are now lodged in a palace be- 
longing to the Grand-Signior. I really think the manner of 
building here very agreeable, and proper for the country. Tis 
true they are not at all solicitous to beautify the outsides of 
their houses, and they arc generally built of wood, which I 
own is the cause of many inconveniences ; but this is not to be 
charged on the ill taste of .the people, but on the oppression of 
the government. Every house at the death of its master is at 
theGrand-Signior*s disposal; and, therefore, no man cares to 
make a great expence, which he is not sure his family will be 
the better for. (1) All their design is to build a house commo- 
dious, and that will last their lives, and they are very indille- 
rent if it falls down the year after. 

Every house, great and small, is divided into two distinct 
parts, which only join together by a narrow passage. The first 
house has a large court before it, and open galleries all round 
it, which is to me a thing very agreeable. This gallery leads 
to all the chambers, which are commonly largo, and with two 
rows of windows, the first being of painted glass : they seldom 
build above two stories, each of which has galleries. The stairs 
are broad, and not often above thirty steps. This is the house 
belonging to the lord, and the adjoining one is called the harem^ 
that is, the ladies' apartment (for the name of seraglio is pe- 
culiar to the Grand-Signior) ; it has also a gallery running 

(1) If it be not pot into *' vac6f ; ** that ii, anneied to some moMine 
or founlaiiL 
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round it towards the [garden, to wliich all the ^indims are. 
turned, and the same number of chambers as the other, but 
more gay and splendid, both in painting and furniture. The 
second row of windows is very low, with grates like those of 
convents; the rooms are all spread with Persian carpets, and 
raised at one end of them (my chambers are raised at both 
ends: about two feet. This is the sofa, which is laid with a 
richer sort of carpet, and all round it a sort of couch, raised 
half a foot, covered with rich silk according to the fancy or 
magnificence of the owner. Mine is of scarlet cloth, with a 
gold fringe; round about this are placed, standing against the 
wall, two rows of cushions, the first very large, and the next 
little ones ; and here the Turks display their greatest magni- 
ficence. They are generally brocade, or embroidery of {^old 
wire upon white satin ; — nothing can look more gay and splend- 
id. These seats are also so convenient and easv, that I believe 
I shall never endure chairs as long as I live. The rooms are 
low, which I think no fault, and the ceiling is always of wood, 
generally inlaid or painted with flowers. They open in many 
places with folding-doors, and serve for cabinets,! think, more 
conveniently than ours. Between the windows are little arches 
to set pots of perfume, or baskets of flowers. But what pleases 
me best, is the fashion of having marble fountains in the lower 
part of the room, which throw up several spouts of water, giv- 
ing at the same time an agreeable coolness, and a pleasant 
dashing sound, falling from one basin to another. Some of 
these are very magnificent. Each house has a bagnio, which 
consists generally in two or three little rooms, leaded on the 
top, paved with marble, with basins, cocks of water, and all 
conveniences for either hot or cold baths. 

You wfll perhaps be surprised at an account so different 
from what you have been entertained with by the common 
voyage-wTiters, who are very fond of speaking of what they 
don*t know. It must be under a very particular character, or 
on some extraordinary occasion, that a Christian is admitted 
into the house of a man of quality ; and their harems are al- 
ways forbidden ground. Thus they can only speak of the 
outside, which makes no great appearance ; and the women's 
apartments are always built backward, removed from sight, 
and have no other prospect than the gardens, which are in- 
closed with very high walls. There are none of our parterres in 
them; but th^y are planted with high trees, which give an 
agreeable shade, and, to my fancy, a pleasing view. In the 
midst of the garden is the chiosky that is, a large room, com- 
monly beautified with a fine fountain in the midst of it. It is 
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raised nine or ten steps, and inclosed with gilded lattices, round 
which vines, jessamines, and honeysucUes, make a sort of 
green walls. Large trees are planted round this place, which 
is the scene of their greatest pleasures, and where the ladies 
spend most of their hours, employed by their music or em- 
broidery. In the public gardens there are public chiosks, 
where people go that are not so well accommodated at home, and 
drink their cofiEee, sherbet, etc. Neither are they ignorant 
of a more durable manner of building : their mosques are all 
of freestone, and the public hannSy or inns, extremely magni- 
ficent, many of them taking up a large square, built round with 
shops under stone arches, where poor artificers are lodged 
gratis. They have always a mosque joining to them, and the 
body of the hann is a most noble hall, capable of holding three 
or four hundred persons, the court extremely spacious, and 
cloisters round it, that give it the air of our coUeges. I own I 
think it a more reasonable piece of charity than the founding 
of convents. 

I think I have now told you a great deal for once. If you 
don't like my choice of subjects, tell me what you would have 
me write upon ; there is nobody more desirous to entertain you 
than, dear Mrs. Thistlethwayte, Yours, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Adrianoplc, AprU 18, 0. S. 1717. 

I WROTE to you, dear sister, and to all my other English cor- 
respondents, by the last ship, and only Heaven can tell when I 
shall have another opportunity of sending to you; but I cannot 
forbear to write again, though perhaps my letter may lie upon 
my hands these two months. To confess the truth, my head 
is so full of my entertainment yesterday, that 'tis absolutely ne« 
cessary for my own repose to give it some vent. Willioat 
farther preface, I will then begin my story. 

I was invited to dine with the Grand-Vizier's lady, (1) and 
it was with a great deal of pleasure I prepared myself for an 
entertainment which was never before given to any Christian. 
I thought I should very little satisfy her curiosity (which I did 
not doubt was a considerable motive to the invitation) by going 
in a dress she was used to see, and therefore dressed myself 
in the court habit of Vienna, which is much more magnificent 

(1) This was the SnlUaa HaOt^D, the fayourite and widow of fh« 
puUan MuUpU U., who died in 1703. 
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than oars. Howerer, I cfao?e to ~o iiiroyiiiio. lo ^tM any 
dispates about ceremooy. and veoc in a Turkish coach, only 
attended by my woman that held op mg train, and the Greek 
ladf who wai my interpretess. I vas whh at the court door 
by her black eonncb, «'ho helped me o«c of the coach with 
great respect, and condacted methroa;;h sereral rooms, where 
her she-daves, finely dressed, were ran-Ted on each side. In 
the innermost I found the lady sitting on her sofa, in a saUe 
Test. She advanced to meet me, and presented me half a dmen 
of her friendd with r;reat ciriliiy. She seemed a very good- 
looking woman, near fifty years old. I was surprised to ob- 
serve so little magnificence in her house, the furnitnre being 
all very moderate: and, except the habiis and number of her 
slaves, nothing about her appeared expensive. She ^nessed 
at By thoughts, and told me she was no longer of an a^e to 
spend either her time or money in superfluities : that he^ 
whole expence was in charity, and her whole employment 
prayinf; to God. There was no affectation in this speech : both 
she and her husband are entirely given up to devotion. He 
never looks upon any other woman : and, what is much more 
extraordinary, touches no bribes, notwithstanding; the example 
of all his predecessors. He is so scrupulous on this point, he 
would not accopt Mr. Wortley's present, till he had In^en as- 
sured over and over that it \i as a settled perquisite of his place 
at the entrance of every ambassador. 

She entertained mo with all kind of civility till dinner came 
in, which was served, one dish at a time, to a vast number, all 
findy dressed after their manner, which I don*t thuik so bad 
as yon have perhaps heard it represented. I am a very good 
judge of their eating, havin;; lived three weeks in the house of 
an effendi at Belgrade, who gave us very magnificent dinners, 
dressed by his own cooks. The first week they pleased me 
extremely; but I own I then bei;an to grow weary of their 
table, and desired our own cook mi[;ht add a dish or two after 
our manner. But I attribute this to custom, and am very 
much inclined to believe that an Indian, who had never tasted 
of either, would prefer their cookery to ours. Their sauces 
are very high, all the roast very much done. They use a great 
deal of very rich spice. The soup is served for the last dish ; 
and they have at least as great a variety of ragouts as we have. 
I was very sorry I could not cat of as many as the good lady 
would have had mo, who was very earnest in serving me of 
every thing. The treat concluded with coffee and perfumes, 
which is a high mark of respect; two slaves kneeling cefued my 
^^---, clothes, and handkerchief. Afler this ceremony, she 
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coiTimandcd her slaves to play and dance, which they did with 
their {'uitars in their hands, and she excused to me their want 
of skill, sayin{; she took no care to accomplish ihom in that art. 

I returned her ihanks, and soon after took my leave. I was 
conducted back in the same manner I entered, and would have 
f;onc straight to my own house ; but the Greek lady with me 
earnestly solisited me to visit the kiyaya's (1) lady, saying, he 
was the second officer in the empire, and ou{];ht indeed to be 
looked upon as the first, the Grand-Vizier liaving only the 
name, while he exercised the authority. I had found so little di- 
version in the Vizier's harem (2), that I bad no mind to go 
into another. But her importunity prevailed with me, and I 
am extremely (>lad I was so complaisant. 

All things here were with quite another air than at the 
Grand-Vizier *s ; and the very house confessed the difference 
between an old devotee and a young beauty. It was nicely 
clean and magnificent. I was met at the door by two black 
eunuchs, who led me through a long gallery between two ranks 
of beautiful young girls, with their hair finely plaited, almost 
hanging to their feet, all dressed in fine light damasks, brocaded 
with silver. I was sorry that decency did not permit me to stop 
to consider them nearer. But that thought was lost upon my 
entrance into a large room, or rather pavilion, built round with 
gilded sashes, which were most of them thrown up, and the 
trees planted near them gave an agreeable shade, which hin- 
dered the sun from being troublesome. The jessamines and 
honeysuckles that twisted round their trunks, shed a soft per- 
fume, increased by a white marble fountain playing sweet water 
in the lower pari of the room, which fell into three or four 
1 a^iiis with a ple«').sing sound. The roof was painted with all 
sorts of flowers, falling out of gilded baskets, that seemed tum- 
bling down. On a sofa, raised three steps, and covered with 
fine Persian carpets, sat the kiyayas lady, leaning on ctishions 
of white satin, embroidered ; and at her feet sat two young 
girls about twelve years old, lovely as angels, dressed per- 
I'ectly rich, and alo^ost covered with jewels. But they were 
hardly seen near the fair Fatitna (for that is her name), so 
much her beauty effaced every thing I have seen, nay, all that 
has been called lovely either in England or Germany. I must 
own that I never saw any thing so gloriously beautiAil, nor can 

(1) KyhalA, licalenant. Tbo deputy to the Grand-Vizier. 

(2) Uarem, literally *'The Forbidden,** the apartment sacredly a^ 
propriate to females, into which every man in Turkey, butite 
of , the honae, it interdicted firom entering. 
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I recollect a face that would have been taken notice of near 
hers. She stood up to receive me, saluting me after their 
fashion, putting her hand to her heart with a sweetness full of 
majesty 9 that no court breeding could ever give. She ordered 
cushions to be given me, and took care to place me in the 
corner, which is the place of honour. I confess, though the 
Greek lady had before given mo a great opinion of her beauty, 
I was so struck with admiration, that I could not for some time 
speak to her, bein[[ wholly taken up in gazing. That surpris- 
ing harmony of features ! that charming result of the whole I 
that exact proportion of body ! that lovely bloom of complexion 
unsullied by art 1 the unutterable enchantment of her smile I 

^— But her eyes I large and black, with all the soft lan- 

guishment of the blue I every turn of her face discovering 
some new grace. 

After my first surprise was over, I endeavoured, by nicely 
examining her face, to find out some imperfection, without any 
fruit of my search, but my being clearly convinced of the error 
of that vulgar notion, that a face exactly proportioned, and 
perfectly beautiful, would not be agreeable ; nature having 
done for her, with more success, what Apelles is said to have 
essayed, by a collection of the most exact features, to form 
a perfect face. Add to all this a behaviour so full of grace and 
sweetness, such easy motions^ with an air so majestic, yet free 
from stifFhess or affectation, that I am persuaded, could she be 
suddenly transported upon the most polite throne of Europe, 
nobody would think her other than born and bred to be a 
queen, though educated in a country v.o call barbarous. To 
say all in a word, our most celebrated English beauties would 
vanish near her. 

She was dressed in a caftan of gold brocade, flowered with 
silver, very well fitted to her shape, and showing to admiration 
the beauty of her bosom, only shaded by the thin gauze of 
her shift. Her drawers were pale pink, her waistcoat green 
and silver, her slippers white satin, finely embroidered : her 
lovely arms adorned with bracelets of diamonds, and her broad 
girdle set round with diamonds ; upon her head a rich Turk- 
ish handkerchief of pink and silver, her own fine Mack hair 
banging a great length in various tresses, and on one side of 
her head some bodkins of jewels. I am afraid you will accuse 
me of extravagance in this description. I think I have read 
somewhere that women always apeak in rapture nrhen they 
speak of beauty, and I cannot imagine why they should not be 
allowed to do so. I rather think it a virtue to be able to ad- 
mire without any mixture of desire or envy. The gravest 
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writers have spoken with greath warmth of some celebrated 
pictures and statues. Tlie workmanship of Heaven certainly 
excels all our weak imitations, and, I think, has a much better 
claim to our praise. For my part, I am not ashamed to own 
I took more pleasure in looking on the beauteous Fatima^ than 
the finest piece of sculpture could have given me. 

She told me the two girls at her feet were her daughters, 
though she appeared too young to be their mother. Her fair 
maids were ranged below the sofa, to the number of twenty, 
and put me in mind of the pictures of the ancient nymphs. I did 
not think all nature could have furnished such a scene of beau- 
ty. She made them a sign to play and dance. Four of them 
immediately began to play some soft airs on instruments, be- 
tween a lute and a guitar, which they accompanied with their 
voices, while the others danced by turns. This dance was very 
different from what I had seen before. Nothing could be moro 
artful, or more proper to raise certain ideas. The tunes so 

soft I the motions so languishing! accompanied with 

pauses and dying eyes I half-foiling back, and then recovering 
themselves in so artful a manner, that I am very positive the 
coldest and most rigid prude upon earth could not have looked 
upon them without thinking of something not to be spoken of, I 
suppose you may have read that the Turks have no music but 
what is shocking to the ears ; but this account is from those 
who never heard any but what is played in the streets, and is 
just as reasonable as if a foreigner should take his ideas of 
English music from the bladder and string^ or the marrow 
bones and cleavers, I can assure you that the music is extre- 
mely pathetic; 'tis true I am inclined to prefer the Italian, but 
perhaps I am partial. I am acquainted with a Greek lady who 
sings belter than Mrs. Robinson, and is very well skilled in 
botii, who gives the preference to the Turkish. Tis certain 
they have very fine natural voices; these were very agreeable. 
When the dance was over, four fair slaves eame into the room 
with silver censers in their hands, and perfumed the air with 
amber, aloes-wood, and other scents. After this they served 
me coffee upon their knees in the finest japan china, with sou-- 
coups of silver, gilt. The lovely Fatima entertained me all this 
while in the most polite agieeable manner, calling me often 
Guzel sultanumy or the beautiful sultana, and desiring my 
friendship with the best grace in the world, lamenting that she 
could not entertain me in my own language. 

When I took my leave, two maids brought in a fine silver 
basket of embroidered handkerchiefs ; she begged I would 
i^ear the richest for her sake, and gave the others to my 
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Hfmum and interpretess. I retired through the same cere- 
iDonies as before, and could not help thinking I had been some 
time in Mahomet's paradise, so ir^uch was I charmed with 
what I had seen. I know not how the relation of it appears 
to you, I wish it may give you part of my pleasure ; for I 
would have my dear sister share in all the diversions of. 

Yours, etc. 

'p 

TO THE ABBOT OF . 

Adrianople, May 17, O. S. 

I AM going to leave Adrianople, and I would not do it with- 
oat giving you some account of all that is curious in it, which 
I have talen a great deal of pains to see. 

I i^ill net trouble you with wise dissertations, whether or no 
this is the same dty that was anciently called Orcstesit or 
Oreste, which yon know better than I do. It is now called 
from the Emperor Adrian, and was the first European seat of 
the Turkish empire, and has been the favourite residence of 
inaiiy sultans. Mahomet the Fourth, and Mustapha, the bro- 
ther of the reigaiBg Emperor^ were so fond of it that they 
wholly abandoned Constantinople; which humour so far ex- 
asperated die janisaries, that it was a considerable motive 
to the rebellions that deposed them. Yet this man seems to 
love to keep his court het^. I can give you no reason for 
this partiality. 'Tis true the situation is fine, and the country 
all round very beautiful ; but the air is extremely bad, and 
the seraglio itself is not free from the ill effect of it. The 
town is said to be eight miles in compass, I suppose they 
redion in the gardens. There are some good houses in it, 
I mean large ones ; for the architecture of their palaces 
never makes any great show. It is now very full of people ; 
bat they are most of them such as follow the court, or camp ; 
and when they «re removed, I am told *iis no populous city. 
The river Haritia (anciently the Hebrus) , on which it is 
situated, is dried up every summer, which contributes very 
mnch to make it unwholesome. It is now a very pleasant 
stream. There are two noble bridges built over it.. 

I had the curiosity to go to see the Exchange in my Turkish 

dress, which is disguise sufficient. Yet I own I was not yeif 

easy when I saw it cnywded with janisaries; but they dare 

be rude to a woman, and made way for me with as much 

a as if I had been in my own figufifc It is half a 

m- afle in kaithf the vM ardMlf and kept extrandy neau 
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It holds three hundred and sixty-five shops, famished wKli 
all sorts of rich goods, exposed to sale in the same manner as 
at the New Exchange (1) in London. But the pavement is 
kept much neater ; and the shops are all so clean, they seem 
just new painted. Idle people of all sorts walk here for their 
diversion, or amuse themselves with drinking coflee, or sher- 
bet, whicli is cried about as oranges and sweet-meats are in 
our play-houses. 

I observed most of the rich tradesmen were Jews. That 
people arc in incredible power in this country. They hate 
many privileges above all the natural Turks themselves, and 
have formed a very considerable commonwealth here, being 
judged by their own laws. They have drawn the whole trade 
of the empire into their hands, partly by the firm union 
among theniselves, and partly by the idle temper and want of 
industry in the Turks. Every pasha has his Jew, who is his 
homme d'affaires ; he is let into all his secrets, and does all 
his business. No bargain is made, no bribe received, no 
merchandise disposed of, but what passes through their 
hands. They are the physicians, the stewards, and the inter- 
preters of all the great men. 

You may judge how advantageous this is to a people who 
never fail to make use of the smallest advantages. They have 
found the secret of making themselves so necessary, that they 
are certain of the protection of the court, whatever ministry 
is in power. Even the English, French, and Italian mer- 
chants, who are sensible of their artifices, are, however, 
forced to trust their affairs to their negotiation, nothing of 
trade being managed without them, and the meanest among 
them being too important to be disobliged, since the whole 
body take care of his interests with as much vigour as they 
would those of the most considerable of their members. 
There are many of them vastly rich, but take care to make little 
public show of it ; though they live in their houses in the utmost 
luxury and magnificence. — This copious subject has drawn me 
from my description of the exchange, founded by Ali Pasha, 
whose name it bears. Near it is the tchartshiy a street of a 
mile in length, full of shops of all kinds of fine merchandise, 
but excessively dear, nothing being made here. It is covered 
on the top with boards, to keep out the rain, that merchants 
may meet conveniently in all weathers. The bessiten near 
it, is another . exchange, built upon pillars, where aU sorts 
of horse-furniture are sold : glittering every-where with 

(1) Exeter 'Change. 
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magnificent ; among which, that of the forrierfl made one of 
the best figures, being a very large machine, set round inth 
the skins of ermines, foxes, etc. so well stuffed, that the 
animals seemed to be alive, and followed by music and 
dancers. I believe they were, upon the whole, twenty thou- 
sand men, all ready to follow his highness if he commanded 
them. The rear was closed by the volunteers, who came -to 
beg the honour of dying in his service. This part of the 
show seemed to me so barbarous, that I removed firom tin 
window upon the first appearance of it. They were all naked 
to the middle. Some had their arms pierced through with 
arrows, left sticking in them. Others had them sticking in 
their heads, the blood trickling down their faces. Some 
slashed their arms with sharp knives, making the blood spring 
out upon those that stood there ; and this is looked upon as 
an expression of their zeal for glory. I*ani^>told that some 
make use of it to advance their love; and, when they are near 
the window where their mistress stands (all the women in town 
being veiled to see this spectacle), they stick another arrlhr fior 
her sake, who gives some sign of approbation and encourage- 
ment to this gallantry. The whole show lasted for near eight 
hours, to my great sorrow, who was heartily tired, though* I 
was in the house of the widow of the captain-pasha (admira)), 
who refreshed me with coffee, sweetmeats, sherbet, etc wiUi 
all possible civility. 

I went two days after, to sec the mosque of Sultan Selim 
I. (1) which is a building very well wovth *Ae • cntiosity of a 
traveller. I was dressed in my Turkish habit,, and adputted 
without scruple ; though I believe they guessed who I was, by 
the extreme officiousness of the doo9-keeper to ahow me every 
part of it. It is situated very advantageously in the midst of the 
city, and in the highest part of it, maldng a very n^ble shpw. 
The first court has four gates, and the innermost Ihrea* Tbej 
are both of them surrounded with cloisters, with mirUe pil- 
lars of the Ionic order, finely polished, and of very lively co- 
lours ; the whole pavement is of white marble, and the roof 
of the cloisters divided into severa) cupolas or domes, headed 
with gilt balls on the top. In the midst of each court are fine 
fountains of white vjnarble; and, before the great gate of the 
mosque, a portiQp, with green marble pillars^ whkb has five 

(1) The sine Solfiii, between the ]rearf ifls and ft66, constraeisi 
another mosqu^iat OUietanlinople, which bears his aane. The aiiii- 
tectnre exactly refei^lles this, andlbnM a perfiicC M||p«re of lerpiy 
five iMt, with a flat sapeia riihig from the 
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gates, the body of tbe mosque bein^r one prodigions dome. 

I understand so little of archiiecture, I dare not pretend to 
speak of the proportions. It seemed to me very re^,ular ; this 
I am sure of, it is vastly high, and I thought it the noblest 
building I ever sav. It has two rows of marble galleries on 
pillars, with marble balusters; the pavement is also marble, 
covered with Persian carpets. In my opinion, it is a great ad- 
dition to its beauty, that it is not divided into pews, and in- 
cumbered with forms and benches like our churches; nor the 
pillarst which are most of them red and white marble, dis6- 
gured by the little tawdry images and pictures, that give Ro- 
man-catholic churches the air of toy-shops. The walls seemed 
to be inlaid with such very lively colours, in small flowers, 
that I could not imagine what stones had been made use of. 
But going nearer, I saw they were crusted with japan china, 
which has a very beautiful effect. In the midst hung a vast 
lamp of silver, gilt; besides which, I do verily believe, there 
were at least two thousand of a lesser size. This must look 
very glorious when they are all lighted : but being at ni;;ht, 
no women are sufEered to enter. Under the large lamp is a 
great pulpit of carved wood, gilt ; and just by, a fountain to 
wash, which, you know, is an essential part of tlieir devotion. 
In one corner is a little gallery, inclosed with gilded lattices, 
for the Grand-Signior. At the upper end, a large niche, very 
like an altar, raised two steps, covered with gold brocade, and 
standing before it, two silver gilt candlesticks, tlie height of a 
man, and in them white wax candles, as thick as a man s waist. 
The outside of the mosque is adorned with towers, vastly high, 
gilt on the top, from whence the imaums call the people to 
prayers. I had the curiosity to go up one of them, which is 
contrived so artfully, as to give surprise to all that see it. 
There is but one door, which leads to three different stair- 
cases, going to the three different stories of the tower, in such 
a manner, that three priests may ascend, rounding, without 
ever meeting each other ; a contrivance very much admired. 

Behind the mosque, is an exchange, full of shops, where poor 
artificers are lodgod gratis. I saw several dervises at their 
prayers here. They arc dressed in a plain piece of woollen, 
with their arms bare, and a woollen cap on their heads, like 
a high-crowned hat without brims. I went to see some other 
mosques, built much after the same maniver, but not compa- 
rable in point of magnificence to this I have described, which 
■Qitely beyond any church in (jermany or England ; I 
^Ik of other countries I have not seen. The seraglio 
i seem a very magnificent palace. But the gatrdens arc 
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vcrylar{;o, plcnlifiilly supplied with water, and full of trees; 
which is all I know of them, having never been in th^pi. 

I loll yon nothing of the order of Mr. Wortley's entry, 
and his audience. These things arc always the same, and 
have heon so often described, I won't trouble you with the 
repetition. The young prince, about eleven years old, sits 
near his father, when he gives audience : he is a handsome 
boy; but, probably, will not immediately succeed the Sultan, 
there being two sons of Sultan Mustapha, his eldest brother, 
remaining ; the eldest about twenty years old, on whom the 
hopes of the people are fixed. This reign has been bloody 
and avaricious. I am apt to believe, they are very impatient 
to see the end of it. I am, Sir, yours, etc., etc. 

P. S. I will write to you again from Constantinople. 



TO THE ABBOT 



Constantinople, May 29, O. S. 1717. 

I HAVE had the advantage of very fine weather all my jour^ 
npy ; and, as the summer is now in its beauty, I enjoyed the 
pleasure of fine prospects ; and the meadows being full of all 
sorts of garden flowers, and sweet herbs, my berlin perfumed 
the air as it pressed them. The Grand-Signior furnished us 
with thirty covered waggons for our baggage, and five coaches 
of the country for my women. We found the road full of the 
great spahis and their equipages coming out of Asia to the 
war. They always travel with tents; but I chose to lie in 
houses all the Wtiy. 

I will not trouble you with the names of the villages wo 
passed, in which there was nothing remarkable, but at 
Tchiorlu, where there was a conac, or little seraglio, built for 
the use of the Tirand-Signior when he goes this road. I had 
the curiosity to view all the apartments destined for the ladies 
of his court. They were in the midst of a thick grove of trees, 
made fresti by fountains; but I was most surprised to see the 
walls almost covered with little distiches of Turkish verso, 
wrolo with pencils. I made my interpreter explain them to 
me, and I found several of them very well turned ; though I 
easily believed him, that thev had lost much of their beauty 
in the translation. One was literally thus in English : 

>Vc oome into this world ; wo lodge, and we depart; 
lie never got*9, that 's lodged within my heart. 

The rest of our joamey was through fine painted meadows^ 
by the ride of the sea of llannora^ the ancient Proponlis. W« 
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bT the nei: ni^ht at S-.Iirrea. aactentiv a noble town. It is 
now a good :^a-p*ort, and Deaily tail: eoou^b. and has a bridge 
of ihirir-i^o arche?. Here is a famous tir^k church. I had 
given one of my coaches to a Greel lady, who desired the 
convenieocy of travelling with me : she designed to pay her 
devotion?, and I was j;lad of the opportunity of going with her. 
I found it an ill-buUi edifice. <et out with the same sort of orna- 
ments, but less rich, as the Roman-catholic churches. They 
showed me a saints body, where I threw a piece of money'; 
and a picture o: tie Virgin M^ry, drawn by the hand of St. 
Luke, very little to the credit of his painting: but, however, 
the finest Madona of Itaivisnoi more famous for her miracles. 
The Greeks have a monsirous taste in their pictures, whicii, 
for more finery, are always drawn upon a gold ground. You 
mav ima<nne what a <;ood air thb has : but thev have no notion, 
either of shade or proportion. They have a bishop here, who 
officiated in his purple robe, and sent me a candle almost as 
big as myself for a present, when I was at my lodging. 

We lay that night at a town called Bujuk Checkmedji, or 
Great Bridge : and the nijht following, at Knjuk Checkmedji, 
or Little Bridge ; in a very pleasant lodging, formerly a monas- 
tery of dervises, having before it a large court, encompassed 
with marble cloisters, with a good fountain in the middle. 
The prospect from this place, and the gardens round it, is the 
most agreeable I have seen : and shows, that monks of all re- 
ligions know how to choose their retirements. Tis now be- 
longing to a hoyia or schoolmasier, who teaches boys here. 
I asked him to show mc his own apariment, and was surprised 
to see him point to a tall cypress tree in the garden, on the top 
of which was a place for a bed for himself, and a little low cr, 
one for his wife and two children, who slept there every ni^^lit. 
I was somuch diveried with the fancy, I resolved to examine 
his nest nearer ; but after going up fifty steps, I found I had 
still fifty to go up, and then I must climb from branch to 
branch, with some hazard of my neck. I thought it therefore 
the best way to come down again. 

We arrived the next day at Constantinople ; but I can yet 
tell you very little of it, all my time having been taken up wiih 
receiving visits, vhich are, ai least, a very good entertainment 
to the eyes, the young women being all beauties, and their 
beauty highly improved by the high taste of their dress. Our 
palace is in Pcra, which is no more a suburb of Constantinople 
^ 'Uniinster is a suburb to London. All theembassa- 

xlged very near each other. One part of our bouso 
le port, the city, and tbe seraglio, and the distant 
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hills of Asia ; perhaps, all together, the most beantiful prospect 
in the world. 

A certain French author says, '* Constantinople is twice as big 
as Paris." Mr. Wortley is unwilling to own it is bigger than 
London, though I confess it appears to me to be so ; but 1 
don't believe it is so populous. The burying-fields about it 
are certainly much larger than the whole city. It is surprising 
what a vast deal of land is lost this way in Turkey. Some- 
times I have seen burying-places of several miles, belonging to 
very inconsiderable villages, which were formerly great towns, 
and retain no other mark of their ancient grandeur than this 
dismal one. On no occasion do they ever remove a stone that 
serves for a monument. Some of them are costly enough, 
being of very fine marble. They set up a pillar, with a carved 
turban on the top of it, to the memory of a man ; and as the 
turbans, by their different shapes, show the quality or pro- 
fession, 'lis in a manner putting up the arms of the deceased ; 
besides, the pillar commonly bears an inscription in gold 
letters. The ladies have a simple pillar, without other orna- 
ment, except those that die unmarried, who have a rose on 
the lop of their monument. The sepulchres of particular fa- 
milies are railed in, and planted round with trees. Those of 
the sultans, and some great men, have lamps constantly burn- 
ing in them. 

When I spoke of their religion, I forgot to mention two par- 
ticularities, one of which I have read of, but it seemed so odd 
to me, I could not believe it; yet 'tis certainly true : that when 
a man has divorced his wife in the most solemn manner, be 
can take her again, upon no other terms, than permitting 
another man to pass a night with her ; and there are some 
examples of those who have submitted to this law, rather than 
not have back their beloved. The other point of doctrine is 
very extraordinary. Any woman that dies unmarried is looked 
upon to die in a state of reprobation. To confirm this belief, 
they reason, that the end of the creation of woman is to in- 
crease and multiply ; and that she is only properly employed 
in the works of her calling when she is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the virtues that 
God expects from her. And, indeed, their way of life, whioh 
shuts them oat of all public commerce, does not permit them 
any other. Our vulgar notion, that they don't own women to 
have any souls, is a mistake. *Tis true, they say they are not 
of so elevated a kind, and therefore must not hope to be ad- 
mitted into the paradise appointed for the nien, who are to be 
entertained by celestiid beauties. But there is a plaoe of hap- 
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piness destined for souls of the inferior order, where all good 
women are to be in eternal Miss. Many of them are very su- 
perstitiouSy and will not remain widows ten days, for fear of 
dying in the reprobate stale of an useless creature. But those 
that like their liberty, and arc not slaves to their religion, con- 
tent themselves with marrying when they are afraid of dying. 
This is a piece of theology very different from that which 
teaches nothing to be more acceptable to God than a vow of 
perpetual virginity ; which divinity is most rational, I leavo 
you to determie. 

I have already made some pro[;ress in a collection of (ireok 
medals. Here are several professed antiquaries who are ready 
to serve any body that desires them. But you cannot inia{^ine 
how they stare in my face when I enquire about them, as if 
nobody was permitted to seek after medals till they were grown 
a piece of antiquity themselves. I have got some very valuable 
ones of the Macedonian kings, particularly one of Perseus, so 
lively, I fancy I can see all his ill qualities in his face. I have a 
porph^Ty head finely cut, of the true Greek sculpture ; but who 
il represents, is to be guessed at by the learned when I return. 
For you are not to suppose these antiquaries >ho aru all 
Greeks) know any thing. Their trade is only to sell ; they have 
correspondents at Aleppo, Grand Cairo, in Arabia, and Pales- 
tine, who send them all they can find, and very often great 
heaps that are only fit to melt into pans and keules. They get 
the best price they can for them, without knowing those that 
are valuable from those that are not. Tliose tliai pretend to 
skill, generally find out the image of some saint in the medals 
of the Greek cities. One of them showing me the fi[jure of a 
Pallas, with a victory in her hand on a reverse, assured me it 
was the Virgin holding a crucifix. The same man offered nie 
the head of a Socrates on a sardonyx ; and, to enhance the 
vatac, gave him the title of Saint Augustine. 

I have bespoken a mummy, which I hope will come siife to 
my hands, notwithstanding the misfortune that befel a very fine 
one, designed for the King of Sweden. He gave a great price 
for it, and the Turks took it into their heads that he must have 
some considerable project depending upon it. They fancied it 
the body of God knows who; and that the state of their empire 
mystically depended on the conservation of it. Some old pro- 
phecies were remembered upon this occasion, and the mummy 
was committed prisoner to the Seven Towers, where it has rc- 
mamed under close conllnement ever since : I dare not try my 
interest in so considerable a point as the release of it, but I 
hope mine will pass without examination. 
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I can tell you nothing more at present of this famous city. 
When I have looked a little about jne^ you shall hear from me 
again. I am, Sir, Yours, etc., etc. 



TO MR. POPE. 

Bel^ado ViHage, Jane 17, O. S. 1717. 

I HOPE before this lime you have received two or three of my 
letters. I had yours but yesterday, though dated the third of 
February, in which you suppose me to be dead and buried. I 
have already let you know that I am still alive ; but, to say truth , 
I look upon my present circumstances to be exactly the same 
with those of departed spirits. 

The heats of Constantinople have driven me to this place, 
which perfectly answers the description of the Elysian fields. 
I am in the middle of a wood, consisting chiefly of fruit-trees, 
watered by a vast number of fountains, famous for the excel* 
Icncy of their water, and divided into many shady walks, upon 
short grass, that seems to me artificial, but, I am assured, is 
the pure work of nature ; and within view of the Black Sea, 
from whence wo perpetually enjoy the refreshment of cool 
breezes, that make us insensible of the heat of the summer* 
The village is only inhabited by the richest amongst the Chris- 
tians, who meet every night at a fountain, forty paces from my 
house, to sing and dance. The beauty and dress of the women 
exactly resemble the ideas of the ancient nymphs, as they are 
given us by the representations of the poets and painters. But 
what persuades me more fully of my decease, is the situation 
of my own mind, the profound ignorance I am in of what passes 
among the living (which only comes to me by chance), and the 
great calmness with which I receive it. Yet I have still a 
hankering after my friends and acquaintances left in the world, 
according to the authority of that admirable author, 

" That Kpirits departed are wondrous kind 
To friends and relations left behind : 

Which nobody can deny." 

Of which solemn truth I am a ieai instance. I think Virgil 
is of the same opinion, that in human souls there will still be 
some remains of human passions. 

— Gurae non ipsa) in mono relinquunt. 

And *tb very necessary, to make a perfect Elysium that thero 
should be a river Lethe, which I am not so happy as to find. 
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To say truth, I am sometimes very weary of the singing and 
dancing, and sunshine, and wish for the smoke and imperti- 
nencies in which you toil, though I endeavour to persuade my- 
self that I live in a more agreeable variety than you do; and 
that Monday, setting of partridges — Tuesday, reading English 
•—Wednesday, studying in the Turkish language (in which, by 
the way, I am already very learned; — Thursday, classical au- 
thors—Friday, spent in writing— Saturday, at my needle — and 
Sunday, admitting of visits, and hearing of music, is a better 
way of disposing of the week, than Monday, at the drawing- 
room— Tuesday, Lady Mohun's— Wednesday, at the opera — 
Thursday, the play— Friday, Mrs. Chetwynd's, etc., a perpe- 
tual round of hearing the same scandal, and seeing the same 
follies acted over and over, which here affect me no more than 
they do other dead people. I can now hear of displeasing 
things with pity, and without indignation. The reflection en 
the great gulph between you and me, cools all news that come 
hither. I can neither be sensibly touched with joy nor grief, 
when I consider that possibly the cause of either is removed 
before the letter comes to my hands. But (as I said before) 
this indolence does not extend to my few friendships ; I am still 
warmly sensible of yours and Mr. Congreve's, and desire to 
live in your remembrance, though dead to all the world beside. 

I am, etc., etc. 



FROM MR. POPE. 

Mabam, — ^I could quarrel with you quite through this paper, 
iipon a period in yours, which bids me rttnember you if pos- 
fliblj I <^n. You would have shown more knowledge both of 
yourself and of me, had you bid me forget you if possibly I 
could. When I do, may this hand (as the Scripture says) for- 
get its cunning, and this heart its — folly, I was going to say — 
but I mean, its reason, and the most rational sensation it ever 
had— that of your merit. 

The poetical manner in which you paint some of the scenes 
about you, makes me despise my native country, and sets me 
on fire to hH into the dance about your fountain in Belgrade 
village. I fancy myself, in my romantic thoughts and distant 
admiration of you, not unlike the man in the Alchymist, that 
has a passion for the queen of the fairies; I lie dreaming of you 
in moon-shiny nights, exactly in the posture of Ei^ymion gap- 
ing for Cynthia in a picture; and with just such a^lvrprise and 
raptor e should I awake, if, after your, long revolitfkms were 
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accomplished, you should at last come rolling back again, smil- 
ing with all that f[entleness and serenity peculiar to the moon 
and you, and gilding the same mountains from which you first 
set out on your solemn melancholy journey. I am told that 
fortune (more just to us than your virtue) will restore the most 
precious thing it ever robbed us of. Some think it will be the 
only equivalent the world affords for Pitt's diamond, so lately 
sent out of our country; which, after you were gone, was ac- 
counted the most valuable thing here. Adieu to that toy I let 
the costly bauble be hung about the neck of the baby king it 
belongs to, so England docs but recover that jewel which was 
the wish of all her sensible hearts, and the joy of all her dis- 
cerning eyes. I can keep no measures in speaking of this sub- 
ject. I see you already coming ; I feel you as you draw nearer ; 
my heart leaps at your arrival. Let us have you from the East, 
and the sun is at her service. 

I write as if I were drunk ; the pleasure I take in thinking of 
your return transports me beyond the bounds of common sense 
and decency. Yet believe me, madam, if there be any circum- 
stance of chagrin in the occasion of that return, if there be any 
public or private ill fortune that may give you a displeasure, I 
must still be ready to feel a part of it, notwithstanding the. joy I 
now express. 

I have been mad enough to make all the enquiry I could at 
what time you set out, and what route you were to take. If 
Italy run yet in your thoughts, I hope you '11 see it in your re- 
turn. If I but knew you intended it, I *d meet you there, and 
travel back with you. I would fain behold the best and bright- 
est thing I know, in the scene of ancient virtue and glory : I 
would fain see how you look on the very spot where Curtius 
sacrificed himself for his coimtry ; and observe what difference 
there would be in your eyes when you ogled the statue of Ju- 
lius Caesar, and Marcus Aurelius. Allow me but to sneak after 
you in your train, to fill my pockets with coins, or to lug an old 
busto behind you, and I shall be proud beyond expression. 
Let people think, if they will, that I did all this for the pleasure 
of treading on classic ground; I would whisper other reasons 
in your ear. The joy of following your footsteps would as soon 
carry me to Mecca as to Rome ; and let me tell you as a friend, 
if you are really disposed to embrace the Mahometan religion, 
I l\ fly on pilgrimage with you thither, with as good a heart and 
as sound devotion as ever JefFery Rudel, the Provengal poet, 
went after the fine Countess of Tripoly to Jerusalem. If yoa 
never heard of this Jeffery, I '11 assure you he deserves youf 
acquaintance. He lived in our Richard the First's time ; put 
TOL. I. 18 
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on a pilgrim's weed, took his voyage, and when he got ashore 
was just upon the point of expiring. The Countess of Tripoljr 
came to the ship, took him by the hand; he lifted up his eyes, 
said he had been blest with a sight of her, he was satisfied, and 
so departed this life. What did the Countess of Tripoly upon 
this? She made him a splendid funeral; built him a tomb of 
porphyry ; put his epitaph upon it in Arabic verse ; had his 
sonnets curiously copied out, and illumined with letters of gold; 
was taken with melancholy, and turned nun. All this, madam, 
you may depend upon for a truth, and I send it to you in the 
very words of my author. 

I don't expect all this ^hould be punctually copied on either 
side, but methinks something like it is done already. The let- 
ters of gold, and the curious illumining of the sonnets, was not 
a greater token of respect than that I have paid to your ec- 
logues : they lie inclosed in a monument of red Turkey, written 
in my fairest hand; the gilded leaves arc opened with no less 
veneration than the pages of the sibyls ; like them, locked up 
and concealed from all prophane eyes; none but my own have 
beheld these sacred remains of yourself, and I should think it 
as great a wickedness to divulge them as to scatter abroad the 
ashes of my ancestors. As for the rest, if I have not followed 
you to the ends of the earth, 't is not my fault ; if I had, I might 
possibly have died as gloriously as JefFcry Rudcl ; and if I had 
so died, you might probably have done every thing for me that 
the Conntess of Tripoly did, except turning nun. 

But since our romance is like to have a more fortunate con- 
dasion, I desire you to take another course to express your 
fevour towards me; I mean, by bringing over the fair Cir- 
cassian we used to talk of. I was serious in that request, and 
will prove it by paying for her, if you will lay out my money 
so well for me. The thing shall be as secret as you please, and 
the lady made another half of me, that is, both my mistress and 
my servant, as I am both my own servant and my own master. 
But I beg you to look oftener than you use to do in your glass, 
in order to choose me one I may like. If you have any regard 
to my happiness, let there be something as near as possible to 
that face; but, if you please, the colours a little less vivid, the 
eyes a little less bright (such as reflection will show 'em) ; in 
short, let her be such a one as you seem in your own eyes, 
that is, a good deal less amiable than you are. Take care of 
this, if you have any regard to my quiet ; for otherwise, in- 
stead of being her master, I must be only her slave. 

I cannot end this letter without asking if you have received a 
box of books, together with letters, from Mr. Congreve and 
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myself? It was directed to Mr. Wortley at Constantinople, 
by a merchantship that set sail last June. Mr. Congreve, in 
fits of the gout, remembers you. Dr. Garth makes epigrams 
in prose when he speaks of you. Sir Robert Rich's lady loves 
you, though Sir Robert admires you. Mr. Craggs commemor- 
ates you with honour ; the Duke of Buckingham with praise ; 
I myself with something more. When people speal most 
highly of you, I think them sparing ; when I try myself to speak 
of you, I think I am cold and stupid. I think my letters have 
nothing in 'em, but I am sure my heart has so much, that t 
am vexed to find no better name for your friend and admirer, 
than Your friend and admirer, A POPB. 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

Belgrade Tillage, Jane 17, O. S. 

I HEARTILY beg your ladyship's pardon ; but I really could 
not forbear laughing heartily at your letter, and the commis-> 
sions you are pleased to honour me with. 

You desire me to buy you a Greek slave, who is to be mistress 
of a thousand good qualities. The Greeks are subjects, and 
not slaves. Those who arc to be bought in that manner, are 
ciihor such as are taken in war, or stolen by the Tartars from 
Russia, Circassia, or Georgia, and are such miserable, airk- 
ward, poor wretches, you would not think any of them worthy 
to be your house-maids. 'T is true that many thousands were 
taken in the Morea ; but they have been, most of them, re* 
deemed by the charitable contributions of the Christians, or 
ransomed by their own relations at Venice. The fine slaves 
that wait upon the great ladies, or serve the pleasures of the 
great men, are all bought at the age of eight or nine years old, 
and educated with great care, to accomplish them in singing, 
dancing, embroidery, etc. They are commonly Circassiaiw, 
and their patron never sells them, except it is as a punishment 
for some very great fault. If ever they grow weary of them, 
they cither present them to a friend, or give them their free- 
dom. Those that are exposed to sale at the markets are al- 
ways either guilty of some crime, or so entirely worthless that 
they are of no use at all. I am afraid you will doubt the truth 
of this account, which I own is very different from our com- 
mon notions in England; but it ts no less truth for all that. 

Your whole letter is full of mistakes from one end to the 
other. I see you have taken your ideas of Turkey from that 
worthy author Dumont, who nas wrote with equal ignorance 
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and confidence. 'T is a particular pleasure to roehcre, to road 
the voyages to the Levant, whicii are {generally so far removed 
from truth, and so full of absurdities, I am very well diverted 
with them. They never fail Giving you an account of the wo- 
men, whom, 't is certain, they never saw, and talking very 
wisely of the genius of the men, into whose company they are 
never admitted ; and very often describe mosques, which they 
dare not even peep into. The Turks are very proud, and will 
not converse with a stranger they are not assured Is consider- 
able in his own country. I speak of the men of distinction; 
for, as to the ordinary fellows ; you may imagine what ideas 
their conversation can give of the general genius of the 
people. 

As to the balm of Mecca, I will certainly send you some ; 
but it is not so easily got as you suppose it, and I cannot, in 
conscience, advise you to make use of it. I know not how it 
comes to have such universal applause. All the ladies of my 
acquaintance at London and Vienna have begged me to send 
pots of it to them. I have had a present of a small quantity 
(which, ni assure you, is very valuable) of the bei^t sort, and 
with great joy applied it to my face, expecting some wonderful 
effect to my advantage. The next morning the cliangc indeed 
was wonderful ; my face was swelled to a very exfraordinary 

size, and all over as red as my Lady II 's. Ic remained in 

this lamentable state three days, during which you may be 
sure I passed my time very ill. I believed it would never be 
otherways; and, to add to my mo; iiucaiion, Mr. 'Wortley re- 
proached my indiscretion without ceasing. IIow<*ver, my face 
is since in statu quo; nay, I am told by the ladies here, that it 
is much mended by the operation, which I confofs I cannot 
perceive in my looking-glass. Indeed, if one were to form an 
opinion of this balm from their faces, one should thklk very well 
of it. They all make use of it, and have the loveliest bloom in 
the world. For my parti never intend to endure the pain of 
it again ; let my complexion take its natural course, and decay 
in its own due lime. I have very little esteem for medicines 
of this nature ; but do as you please, madam ; only remember 
before you use it, that your face will not be such as you will 
care to show in the drawing-room for some days after. 

If one was to believe the women in this country, there is a 
surer way of making one's self beloved than by becoming 
handsome; though you know, that^s our method. But they 
pretend to the knowledge of secrets that, by way of enchant- 
ment, give them the entire empire over whom they please. 
For me, who am not very apt to believe in wonders, I cannot 
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find faith for this. I disputed the point last night with a lady, 
who really talks very sensibly on any other subject ; but she 
was downri{5ht angry with me, in that she did not perceive she 
had persuaded me of the truth of forty stories she told me of 
this kind ; and at last mentioned several ridiculous marriages, 
that there could be no other reason assigned for. I assured 
her, that in England, where we were entirely ignorant of all 
magic, where the climate is not half so warm, nor the women 
half so handsome, we were not without our ridiculous mar- 
riages ; and that we did not look upon it as any thing super- 
natural when a man played the fool for the sake of a woman. 
But my argtnncnts could not convince her against, as she said, 
her certain knowledge. To this she added, that she scrupled 
making use of charms herself; but that she could do it when- 
ever she pleAscd; and staring me in the face, said, with a very 
learned air, that no enchantments would have their effects upon 
me ; and that there were some people exempt from their power, 
but very few. You may imagine how I laughed at this dis- 
course; but all the women are of the same opinion. They don't 
pretend to any commerce with the devil ; but only that there 
are certain compositions adapted to inspire love. If one could 
send over a shipload of them, I fancy it would be a very quick 
way of raising an estate. What would not some ladies of our 
acquaintance give for such merchandize? 

Adieu, my dear Lady Rich, I cannot conclude my letter with 
a subject that affords more delightful scenes to the imagination. 
I leave you to figure to yourself the extreme court that will be 
made to me, at my return, if my travels should furnish me with 
such a useful piece of learning. 

I am, dear madam, yours, etc., etc. 



TO MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE. 

Pera of CoDslaDtinopIc, Jan. 4, O. S. 1715-lG. 

I AM infinitely obliged to you, dear Mrs. Thistlethwayte, for 
your entertaining letter. You are the only one of my corres- 
pondents that have judged right enough, to think I would gladly 
be informed of the news among you. All the rest of them tell 
me ^almost in the same words), that they suppose I know every 
thing. Why they are pleased to suppose in this manner, I can 
guess DO reason, except they are persuaded, that the breed of 
Mahomet's pigeon still subsists in this country, and that I re- 
ceive supernatural intelligence. 

I wish I could return your goodness with some diveriioo 
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a year, and has lain in once, and is bi[{ ogaio. AVhaiis most 
wonderful, is, the exeropiiun ihey ^eem to enjoy from the curse 
c.*ntaili'd on t!io sex. Tliey sec cili company on the day of their 
delivery, and, at the fortni^jht's end, return visits, set oui in 
their jewels and new clothes. I wish I may find the influence 
of tho climate in this particular. But I fear I shall continue an 
Kn{;!iMhwonian in that alF.ur, as well as I do in my dread of fire 
und phigue, whicli arc two things very liiile fcircd here. Most 
'ioM have had their houses burnt down once or twice, oc- 
led by their extraordinary way of warming; themselves. 
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which is neither by cliimneys nor stoves, bul by a certain ma- 
chine called a tcndour^ the height of two feet, in the form of a 
table, covered with a fine carpel or embroidery. This is made 
only of w ood, and they put into it a small quantity of hot ashes, 
and sit with their legs under the carpet. At this table they 
work, read, and very often sleep ; and, if they chance to dream, 
kick down the tcndour, and the hot ashes commonly set the 
house on fire. There were five hundred houses burnt in this 
manner about a fortnight ago, and I have seen several of the 
owners since, who seem not at all moved at so common a mis- 
fortune. They put their goods into a barky and see their houses 
burn with great philosophy, their persons being very seldom 
endangered, having no stairs to descend. 

But, having entertained you with things I don't like, it is but 
just I should tell you something that pleases me. The climate 
is delightful in the extremest degree. I am now sitting, this 
present fourth of January, with the windows open, enjoying 
the warm shine of the sun, while you are freezing over a sad 
sea-coal fire ; and my chamber is set out with carnations, roses, 
and jonquils, fresh from my garden. I am also charmed with 
many points of the Turkish law, to our shame be it spoken, 
better designed and better executed than ours ; particularly, 
the punishment of convicted liars (triumphant criminals in our 
country, (lod knows) : They are burnt in the forehead with a 
hot iron, when they are proved the authors of any notorious 
falsehoods. IIow many white foreheads should we see dis- 
figured, how many fine gentlemen would be forced to wear their 
wigs as low as their eye-brows, were this law in practice with 
usl I should go on to tell you many other parts of justice, but 
I most send for my midwife. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Pcra of Constantinople, March 10, 0. S. 1717. 

I UAVE not written to you, dear sister, these many months : 
— a groat piece of self-denial. But I know not where to direct, 
or what part of the world you are in. I have received no 
letter from you since that short note of April last, in which 
you tell me, that you are on the point of leaving England, and 
promise me a direction for the place you stay in; but I have 
in vain expected it till now ; and now I only learn from the 
gazette, that you are relumed, which induces me to venture 
this letter to your house at London. I had rather ten of my 
letters should be lost, than you imagine I don't write ; and I 
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think it is hard forluno if one in icn don't reach you. How- 
ever, I am resolved to keep liic copies, as testimonies of my ia- 
clination, to give you, to the utmost of my power, all the di- 
verting part of my travels, while you are exempt from all the 
fatigues and inconveniences. 

In the first place, then, I wish you joy of your niece ; for I 
was brought to bed of a daughter (1) five weeks ago. I don't 
mention this as one of my diverting adventures ; though I must 
own, that it is not half so mortifying hero as in England ; there 
being as much difference, as there is between a little cold in 
the head, which sometimes happens here, and the consumption 
cough, so common in London. Nobody keeps their house a 
month for lying-in ; and I am not so fond of any of our customs, 
as to retain them when they are not necessary. I returned my 
visits at three weeks' end; and, about four days ago, crossed 
the sea, which divides this place from Constantinople, to make 
a new one, where I had the good fortune to pick up many cu- 
riosities. 

I went to see the Sultana Hafiten, favourite of the late Em* 
peror Mustapha, who, you know (or perhaps you don't know), 
was deposed by his brother, the reigning Sultan, and died a 
few weeks after, being poisoned, as it was generally believed. 
This lady was, immediately Jifter his death, saluted with an ab- 
solute order to leave the seraglio, and choose herself a hus- 
band among the great men at the Porte. 1 suppose you may 
imagine her overjoyed at this proposal. — Quite the contrary. 

These women, who are called, and esteem themselves, 

queens, look upon this liberty as the greatest disgrace and 
aifront that can happen to them. She threw herself at the 
Sultan's feet, and begged him to poniard her, rather than use 
his brother's widow with that contempt. She rei)resented to 
him, in agonies of sorrow, that she was privileged from this 
misfortune, by having brought five princes into the Ottoman 
family ; but all the boys being dead, and only one girl surviv- 
ing, this excuse was not received, and she was compelled to 
make her choice. She chose Bekir Effendi, tlien secretarv of 
state, and above fourscore years old, to convince the world 
that she firmly intended to keep the vow she had made, of 
never suffering a second husband to approach her bed ; and 
since she must honour some subject so far as to bo called his 
wife, she would choose him as a mark of her gratitude, since 
it was he that had presented her, at the age of ten years, to 
ber last lord. But she never permitted him to pay her one vi- 

(1) Mary, afterwards married to John, Earl of Du(c. 
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sit ; thougli it is now fifteen years she has been in his house, 
where she passes her time in uninterrupted mournin{}, with a 
constancy very little known in Christendom, especially in a 
widow of one-and-twcnly, for she is now but thirty-six. Sho 
has no black eunuchs for her {[uand, her husband being obliged 
to respect her as a queen, and not to enquire at all into what is 
done in her apartment. 

• I was led into a large room, with a sofa the whole length of 
it, adorned with white marble pillars like a ruellcy covered 
with pale blue figured velvet on a silver ground, with cushions 
of the sam^ where I was desired to repose till the Sultana 
appeared, who had contrived this manner of reception to avoid 
rising up at my entrance, though she made me an inclination of 
her head when I rose up to her. I was very glad to observe 
a lady that had been distinguished by the favour of an Em- 
peror, to whom beauties were, every day, presented from all 
parts of the world. But she did not seem to me to have ever 
been half so beautiful as the fair Fatima I saw at Adrianople; 
though she had the remains of a fine face, more decayed by 
sorrow than time. But her dress was something so sur- 
prisingly rich, that I cannot forbear describing it to you. She 
wore a vest called donalma, which differs from a caftan by 
longer sleeves, and folding over at the bottom. It was of 
purple cloth, strait to her shape, and thick set, on each side, 
down to her feet, and round the sleeves, with pearls of the 
best water, of the same size as their buttons commonly are. 
You must not suppose, that I mean as large as those of my 

Lord , but about the bigness of a pea ; and to these buttons 

large loops of diamonds, in the form of those gold loops so 
common on birth-day coats. This habit was tied, at the waist, 
with two large tassels of smaller pearls, and round the arms 
embroidered witli large diamonds. Her shift was fastened 
at the bottom with a great diamond, shaped like a lozenge ; 
her girdle as broad as the broadest English ribband, entirely 
covered with diamonds. Round her neck she wore three 
chains, which reached to her knees : one of large pearl, at the 
bottom of which hung a fine coloured emerald, as big as a 
turkey-egg ; another, consisting of two hundred emeralds, 
closely joined together, of the most lively green, perfectly 
matched, every one as large as a half-crown piece, and as 
thick as three crown pieces ; and another of small emeralds, 
perfectly round. But her ear-rings eclipsed all the rest. They 
were two diamonds, shaped exactly like pears, as large as a 
big hazle-nut. Round her kalpac she had four strings of 
pearly the whitest and most perfect in the world, at least enough 
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to make four necklaces, every one as large as the Duchess of 
Marlborough's, and of the same shape, fastened with two roses, 
consisting of a large ruby for the middle stone, and round 
them twenty drops of clean diamonds to each. Besides tliis, 
her head-dress was covered with bodkins of emeralds and dia- 
monds. She wore large diamond bracelets, and had five rings 
on her fingers (except Mr. Pitt's) the largest I ever saw in my 
life. It is for jewellers to compute the value of tliese things ; 
but, according to the common estimation of jewels, in our part 
of the world, her whole dress must be worth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. This I am sure of, that no European 
Queen has half the quantity ; andthe Empress's jewels, thou(;h 
very fine, would look very mean near hers. 

She gave me a dinner of fifty dishes of meat, which (after 
their fashion] were placed on the table but one at a time, and 
was extremely tedious. But the magnificence of her table 
answered very well to that of her dress. The knives were of 
gold, and the hafts set with diamonds. But the piece (»f luxury 
which grieved my eyes, was the table-cloih and napkins, which 
were all tifiany, embroidered with silk and gold, in tlie finest 
manner, in natural flowers. It was with the utmost regret that 
I made use of these costly napkins, which were as finely 
wrought as the finest handkerchiefs that ever came out oi this 
country. You may be sure, that they were eniirely spoiled 
before dinner was over. The sherbet (which is the liquor ihey 
drink at meals) was served in china bowls ; but the covers and 
salvors massy gold. After dinner, water was brought in gold 
basous, and towels of the same kind with the napkins, which I 
very unwillingly wiped my hands upon ; and coffee was served 
in china, with gold soucoups. (i) 

The Sultana seemed in a very good humour, and talked to 
mo with the utmost civility. I did not omit this opportunity of 
learning all that I possibly could of the seraglio, which is so en- 
tirely unknown among us. She assured me, that the story of 
the SuUan*s throning a handkerchief is altogether iabulous ; 
and the manner, upon that occasion, no other than this : lie 
sends the kyslar agUj to signify to the lady the honour he in- 
tends her. She is immediately complimented upon it by the 
others, and led to the bath, where she is perfumed and dress- 
ed in the most magnificent and becoming manner. The Em- 
peror precedes his visit by a royal present, and then comes into 
her apartment : neither is there any jiuch thing as her creepin{; 
in at the bed's fool. Slie said, thai tlie Ursi ho made choice of 

^1) Saucers. 
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was always afterward the first in rank, and not the mother of 
the eldest son, as other writers would make us believe. Some- 
times the Sultan diverts himself in the company of all his la- 
dies, who stand in a circle round him. And she confessed, 
they were ready to die with envy and jealousy of the happy she 
that he distinguished by any appearance of preference. But 
this seemed to me neither belter nor worse than the circles in 
most courts, where the glance of the monarch is watched, and 
every smile is waited for with impatience, and envied by those 
who cannot abtain it. 

She never mentioned the Sultan without tears in her eyes, 
yet she seemed very fond of the discourse. **My past hap- 
piness," said she, ** appears a dream to me. Yet I cannot for- 
get, that I was beloved by the greatest and most lovely of man- 
kind. I was chosen from all the rest, to make all his campaigns 
with him ; and I would not survive him, if I was not passion- 
ately fond of the princess my daughter. Yet all my tenderness 
for her was hardly enough to make me preserve my life. When 
I left him, I passed a whole twelvemonth without seeing the 
li|;ht. Time hath softened my despair; yet I now pass some 
days every week in tears, devoted to the memory of my Sultan." 

There was no affectation in these words. It was easy to see 
she was in a deep melancholy, though her good humour made 
her willing to divert me. 

She asked me to walk in her garden, and one of her slaves 
immediately brought her a pellice of rich brocade lined with 
sables. I waited on her into the garden, which had nothing in 
it remarkable but the fountains ; and from thence she showed 
me all her apartments. In her bed-chamber, her toilet was 
displayed, consisting of two looking-glasses, the frames covered 
with pearls, and her night talpoche set with bodkins of jewels, 
and near it three vests of fine sables, every one of which is, at 
least, worth a thousand dollars (two hundred pounds English 
money). I don't doubt but these rich habits were purposely 
placed in sight, though they seemed negligently thrown on the 
sofa. When I took my leave of her, I was complimented with 
perfumes, as at the Grand-Vizier's, and presented with a very 
fine embroidered handkerchief. Her slaves were to the num- 
ber of thirty, besides ten little ones, the eldest not above seven 
years old. These were the most beautiful girls I ever saw, all 
richly dressed ; and I observed that the Sultana took a great 
deal of pleasure in tliese lovely children, which is a vast ex- 
pense; for there is not a handsome girl of that age to be bought 
under a hundred pounds sterling. They wore little garlands 
of flowers, and their own hair, braided, i^bich was all their 
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head-dress : but their habits were all of gold staffs. These 
served her coffee, kneeling; brought water when she wash- 
ed, etc. It is a ^^reai part of the work of the elder slaves to 
take care of these young girls, to learn them to embroider, and 
to ser^e them as carefully as if they were children of the fa- 
milv. 

Now, do you imagine I have entertained you, all this while, 
with a relation that has, at least, received many embellishments 
from mv hand ? This, vou will sav, is but too like the Arabian 
Tales: these embroidered napkins! and a jewel as large as a 
turkey's egg:— You forget, dear sister, those very tales were 
written by an author of this country, and excepting the en- 
chantments' are a real representation of the manners here. 
We travellers are in verv hard circumstances : If we sav no- 
thing but what has been said before us, \re are dull, and we have 
obterved nothing. If we tell any thing new, we are laughed at 
as fabulous and romantic, not allowing either for the difference 
of ranks, which affords difference of company, or more curio- 
sity, or the change of customs, that happen every twenty years 
in every country. But the truth is, people judge of travellers, 
exactly with the same candour, good nature, and impartiality, 
they judge of their neighbours upon all occasions. For my 
part, if I live to return amongst you, I am so well acquainted 
with the morals of all my dear friends and acquaintances, that 
lam resolved to tell them nothing at all, to avoid the imputa- 
tion (which their charitv would ceriainlv incline them to; of 
my telling too much. But I depend upon your knowing me 
enough, to believe whatever I seriously assert for truth ; though 
I give you leave to be surprised at an account so new to you. 

But what would you say if I told you, that I have been in a 
harem, where the winter apartment was wainscoted with inlaid 
work of mother-of-pearl, ivory of different colours, and olive 
wood, eiacily like the Httle boxes you have seen brought out of 
this country ; and in whose rooms designed for summer, the 
walls are all crusted with japan china, the roofs gilt, and the 
floors spread with the finest Persian carpets ? Yet there is 
nothing more true ; such is the palace of my lovely friend, the 
fair Fatima, whom I was acquainted with at Andrianople. I 
went to visit her yesterday ; and, if possible, she appeared to mo 
handsomer than before. She met me at the door of her cham- 
ber, and, giving me her hand with the best grace in the world 
■— ''You Christian ladies,'* said she, with a smile thatmade her 
as beautiful as an angel, '' have the repuiation of inconstancy, 
and I did not expect, whatever goodness you expressed for me 
at Andrianople, that I should ever see you again. But I am now 
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convinced that I have really the happiness of pleasing yoa; 
and, if you knew how I speak of you amongst our ladies, you 
>vould be assured that you do mc justice in making me your 
friend." She placed me in the corner of the sofa, and I spent 
the afternoon in her conversation, with the greatest pleasure 
in the world. 

The Sultana Ilafiten is, what one would naturally expect to 
find a Turkish lady, willing to oblige, but not knowing how to 
go about it; and it is easy to see in her manner, that she has 
lived excluded from the world. But Fatima has all the polite- 
ness and good-breeding of a court, with an air that inspires, 
at once, respect and tenderness ; and now, that I understand 
her language, I find her wit as agreeable as her beauty. She 
is very curious after the manners of other countries, and has 
not the partiality for her own, so common in Utile minds. A 
(jreek that I carried with me, who had never seen her before 
(nor could have been admitted now, if she had not been in my 
train), showed that surprise at her beauty and manners, which 
is unavoidable at the first sight, and said to me in Italian, 
" This is no Turkish /ady, she is certainly some Christian." 
Fatima guessed she spoke of her, and asked what she said. I 
would not have told her, thinking she would have been no 
better pleased with the compliment, than one of our court 
beauties to be told she had the air of a Turk ; but the Greek 
lady told it to her ; and she smiled, saying, '* It is not the first 
time I have heard so : my mother tvas a Poloneze, taken at the 
siege of Caminiec ; and my father used to rally me, saying. 
He believed his Christian wife had found some gallant; for 
that I had not the air of a Turkish girl" I assured her, that 
if all the Turkish ladies were like her, it was absolately neces- 
sary to confine them from public view, for the repose of man- 
kind ; and proceeded to tell her what a noise such a face as 
hers would make in London or Paris. ** leant believe you/' 
replied she agreeably ; " if beauty was so much valued in your 
country, as you say, they trould never have suffered you to 
leave it." Perhaps, dear sister, you laugh at my vanity in 
repeating this compliment ; but I only do it as I think it very 
well turned, and give it you as an instance of the spirit of her 
conversation. 

Her house was magnificently furnished, and very well fan- 
cied ; her winter rooms being furnished with figured velvet, on 
gold grounds, and those for summer with fine Indian quilting, 
embroidered with gold. The houses of the great Turkish la- 
dies are kept dean with as much nicety as those in Holland. 
This was situated in a high part of the town ; and from the 
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window of her sammcr apartment wc had the prospect of the 
sea, the islands, and the Asian mountains. 

My letter is insensibly grown so long, I am ashamed of it. 
This is a very bad symptom. 'Tis well if I don't degenerate 
into a downright storyteller. It may be, our proverb, that 
knowledge is no burthen, may be true as to one's self, but 
knowing too much is very apt to make us troublesome to other 
people. I am, etc., etc. 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

Peri, March 16, 8. 1717. 

I AM extremely pleased, my dear lady, that you have at 
length found a commission for me that I can answer without 
disappointing your expectations ; though I must tell you, that it 
18 not 80 easy as perhaps you think it ; and that if my curiosity 
had not been more diligent than any other stranger's has ever 
yet been, I must have answered you with an excuse, as I was 
forced to do when you desired me to buy you a Greek slave. I 
have got for you, as you desire, a Turkish love-letter, which I 
have put into a little box, and ordered the captain of the Smyr- 
niote to deliver it to you with this letter. The translation of it 
18 literally as follows : The first piece you should pull out of 
the purse is a little pearl, which is in Turkish called Ingi, and 
mast be understood in this manner : 

Ingi, Scnsin Gazclcrin gingi 

Pearl, Fairest of the young, 

Carcmflly Carcmnisen cararcn y6k 
Clove, Conge gulsum timarin yok 

Benscnjr chok than scverim 

Senin benden, habcrin jok. 

You are as slender as the clove I 

You are an unblown rose I 

I have long loved you, and ycu have not knoum it I 

Pol, Derdimc derman bol 

Jonquily Have piiy on my passion ! 

Klhat, Birlerom sabat sahat 

Papery I faint every hour I 

Ermas, Ver biie bir umut 

Pear, Give me some hope. 

Jabuo, Dcrdindcn oldum zabnn 

Soap, I am sick with love, 

Chcmar, Den ollyim siie umur 

Coaly May I die, and all my yean he yov/rs I 
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Gul, 
A rote. 


Ben aglarmn sen gul 

May you he pleased, and your sorrotos mine I 


Ilasir, 
A straw, 


Oliim Sana yazir 

Suffer me to be your slave. 


Jo ho. 
Cloth, 


Ustunc bulunmaz paha 
Your price is not to he found. 


Tarlsin, 
Cinnamon, 


Sen ghel ben chekeim sealn harlsin 
Bi4 my fortune is yours. 


(iiro, 
-1 match. 


Esking-ilen oldum {^hira 

/ bum, I burn 1 my flame consumes me ! 


Sirma, 
Gold thread. 


Uzunu benden a yirma 
f Don't turn away your face from me. 


Salcb, 
Hair, 


Bazmazum falch 
Crotcn of my head! 


Uzum, 
Grape, 


Benim iki Gazom 
I^Iy two eyes ! 


Til, 
Gold tcire. 


Ulugorum tez gbel 
/ die — come quickly. 


Bcl)cr, 
Pepper, 


And, by way of postscript : 

Bizc bir dogm haber 
Send me an answer. 



You sec this letter is all in verse, and I can assure you there 
is as much fancy shown in the choice of them, as in the most 
studied expressions of our letters ; there being, I believe, a 
million of verses designed for this use. There is no colour, no 
flower, no weed, no fruit, herb, pebble, or feather, that has 
not a verse belonging to it ; and you may quarrel, reproach, 
or send letters of passion, friendship, or civility, or even of 
news, without ever inking your fingers. 

I fancy you are now wondering at my profound learning ; 
but, alas I dear madam, I am almost fallen into the misfortune 
so common to the ambitious ; while they are employed on dis- 
tant insignificant conquests abroad, a rebellion starts up at 
home ; — I am in great danger of losing my English. I find 'tis 
not half so easy to me, to write in it as it was a twelvemonth 
ago. I am forced to study for expressiong, and must leave off 
all other languages, and try to learn my mother tongue. Hu- 
man understanding is as much limited as human power or 
human strength. The memory can retain but a certain num-^ 
ber of images ; and t*is as impossible for one human creature 
to be perfect master of ten different languages, as to have in 
perfect subjection ten different kingdoms, or to fight against ten 
men at a time : I am afraid I shall at last know none as I should 
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do. I live in a place ihat very well represents the lower of 
Babel : In Pera they speak Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, Arme- 
nian, Arabic, Persian, Russian, Sclavonian, Walachian, Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, English, Italian, Hungarian ; and, what 
is worse, there are ten of these languages spoken in my own 
family. My grooms are Arabs ; my footmen, French, English, 
and Germans ; my nurse an Armenian ; my housemaids Rus- 
sians ; half a dozen other servants, Greeks ; my steward, an 
Italian ; my janisaries, Turks ; so that I live in the perpetual 
hearing of this medley of sounds, which produces a very extra- 
ordinary effect upon the people that are born here ; for ihey 
learn all these languages at the same time, and without know- 
ing any of them well enough to write or read in it. There 
are very few men, women, or even children, here, that have 
not the same compass of words in five or six of them. I know 
myself several infants of three or four years old, that speak 
Italian, French, Greek, Turkish, and Russian, which last they 
learn of their nurses, who arc generally of that country. This 
seems almost incredible to you, and is, in my mind, one of the 
most curious things in this country, and takes ofF very much 
from the merit of our ladies who set up for such extraordinary 
geniuses, upon the credit of some superficial knowledge of 
French and Italian, 

As I prefer English to all the rest, I am extremely mortified 
at the daily decay of it in my head, where I'll assure you 
(with grief of heart) it is reduced to such a small number of 
words, I cannot recollect any tolerable phrase to conclude my 
letter with, and am forced to tell your ladyship very bluntly, 
that I am, Yours, etc., etc. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

At length I have heard from my dear Lady Bristol for the 
first time. I am persuaded you have had the goodness to 
write before, but I have had the ill fortune to lose your letters. 
Since my last, I have staid quietly at Constantinople, a city that 
I ought in conscience to give your ladyship a right notion of, 
since I know you can have none but what is partial and mistaken 
from the writings of travellers. 'Tis certain there are many 
people that pass years here in Pera, without having ever seen 
it, and yet ihoy all pretend to describe it. 

Pera, Tophana, and Galata, wholly inhabited by Franti (1) 

(1) A term ioducrimiaalcly applied to all European settlers in the 
Turkish dominions. 
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Christians (and which, to(j;cthcr, make the appearance of a 
very fine town), are divided from it by the sea, which is not 
above half so broad as the broadest part of tlie Thames; but 
the Christian men arc loth to hazard the adventures they 
sometimes meet with amongst the levents or seamen (worse 
monsters than our watermen) , and the women must cover ther 
faces to go there, which they have a perfect aversion to do. 
'Tis true they wear veils in Pera, but they are such as only 
serve to show their beauty to more advantage, and would not 
be permitted in Constantinople. These reasons deter almost 
every creature from seeing it ; and the French ambassadress 
will return to France, I believe, without ever having been 
there. 

You 11 wonder, madam, to hear me add, that I have been 
there very often. The asmacky or Turkish veil, is become 
not only very easy but agreeable to me; and, if it was not, I 
would be content to endure some inconveniency to gratify a 
passion that is beceme so powerful with me, as curiosity. And 
indeed, the pleasure of going in a barge to Chelsea is not com- 
parable to that of rowing upon the canal of the sea here, where, 
for twenty miles together, down the Bosphorus, the most 
beautiful variety of prospects present themselves. The Asian 
side is covered with fruit-trees, villages, and the most de- 
lightful landscapes in nature ; on the European, stands Coa- 
stantinople, situated on seven hillc?. The unequal heights 
make it seem as large again as it is (though one of the largest 
cities in the world), showing an agreeable mixture of gardens^ 
pine and cypress-trees, palaces, mosques, and public build- 
ings, raised one above another, with as much beauty and ap- 
pearance of symmetry as your ladyship ever saw in a cabinet^ 
adorned by the most skilful hands, w here jars show themselves 
above jars, mixed with canisters, babies, and candlesticks. 
This is a very odd comparison; but it gives me an exact idea 
of the thing. 

I have taken care to see as much of the seraglio as is to be 
seen. It is ou a point of land running into the sea ; a palace 
of prodigious extent, but very irregular. The gardens take in 
a largo compass of ground, full of high cypress-trees, which is 
all I know of them. The buildings are all of white stone, 
leaded on the top, with gilded turrets and spires, which look 
very magnificent ; and, indeed, I believe there is no Christian 
king's palace half so large. There are six large courts in it, 
all built round, and set with trees, having galleries of stone; 
one of these for the guard, another for the slaves, another 
for the officers of the kitchen, another for tl^ stables, the fifth 
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for the divan, and the sixth for the apartment destined for aa- 
diences. On the ladies* side tliere are at least as many more, 
^ith distinct courts belonging to their eunachs and attendants, 
their kitchens, etc. 

The next remarkable structure is that of St. Sophia, which 
is verv difficult to see. I was forced to send three times to 
the caimaikam the };overnor of the to^n', and he assembled 
the chief effendis, or heads of the law, and enquired of the 
mufti whether it was lawful to permit it. They passed some 
days in this important debate: but I insisting on my request/ 
permission was granted. I can t be informed why the Turks 
are more delicate on the subject of this mosque than on any 
of the others, where what Christian pleases may enter -with- 
out scruple. I fancy they imagine that, having been once con- 
secrated, people, on pretence of curiosity, might profane it 
with prayers, particularly to those saints who are still very 
visible in Mosaic work, and no other way defaced but by the 
decays of time ; for it is absolutely false, though so universally 
asserted, that the Turks defaced all the images that they fotmd 
in the city. The dome of St. Sophia is said to be one hundred 
and thirteen feet diameter, built upon arches, sustained by vast 
pillars of marble, the pavement and staircase marble. There 
are two rows of galleries, supported with pillars of parly-co- 
loured marble, and ihe whole roof Mosaic work, part of which 
decays very fast, and drops down. They presented me a hand- 
ful of it ; its composition seems to me a sort of glass, or that 
paste with which they make counterfeit jewels. They show- 
here the tomb of the Emperor Constantine, for which they 
have a great veneration. 

This is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated build- 
ing; bat I understand architecture so little, that I am afraid 
of talking nonsense in endeavouring to speak of it particularly. 
Perhaps I am in tiie wron;^, but some Turkish mosques please 
me better. That of Sultan Solynian is an exact square, with 
four fine towers in the angles; in the midst is a noble 
cupola, supi)ortod with beautiful marble pillars; two lesser 
at the ends, sup}X)rted in the same manner: the pavement and 
gallery round the mosque of marble ; under the great cupola is 
a fountain, adorned with such fine coloured pillars, that 1 can 
hardly think them natural marble; on one side is the pulpit, of 
white marble, and on the other, the little gallery for the Grand- 
Signior. A fine staircase K^ads to it, and it is built np with 
gilded lattices. At the upper end is a sort of altar, where the 
name of God is written ; and before ii stand two candlesticks 
as high as a man, with was candles as thick as three flaoH 
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beaux. The pavement is spread with fine caq)cts, and the 
mosque illuminated with a vast number of lamps. The court 
leading to it is very spacious, with galleries of marble, of green 
columns, covered with twenty-eight leaded cupolas on two 
sides, and a fine fountain of basins in the midst of it. 

This description may serve for all the mosques in Constan- 
tinople. The model is exactly the same, and they only differ 
in largeness and richness of materials. That of the Yalidi- 
Sultan is the largest of all, built entirely of marble, the most 
prodigious, and, I think the most beautiful structure I ever 
saw, be it spoken to the honour of our sex, for it was founded 
by the mother of Mahomet IV. Between friends, St. Paul's 
church would make a pitiful figure near it, as any of our squares 
would do near the atlerdan, (1) or place of horses [at signifying 
a horse in Turkish). This was the hippodrome in the reign of 
the Greek emperors. In the midst of it is a brazen column, of 
three serpents twisted together, with their mouths gaping. Tis 
impossible to learn why so odd a pillar was erected ; the Greeks 
can tell nothing but fabulous legends when they are asked the 
meaning of it, and there is no sign of its having ever had any 
inscription. At the upper end is an obelisk of porphyry, proba- 
bly brought from Egypt, the hieroglyphics all very entire, which 
I look upon as mere ancient puns. It is placed on four little 
brazen pillars, upon a pedestal of square free-stone, fiiU of 
fii][ures in bas-relief on two sides; one square representing a 
battle, another an assembly. The others have inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin ; the last f took in my pocket-book, and it 
is as follows : 

DIFFICILIS QCO?IDA!>l, DOMIMS PAKkRK SRRF.lfIS 

JCSSnS, FT RXTITtCT.'S PALMAM PORTARR TVRANIfIS 

OM!VIA TIIEODOSIO CEDU.f T, SOBOI.IQUR Pl-RENZII. (2) 

Your lord will interpret these lines. Don't fancy they are a 
love-letter to him. 

All the figures have their heads on ; and I cannot forbear 
reflecting again on the impudence of authors, who all say they 
have not ; but I dare swear the greatest part of them never 

(1) More commonly called ** Atmdidan." 
(*2) Two more lines were probably concealed at the time. This in- 
scription concludes 

TEaDK?flS 8IC VICTCS EGO DOMITCSQUK DirDl'S 
lUDICR SUB PROCLO SVPERA8 l^LATUS AD AURAS, 

which i« R translation from another in Greek, on the oppoailc square of the 
base. 
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saw them ; but took the report from the Greeks^ vho resist, 
viih incredible foriitude, the convictioQ of their own eyes, 
whenever they have invented lies to the dishonour of their 
enemies. Were you to believe them, there is nothing worth 
seeing in Constantinople but Sancta Sophia, though there are 
several large and, in my opinion, more beautiful mosques in 
that city. That of Sultan Achmei has this particularity, that 
its gales are of brass. In all these mosques there are little 
chapels, where are the tombs of the founders and their families, 
with wax candles burning before them. 

The exchanges are all noble buildings, full of fine alleys, the 
greatest part supported with pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. 
Every trade has its distinct alley, where the merchandize is 
disposed in the same order as in the New Exchange at London. 
The beslsten, or jewellers* quarter, shows so much riches, such 
a vast quantity of diamonds, and all kinds of precious stones, 
that they dazzle the sight. The embroiderers' is also very 
glittering, and people walk here as much for diversion as bu- 
siness. The markets are most of them handsome squares, and 
admirably well provided* perhaps better than in any other part 
€f the world. 

I know you *11 expect I should say something particular of 
the slaves ; and you will imagine me half a Turk when I don*t 
speak of it with the same horror other Christians have done 
iM'fore me. But I cannot forbear applauding the humanity of 
the Turks to these creatures ; they are never Ul used, and their 
slavery is, in my opinion, no worse than servitude all over the 
world. Tis true they have no wages; but they give them 
yearly clothes to a higher value than our salaries to our ordi- 
nary servants. But you *11 object, that men buy women ttitk 
an cyr to eriL In my opinion they are bought and sold as pub- 
licly and as infamously in all our Christian great cities. 

1 must add to the description of Constantinople, that the his- 
torual fiillar is no more (1). It dropped down about two years 
before 1 came to this part of the world. I have seen no other 
footsteps of antiquity except the aqueducts, which are so vast, 
that I am apt to believe they are yet more ancient than the 
liroek empire. The Turks, indeed, have clapped in some 
stones with Turkish inscriptions, to give their natives the honour 
of so great a work ; but the deceit is easily discovered. 

The other public buildings are the h&nns and monasteries ; the 

(i) The Arcadian colonui, bailt ia 404 aOcr tho model of those of 
Tr^an and Anloninas at Rome. The sbaQ oT it was entiretj taken down 
IR 1093, having become ruinooi by oartbqoakes and fire. 
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first are very large and numerous ; the second few in number, 
and not at all magnificent. I had the curiosity to visit one of 
them, and to observe the devotions of the dervises, which are 
as whimsical as any at Rome. These fellows have permission 
to marry, but are confined to an odd habit, which is only a 
piece of coarse white cloth wrapped about them, with their legs 
and arms naked. Their order has few other rules, except that 
of performing their fantastic rites every Tuesday and Friday, 
which is done in this manner : They meet together in a large 
hall, where they all stand with their eyes fixed on the ground, 
and their arms across, while the imauniy or preacher, reads 
part of the Alcoran from a pulpit placed in the midst; and when 
he has done, eight or ten of them make a melancholy concert 
with their pipes, which are no unmusical instruments. Then 
he reads again, and makes a short exposition on what he has 
read ; after which they sing and play 't ill their superior (the only- 
one of them dressed in green) rises and begins a sort of solemn 
dance. They all stand about him in a regular figure; and 
while some play, the others tie their robe (which is very wide) 
fast round their waist, and begin to turn round with an ama- 
zing swiftness, and yet with great regard to the music, moving . - 
slower or faster as the tune is played. This lasts above an 
hour without any of them showing the least appearance of gid- 
diness, which is not to be wondered at, when it is considered 
they are all used to it from their infancy ; most of them being 
devoted to his way of life from their birth. There turned 
amongst them some little dervfees, of six or seven years old, 
who seemed no more disordered by that exercise than the 
others. At the end of the ceremony they shout out. There is 
no other god but God^ and Mahomet is his prophet ; after which 
they kiss the superior's hand and retire. The whole is per- 
formed with the most solemn gravity. Nothing can be more 
austere than the form of these people; they never raise their 
•yes, and seem devoted to contemplation. And as ridiculous 
as this is in description, there is something touching in the air 
of submission and mortification they assume. 

This letter is of a horrible length ; but you may burn it when 
you have read enough, etc.> etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

I AM now preparing to leave Constantinople, and perhaps 
you will accuse me of hypocrisy when I tell you *tis ynih regret ; 
but as I am used to the air, and have learnt the language, I am 
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easy here ; and as much as I love travelling, I tremble at the 
inconveniences attending so great a journey with a numerous 
fomily, and a little infant hanging at the breast. However I 
endeavour upon this occasion to do as I have hitherto done in 
all the odd turns of my life ; turn them, if 1 can, to my diver* 
sion. In order to this, I ramble every day, wrapped up in my 
ferigee and asmack, about Constantinople, and amuse myself 
with seeing all that is curious in it. 

I know you will expea that this declaration should be fol- 
lowed with some account of what I have seen. But I am in no 
humour to copy what has been writ so often over. To what 
purpose should 1 tell you that Constantinople is the ancient 
Byzantium? that *t is at present the conquest of a race of people, 
supposed Scythians ? that there are five or six thousand 
mosques in it? that Sancta Sophia was founded by Justi- 
nian? etc. ril assure you His not for want of learning that I 
forbear writing all these bright things. I could also, with 
very little trouble, turn over Knolles and Sir Paul Rycaui, to 
give you a list of Turkish emperors; but I will not tell you 
what you may find in every author that has writ of this coun- 
try. I am more inclined, out of a true female spirit of contra- 
diction, to tell you the falsehood of a great part of what you 
find in authors ; as, for instance, in the admirable Mr. Hill, (1} 
who so gravely asserts, that he saw in Sancta Sophia a sweating 
pillar, very balsamic for disordered heads. There is not the 
least tradition of any such matter; and I suppose it was re- 
vealed to him in vision during his wonderful stay in the Egyp- 
tian catacombs ; for I am sure he never heard of any such 
miracle here. 

'Tis also very pleasant to observe how tenderly he and all 
his brethren voyage-writers lament the miserable confinement 
of the Turkish ladies, who are perhaps more free than any 
ladies in the universe, and are the only women in the world 
that lead a life of uninterrupted pleasure exempt from cares ; 
their whole time being spent in visiting, bathing, or the agree- 
able amusement of spending money, and inventing new fashions. 
A husband would be thought mad that exacted any degree of 
economy from his wife, whose expences are noway limited but 

(1) Aaron Hill (ravelled to Constantinople at tUc age of fifteen, and 
YiSks received >vith kindness by liis relative Lord Paget, at (hat time our 
ambassador to the Porte. He returned to England in 1703 in the suite, 
and soon afterward piilJislied his ** Account of Turkey," in folio, a 
very crude and juvenile pcrformauce. He Uv«d, however, to write 
Zara and Jllerope« tragedies; which had contiderablo success ou the- 
BngUsh stage. 
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by her own foncy. 'Tis hin business lo get money, and hers 
10 Bpond il : and this nobler prero;^aiivc extends itself to the 
very meanest of ihe sex. llere is a fellow that carries embroi- 
dered handkerchiefs upon his l)ack to sell. And, as miserable 
a figure as you may supiiosc such a mean dealer, yet I'll assure 
you his wife scorns to wear any thing less than cloth of gold; 
has her ermine furs, and a very handsome set of jewels for her 
head. Tis true they have no places but the bagnios, and these 
can only be seen by their own sex ; however, that is a diversion 
they lake great pleasure in. 

I was three days ago at one of the finest in the town, and 
had ihe opportunity of seeing a Turkish bride received there, 
and all the ceremony used on ihat occasion, which made me 
recollect the cpiihatamium of Helen, by Theocritus; and it 
seems to me, that the same customs have continued ever since. 
All tho she-friends, relations and acquaintance of the two fa- 
milies, newly allied, meet at the bagnio; several others go out 
of curiosity, and I believe there were ihat day two hundred 
women. Those Ihat were or had been married placed ihem- 
seives round the rooms on the marble sofas; hut the virgins 
very hastily threw off ihcir clothes, and appeared without other 
ornament or covering than their own long hair braided with 
jicarl or ribbon. Two of ihem met the bride al the door, con- 
ducted by her mother and another grave relation. She was a 
beautiful maid of about seventeen, very richly dressed, and 
shining with jewels, bul was presently reduced lo the state of 
nature. Twoolliers filled silver gilt pots with perfume, and 
began the procession, the rest following in pairs, to the number 
of thirty. The leaders sung an epiihalamium, answered by the 
others in chorus, and the two last led the fair bride, her eyes 
fixed on the ground, wiih a charming affectation of modesty. 
In this order they marched round the three largest rooms of 
the bagnio. 'T is not easy lo represent lo you the beauty of Ihis 
sight, most of them being well proportioned and white skinned ; 
all oi Ihem perfectly smooth and polished by the frequent use of 
bathing. After having mad' iheir tour, Ihe bride was again 
led to every matron round the rooms, who saluted her with a 
compliment and a present, some of jewels, others of pieces of 
stuff, handkerchiefs, or lillle gallantries of that nature, which 
she thanked them for, by kissing their hands. 

I was very well pleased with having seen this ceremony; 
and, you may believe me, the Turkish ladies have al least as 
much wit and civility, nay lii)erty, as among us. 'Tis true, the 
same customs that give them so many opportunities of grati- 
fying their evil inclinations (if they have any), also put it very 
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fully in the power of their husbands to reren^e themselTes if 
thev are di^overed: sad I doiic*i doabt but ther suffer some- 
Umes for their indiscreiions in a very severe maoner. About 
two ■unths ago, there was found at day break, noi very far 
from my house, the bleedin,^ body of a young woman, naked, 
only wrapped in a coarse sheet, with two wounds of a knife, 
one in her side and another in her breast. She was not quite 
cold, and was so ^urprisin;]Iy beautiful, that there were Tery 
few men in Pera that did not go to look upon her; bat it was 
not possible for any body to know her, no wonian*s face being 
known. She was supposed to have been brouf;ht in the dead 
of the night from t!ie Constantinople side and laid there. Very 
little enquiry was made about the murderer, and the corpse was 
privately buried without nobe. Murder is never pursued by 
the king's officers as with us. T is the business of the next re- 
lations to revenge the dead person ; and if they like better to 
compound the matter for monevi'as they generally do;, there 
is no more said of it. One would imagine this defect in their 
government should make such tragedies ver\- frequent, yet they 
are extremely rare ; which is enough to prove the people are 
not naturally crnel. Neither do I think in many other parti- 
culars they deserve the barbarous character we give them. I 
am well acquainted with a Christian woman of quality who 
made it her choice to live with a Turkish husband, and is a 
very agreeable sensible lady. Her story is so extraordinary, 
I cannot forbear relating it; but I promise you it shall be in as 
few words as I can possibly express it. 

She is a Spaniard, and was at Naples with her family when 
that kingdom was part of the Spanish dominion. Coming from 
thence in a felucca, accompanied by her brother, they were at- 
tacked by the Turkish admiral, boarded, and taken. — And 
now, how shall I modestly tell you the rest of her adventure ? 
The same accident happened to her that happened to the fair 
Lucrclia so many years before her. But she was too good a 
Christian to kill herself, as that heathenish Roman did. The 
admiral was so much charmed with the beauty and long-suffer- 
ing of the fair captive, that, as his first compliment, he gave 
immediate Uberly to her brother and attendants, who made 
haste to Spain, and in a few months sent the sum of four thou- 
sand ])ounds sterling as a ransom for his sister. The Turk 
look the money, which he presented to her, and told her she 
was at liberty. But the lady very discreetly weighed the dif- 
ferent treatment she was likely to find in her native country. 
Her relations (as the kindest thing they could do for her in her 
present circumstances) ^^ould certainly confine her to a nun-- 
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nery for the rest of her days. Her infidel lover was very 
Iiandsomc, very tender, very fond of her, and lavished at her 
feel all iho Turkish magnitieence. She answered him very re- 
solulcly, ihatherliberiy was not so precious lo hor as her ho- 
nour ; thai he could no way restore ihal but by marrying her; 
and she iherefore desired him lo accept the ransom as her 
{loriion, and give her the satisfaction of knowing, that no man 
could boast of her favours without being her husband. Tho 
admiral was transported at this kind offer, and sent back the 
money lo her relations, sayins;, he was too happy in her pos- 
session. He married her, and never look any other wife, and 
(as she says berselF) she never had reason to repent the choice 
she made. He left her some years after one of the richest 
widows in Constantinople. But there is no remaining honour- 
ably a single woman, and that consideration has obliged her 
to marry the present captain pasha (t. e. admiral], his suc- 
cessor. — I am afraid that you will think my friend fell in love 
with her ravishcr ; but T am willing to lake her word for it, 
that she aoled wholly on principles of honour, though 1 think 
»hc might be reasonably touched at his generosity, which is 
often found among the Turks of rank. 

'Tis a degree of generosity to tell the truth, and 'tis very 
rare that any Turk will assert a solemn falsehood. I don't 
speak of the lowest sort ; for as there is a great deal of igno- 
rance, there is very little virtue amongst them; and false wit- 
nesses are much cheaper than in Christendom, those wretches 
not being punished {even when they are publicly detected} with 
the rigour they ought to be. 

Now I am speaking of their law, I don't know whether I 
have ever mentioned to you one custom peculiar to their coun- 
try, I mean adoption, very common amongst the Turks, and 
yet more amongst the Greeks and Armenians. Not having it 
in ihcir power to give their estates to a friend or distant rela- 
tion, to avoid its falling into the (Jirand Signior's treasury, when 
they are not likely to have any children of their own, they 
choose some preity child of cither sex among the meanest 
people, and carry the child and its parents before the cadi, and 
there declare they receive it for their heir. The parents at the 
liame lime renounce all future claim to it; a writing is drawn 
and witnessed, and a child thus adopted cannol be disinherited. 
Yet 1 have s?en some common beggars ihai have refused lo 
part wilh their children in this manner to some of the richest 
among the Greeks (so powerful is ihe instinctive affection that 
is natural to parents] , though the adopting fathers are generally 
very tender to these children of their fouls, as they call them. 
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I own this custom pleases me much better than oar absurd one 
of following our name. Methinks *tis much more reasonable 
to make happy and rich an infant whom I educate afler my own 
manner, brought up (in the Turkish phrase) upon my knees. 
and who has learned to look upon me with a filial respect, than 
to give an estate to a creature, without other merit or reflation 
to me than that of a few letters. Yet this is an absurdity we 
see frequently practised. 

Now I have mentioned the Armenians, perhaps it will be 
agreeable to tell you something of that nation, with which T am 
sure you are utterly unacquainted. I will not trouble you with 
the geographical account of the situation of their country, 
which you may see in the maps, or a relation of their ancient 
greatness, which you may read in the Roman history. They 
are now subject to the Turks ; and, being very industrious in 
trade, and increasin;; and multiplying, are dispersed in great 
numbers through all the Turkish dominions. They were, as 
they say, converted to the Christian reli^];ion by St. Gregory, 
and are perhaps the devoutest Christians in the whole world. 
The chief precepts of their priest enjoin the strict keeping of 
their lents, which are at least seven months in every year, and 
are not to be dispensed with on the most emergent necessity; 
no occasion whatever can excuse them, if they touch any thing 
more than mere herbs or roots (without oil) and plain dry 
bread. That is their constant diet. Mr. Wortley has one of 
his interpreters of this nation ; and the poor fellow was brought 
so low by the severity of his fasts, that his life was despaired 
of. Yet neither his master's commands, nor the doctor's en- 
treaties (who declared nothing else could save his life], were 
powerful enough to prevail with him to take two or three 
spoonfuls of broih. Excepting this, which may rather becalled a 
custom than an article of faith, I see very litlle in their religion 
different from ours. Tis true ihev seem to incline verv much 
to Mr. Whiston's doctrine ; neither do I think the Greek church 
very distant from it, since His certain the Holy Spirits proceed- 
ing only from the Father, is making a plain subordination in 
the Son. But the Armenians have no notion of transubstan- 
tiation, whatever account Sir Paul Rycaui gives of them (which 
account I am apt to believe was designed to compliment our 
court in 1679); and they have a great horror for those amongst 
them that change to the Roman reli(jion. 

What is most extraordinary in their customs, is their matri- 
mony ; a ceremony I believe unparalleled all over the world. 
They are always promised very younjy ; but the espoused never 
e one another till three days after their marriage. The bride 
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ia carried lo church with a cap od her head, in the fashion of 
a large trencher, and over it a red silken veil vhich covers 
her all over to her feet. The priest asks the bridegroom, 
Wfapihor he is contented to marry that woman, be tke deaf, be 
she blind? These are the literal words : to which having an- 
swered, yes, she is led home to his house, accompanied with 
all the friends and relations on both sides, singing and dancing, 
and is placed on a cushion in the corner of the sofa; but her 
veil is nerer lifted up, not even by her husband. There ia 
something so odd and monstrous in these ways, that I could 
not believe them till I had enquired of several Armenians my- 
self, who all assured me of the truth of them, particularly one 
young fellow, who wept when he spoke of it, being promised 
by his mother to a girl that Itc must marry in this manner, 
though ho protested to mc, he bad rather die than submit to 
this slavery, having already figured his bride to himself with 
ull the deformities of nature. 

I fancy I see you bless yourself at this terrible relation. I 
cannot conclude my letter with a more surprising story; yet 't ia 
as seriously true, as that I am, Dear sister, yours, etc., etc. 



TO THE ABBE . 

CootUnliDciple, May 19, 0. S. 1718. 
1 AH extremely pleased with hearing from you, and my 
vanity (the darling frailty of mankind) not a little flattered by 
the uncommon questions you ask mc, though I am utterly in- 
capable of answering them. And, indeed, were I as good a 
mathematician as Euclid himself, it requires an age's stay to 
make just observations on the air and vapours. I have not 
been jet a full year here, and am on the point of removing. 
Such is my rambling destiny. This will surprise yon, and can 
surprise nobody so much as myself. 

Perhaps you will accusu me of laziness, or dulness, or both 
together, that can leave this place without giving you some 
account of the Turkish court. I can only tell you, that if you 
please to read Sir Paul Bycaut, yon will there find a full and 
(rue account of the vizier's, the beglerbeyt', the civil and spiri- 
tual government, the officers of the seraglio, etc., things that 
'I is very easy lo procure lists of, and therefore may be depended 

on; though other stories, God knows 1 say no more 

every body is at liberty to write their own remarks ; the man- 
ners of people may change, or some of them escape the ob- 
servation of travellers, but 'tis not the same of the govemmeot ; 
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and for that reason, since I can tell you nothing ncv, I vill 
tell you nothing of it. 

In the same silence shall be passed over the arsenal and se- 
ven towers; and for mosques; I have already described* one 
of the noblest to you very particularly. But I cannot forbear 
taking notice to you of a mistake of Gemelli (though I honour 
him in a much higher degree than any other voyage writer) :. 
he says that there arc no remains of Calccdon ; this is certainly a 
mistake : I was there yesterday, and went across the canal in 
my galley, the sea being very narrow between that city and 
Constantinople. 'T is still a large town, and has several mosqiios 
in it. The Christians still call it Calcedonia, and the Turks 
give it a name I forgot, but which is only a corruption of the same 
word.(l) I suppose this is an error of his guide, which his 
short stay hindered him from rectifying; or I have, in other 
matters, a very just esteem for his veracity. Nothing can be 
pleasanter than the canal, and the Turks are so well acquainted 
with its beauties, that all their pleasure-seats are built on its 
banks, where they have, at the same time, the most beautiful 
prospects in Europe and Asia ; there are, near one another ,some 
hundreds of magnificent palaces. 

Human grandeur beuig here yet more unstable than any- 
where else, *tis common for the heirs of a great three-iailed 
pasha not to be rich enough to keep in repair the house he 
imill ; thus, in a few years, they all fall to ruin. I was yester- 
day to see that of the late Grand-Vizier, who was killed at 
Pelerwaradin. It was built to receive his royal bride; daughter 
of the present Sultan, but he did not live to see her there. I 
have a great mind to describe it to you ; but I check that in- 
clination, knowing very well that I cannot give you, with my best 
description, such an idea of it as I ought. It is situated on one 
of the most delightful parts of the canal, with a fine wood on 
the side of a hill behind it. The extent of it is prodigious ; the 
guardian assured me there are eight hundred rooms in it ; I 
will not, however, answer for that number, since I did not 
count them ; but *tis certain the number is very large, and the 
whole adorned with a profusion of marble, gilding, and the 
most exquisite painting of fruit and flowers. The windows are 
all sashed with the finest crystalline glass brought from Eng- 
land ; and here is all the expensive magnificence that yon can 
suppose in a palace founded by a vain luxurious young man, 
with the wealth of a vast empire at his command. But no part 

(1) Cii»ljkuy, or the Town of Judges, from lUc great Chrislinn Coua- 
cil held there. 
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of it pleased me better than the apartmenls destined for tlie 
bagnios. Tlicrc are two, built exactly in the same manner, 
answcrin;; to one another ; the baths, fountains, and pavements, 
all of white marble, the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with 
Japan china. Adjoining to them are two rooms, the uppermost 
of which is divided into a sofa, and in the four corners are falls 
of water from the very roof, from shell to shell, of white mar- 
ble, to the lower end of the room, where it falls into a large 
basin, surrounded with pipes, that throw up the water as high 
as the roof. The walls are in the nature of lattices ; and on 
the outside of them, there are vines and woodbines planted, 
that form a sort of green tapestry, and give an agreeable 
obscurity to those delightful chambers. 

I should go on and let you into some of the other apart- 
ments (all worthy your curiosity] ; but 'tis yet harder to de- 
scribe a Turkish palace than any other, being built entirely 
irregular. There is nothing that can be properly called front 
or wings; and though such a confusion is, I think, pleasing 
(0 the sight, yet it would be very unintelli/;iblo in a letter. I 
shall only add, that the chamber destined for the Sultan, 
when he visits his daughter, is wainscotted with mother of 
pearl fastened with emeralds like nails. There are others of 
mother of pearl and olive wood inlaid, and several of Japan 
china. The galleries, which arc numerous and very large, 
are adorned with jars of flowers, and porcelain dishes of fruit 
of all sorts, so well done in plaster, and coloured in so lively a 
manner, that it has an enchanting effect. The garden is suit- 
able to the house, where arbours, fountains, and walks, are 
thrown together in an agreeable confusion. There is no or- 
nament wanting, except that of statues. Thus, you see, sir, 
these people are not so unpolished as we represent them. 'Tis 
true their magnificence is of a very different taste from ours, 
and perhaps of a better. I am almost of opinion they have a 
right notion of life. Theyconsume it in music, gardens, wine, 
and delicate eating, while we are tormenting our brains with 
some scheme of politics, or studying some science to which we 
can never attain, or, if we do, cannot persuade other pec^le 
to set that value upon it we do ourselves. 'Tis certain what 
we feel and see is properly (if any thing is properly) our own ; 
but the good of fome, the folly of praise, arc hardly pur- 
chased, and, when obtained, a poor recompence for loss of 
time and health. We die or grow old before we can reap 
the fruit of our labours. Considering what short-liv'd weak 
animals men are, is there any study so beneficial as the study 
of present pleaaore T I dare not pnnw this theme ; perhaps 
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I have already said too mach, but I depend upon the true 
kno^^'lcdge you have of my heart. I don't expect from yoo 
the insipid railleries I should suffer from another in answer to 
this letter. You know how to divide the idea of pleasure from 
that of vice, and they are only mingled in the heads of fools.— 
But I allow you to laugh at me for the sensual declaration in 
saying, that I had rather be a rich effendi with all his igno- 
rance, than Sir Isaac Newton with all his knowledge. 

I am, sir, etc., etc. 



TO THE ABBE 



Tunis, July 31, O. S. 1718. 

I LEFT Constantinople the sixth of the last month, and this 
is the first post from whence I could send a letter, though I 
have often wished for the opportunity, that I might impart 
some of the pleasure I found in this voyage through the most 
agreeable part of the world, where every scene presents mo 
some poetical idea. 

Wanned with poetic transport I survey 
The immortal islands, and the well-known sea. 
For here so olt the muse her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its bead unsung. 

I beg your pardon for this sally, and will, if I can, continue 
the rest of my account in plain prose. The second day after 
wo set sail we passed Gallipolis, a fair city, situated in the 
Iwy of i'.liorsonesus, and much respected by the Turks, being 
iho tirst town ihey took in Europe. At five the next morn- 
ii)(; wo anohoreil in the Hellespont, between the castles of 
SostiVi and Abydos, now called the Dardinelli. These are now 
two little ancient castles, but of no strength, being commanded 
by a rising ground behind them, which I confess I should 
mM'or have taken notice of, if I had not heard it observed by 
mir captain and officers, my imagination being wholly employed 
by the tragic story that you are well acquainted ^ith : 

Thetwiniming loTer, and the nightly bride. 
How Hero loved, and how Leander died. 

Vorse again I— I am certainly inflected by the poetical air I 
have iKisstHl through. That of Abydos is undoubtedly very 
amorous, since that soft passion betrayed the castle into the 
hands of iho Turks who besieged it in the reign of Orchanes. 
The governor's ilaughter imagining to have seen her future 
btnd in a dream (iheugh I dont find she had either slept 
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upon brido-calic, or kept St. A;;nc9's fast), fancied she saw 
ihc dear fi(;urc in ihe form of one of her besiegers ; and, 
being williu); lo obey bcr dcsliny, tossed a note to him oyer 
ihe wall, with ihc offer of her person, and the delivery of 
the castle. He showed it to hia general, who consented lo try 
the sincerity of her intentions, and withdrew his army, or- 
derin;; the young man to return with a select body of men at 
midnight. She admitted him at the appointed hour ; he de- 
stroyed the garrison, took the father prisoner, and made her 
his wife. This town is in Asia, first founded by the Milesians. 
Sestos is in Europe, and was once the principal city of Chcr- 
sonesus. Since I have seen this strait, I find nothing impro- 
bable in the adventure of Lennder, or very wonderful in the 
bridge of boats of Xerxes. 'Tis so narrow, 'tis not surpris- 
ing a young lover should attempt to swim, or an ambitious 
king try to pass his army over it. But then 'tis so subject to 
storms, 'lis no wonder the lover perished, and the bridge was 
broken. From hence we had a full view of Mount Ida, 

WItcre Juno once careu'd her arn'roDs Jove, 
And Ihv world's mMicr lij suMucd by love. 

Not many leagues' sail from hence, I saw the point of land 
where poor old Hecuba was buried; and about a league ftom 
that place is Capo Janizary, the famous promontory of SigKum, 
where wo anchored. My curiosity supplied me with strength 
to climb lo the lop of it to see the place where Achilles was 
buried, and where Alexander ran naked round his Jomb in 
honour of him, which no doubt was a great comfort to his ghost. 
I saw there the ruins of a very large city, and found a stone, 
OQ which Mr. Woriley plainly distinguished the words of 
xirAiAN noAiN. We ordered ibis on board the ship ; but 
were showed others much more curious by a Greek priest, 
though a very ignorant fellow, that could give no tolerable ac- 
count of any thing. On each side the door of this little church 
lie two large stones, about ten feet long each, five in breadth, 
and three in thickness. That on the right is a very fine white 
marble, thoside of it beautifully carved in bas-relief; it re- 
presents a woman, who seems to be desigued for some deity, 
silting on a chair with a footstool, aiul before her another wo- 
man weeping, and presenting to her a young child that she has 
in her arms, followed by a procession of women with children 
in the same manner. 'This is certainly part of a very ancient 
tomb ; but I dare not pretend to give the true explanation of it. 
On the stone, on the left side, is a very fair inscription ; but the 
tireek is too ancient for Mr. Wortley'9 interpretation. I am 
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very sorry not to have the original in my possession, which 
might have been purchased of t!ic poor inhabitants for a small 
sum of money. But our captain assured us, that without hav- 
ing machines made on purpose, i was impossible to bear it to 
the sea-side ; and, when it was there, his long-boat would not 
be large enough to hold it (1). 

The ruins of this great city are now inhabited by poor Greek 
peasants, who wear the Sciotc habit, the women being in short 
petticoats, fastened by straps round their shoulders, and large 
smock sleeves of white linen, with neat shoes and stockings, 
and on their heads a large piece of muslin, which falls in large 
folds on their shoulders.— One of my countrymen, Mr. San- 
dys (2) (whose book I doubt not you have read, as one of the 
best of its kind), speaking of these ruins, supposes them to have 
been the foundation of a city begun by Conslantine, before his 
building Byzantium ; but I sec no good reason for that imagin- 
ation, and am apt to believe them much more ancient. 

We saw very plainly from this promontory the river Simois 
rolling from Mount Ida, and running through a very spacious 
valley. It is now a considerable river, and is called Simores; 
it is joined in the vale by the Scamander, which appeared a 
small stream half choaked with mud, but is perhaps large in 
the wufiter. This was Xanthus among the gods, as Homer tells 
us ; and 't is by that heavenly name the nymph Oenone invokes 
it in her epistle to Paris. The Trojan virgins (3) used to offer 
their first favours to it, by the name of Scamander, till the ad- 
venture which Monsieur de la Fontaine has told so agreeably 
abolished that heathenish ceremony. When the stream is 
mingled with the Simois, they run together to the sea. 

All that is now left of Troy is the ground on which it stood ; 
for, I am firmly persuaded, whatever pieces of antiquity may 
be found round it are much more modern, and I think Strabo 

(1) The first-mentioned of these marbles is engraved in the Ionian An- 
ttqnilics, published Ity ilic Dilettanti Society, and described by Dr. 
Chandler in his Tour in Asia Minor. The second beam Uic celebrated 
inscription so often referred to, in proof of the Beue-r^^^tj^^fy one of the 
most ancient forms of writiog^ among the Greeks. For accurate accounts 
and engravings of these cnriosiUes, see GhishuU, Shuckforlh, and Chand- 
ler, InscrjpU Anliq., Knight on the Greek Alphabets etc. 

(2) George Sandys, one of the most yaloable travellers into the Le- 
vant, whose work had reached four editions in the reign of Charles the 
First. 

(3) For this curious story, Monsieur Daylo may be consulted in his 
Dictionary, article " Scamander.*' It appears in the Letters of Oschines, 
Tol. L p. 123, 126, edit Genev. 1607 ; also in Philostrates and Vigcneriu! 
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says the same thing. However, there is some pleasure in 
seeing the valley where I imagined the famous duel of Menelaus 
and Paris had been fought, and where the greatest city in the 
world was situated. 'T is certainly the noblest situation that 
can be found for the head of a great empire, much to be pre- 
ferred to that of Constantinople, the harbour here being always 
convenient for ships from all parts of the world, and that of 
Constantinople inaccessible almost six months in the year, while 
the north wind reigns. 

North of the promontory of Sig^ura we saw that of Rhseteum, 
famed for the sepulchre of Ajax. While I viewed these cele- 
brated fields and rivers, I admired the exact geography of 
Homer, whom I had in my hand. Almost every epithet he 
gives to a mountain or plain is still just for it; and I spent 
several hours here in as agreeable cogitations as ever Don 
Quixote had on mount Montesinos. We sailed next night lo 
the shore, where 'tis vulgarly reported Troy stood; and I todk 
the pains of rising at two in the morning to view coolly those 
ruins which are commonly showed to strangers, and which the 
Turks call E$ki Stamboul, (1) «. e. Old Constantinople. For 
that reason, as well as some others, I conjecture them to be the 
remains of that city begun by Constantine. I hired an ass (the 
only voiture to be had here], that I might go some miles into 
the country, and take a tour round the ancient walls, which are 
of a vast extent. We found the remains of a castle on a hill, 
and of another in a valley, several broken pillars, and two 
pedestals, from which I took these Latm inscriptions : 

1. 

DIVI. AUG. COL. 

ET COL. lUL. PHILIPPBlfSIg 

EORUlfOBM PBINCIPOM 

COL. lUL. PABIAlf AE. TBIBUN. 

MILIT. COH. XXXII. VOLUNTAB. 

TRIB. JilLIT. LEG. XIII. GEM. 

PRASFECTO BQUIT. ALAE, I. 

SCUinLOBUII 

VIC. VIII. 

(1) Alexandria Troas, which the early tra? ellcrs have erroneouily 
considered as the true site of ancient Troy. See Belon, ch. Ti. 4to. 
1588, Yiaggi di Pietro Delia Yallc, 4tb. 1650. Gibbon (Rom. Hist. toI. 
iii. p. 10) remarks, that Wood, in his observations on the Troad, p. 140, 
141, had confoanded llioni with Alexandria Troas, althoogh sixteen miles 
distant from each other. In the Ionian AnUqnities are some fine views 
of these rains. 

TOL. I. 90 



MT1. iTLi. Fuunm 
c. Ajrro3no. ■. r* 

TOLT. ftCTO. TULBUr. 
MT. AC6. COL. CI- ATBUIf. 
BT. COL. ITL. pBiupnantt 

BOftC3iDBM BT vmnar. m 

COL. ITL. rABLAKAB TmiB. 

nLiT. COB. XXXII. TOLnrrABiom. 



CBX. rBAXr. BQUIT. ALAB. 

scncLOBrM 

TIC. Tn. 



I do nol doubt bat the renmins of a temple near this place are 
tfe nuns of one dedicated to Aogustus; and I Iudow not why 
Mr. Sandys calls it a Christian temple, since the Romans cer- 
tainly boilt hereaboats. Here are many tombs of fine marble, 
and Yast pieces of granite, which are daily lessened by the pro- 
digioos balls that l^e Turks make from them for their cannon. 
We passed that evening the isle of Tenedos, once under the 
patronage of Apollo, as he gave it in himself in the particulars 
of his estate when he courted Daphne. It is but ten miles 
in circuit, but in those days very rich and well-peopled, still 
fiunous for its excellent wine. 1 say nothing of Tennes, from 
whom it was called; but naming Mytilene, where we passed 
next, 1 cannot forbear mentioning Lesbos, where Sappho sung, 
and Pittacus reigned, famous for the birth of Alcaeus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Arion, those masters in poetry, philosophy, and 
music. This was one of the last islands that remained in the 
Christian dominion after the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks. But need I talk to you of Cantacuseni, etc., princes that 
you are as well acquainted with as I am? *T was with regret I 
saw us sail from this island into the Egean sea, now the Ar- 
chipelago, leaving Scio (the ancient Chios] on the left, which is 
the richest and most populous of these islands, fruitful in cot- 
ton, corn, and silk, planted with groves of orange and lemon 
trees, and the Arvisian mountain, still celebrated for the nectar 
that Virgil mentions. Here is the best manufacture of silks in 
all Turkey. The town is well built, the women famous for 
their beauty, and show their faces as in Christendom. There 
are many rich families, though they confine their magnificence 
to the inside of their houses, to avoid the jealousy of the Turks, 
who have a pasha here : however, they enjoy a reasonable li- 
bertyi and indulge the genius of their coontfy ; 
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ADd e«t, and lin;, and dance away their time. 
Fresh Bi Ibdr (rove*, and bappj u their clime. 

Their chains hang lightly on them, thontjh 'tis not long since 
they were imposed, not being under the Turk till 1566. Bnt 
perhaps 'tis as easy to obey the Grand-Signioi as the State of 
Genoa, lo whom they were sold by the Greek Emperor. But I 
forget myself in these historical touches, which are very im- 
pertinent when I write to yon. Passing the strait between the 
islands of Andros and Achaia, now Libadia, we saw the pro- 
montory of Sunium, now called Cape Colonna, where are yet 
standing the vast pillars of a temple of Minerva. This vener- 
able sight made me think, with double regret, on a beaatlfnl 
temple of Theseus, which, I am assured, was almost entire at 
Athens till the last campaign in the Horea, that the Turks filled 
it with powder, and it was accidentally blown up. You may 
believe I had a great mind to land on the fam'd Peloponnesus, 
though it were only to look on the rivers of ^sopus, Penena, 
Inachus, and Eurotas, the fields of Arcadia, and other scenes 
of ancient mythology. But instead of demi-gods and heroes, I 
was credibly informed 'tis now over-ron by robbers, and that 
1 should run a great risk of falling into their hands by un- 
dertaking such a journey through a desert country, for which, 
however, I have so much respect, that I have much ado U> 
hinder myself from troubling you with its whole history, from 
the Foandation of Nicana and Corinth, to the last campaign 
there; but I check the inclination, as I did that of landing. We 
sailed quietly by Cape Angclo, once Ualea, where I saw no 
remains of the famous temple of Apollo. We came that evening 
in sight of Candia : it is very mountainous ; we easily distin- 
guished that of Ida. — We have Virgil's authority, Uiat here 
were a hundred cities — 

— -Cenlom nrbMhabilaoi magnu 

The chief of them— the scene of monstrous passioiu.— MeteHus 
first conquered this birthplace of his Jupiter ; it fell afterwards 

into the hands of 1 am running on to the very siege of Caa- 

dia; and I am bo angry with myself, that I will pass by all the 
other islands with this general refiection, that 'lis impossible to 
imagine any thing more agreeable than thb jonrney would have 
been two or three thonsaod years since, when, after drinking 
a dish of tea with Sappho, 1 might have gone the same evenng 
to visit the temple of Homer in Chios, and passed this voyae* 
in taking plana of magnificent temples, ddineating the aurades 
of ituaaries, and converuog Tiih the moat ptdite and oKMt flay 
of mankind. Alas 1 art is extinct here ; the wonders of nature 
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to their natural deformity ; which is, however, esteemed very 
ornamental among them ; and I believe they suffer a good deal 
ofpainby it. 

About six mOes from Tunis we saw the remains of that noble 
acqueduct, which carried the water to Carthage over several 
high mountains, the length of forty miles. There are still many 
arches entire. We spent two hours viewing it with great atten- 
tion, and Mr. Wortley assured me that of Rome is very much 
inferior to it. The stones are of" a prodigious size, and yet all 
polished, and so exactly fitted to each other, very little cement 
has been made use of to join them. Yet they may probably 
stand a thousand years longer, if art b not made use of to pull 
them down. Soon after day-break 1 arrived at Tunis, a town 
fairly built of very white stone, but quiCb without gardens, 
which, they say, were all destroyed when the Turks first took 
it, none having been planted since. The dry sand gives a very 
disagreeable prospect to the eye; and the want of shade con- 
tributing to the natural heat of the climate, renders it so ex- 
cessive, that I have much ado to support it. T is true here is 
every noon the refreshment of the sea-breeze, without which 
it would be impossible to live ; but no fresh water but what is 
preserved in the cisterns of the rains that fall in the month of 
September. The women of the town go veiled from head to 
foot under a black crape ; and, being mixed with a breed of 
renegadoes, are said to be many of them fair and handsome. 
This city was besieged in 1270, by Lewis King of France, who 
died under the walls of it of a pestilential fever. After his 
death, Philip, his son, and our Prince Edward, son of Henry III. 
raised the siege on honourable terms. It remained under its 
natural African kings, till betrayed into the hands of Barba- 
rossa, admiral of Solyman the Magnificent. The Emperor 
Charles Y. expelled Barbarossa, but it was recovered by the 
Turk, under the conduct of Sinan Pasha, in the reign of Selim II. 
From that time till now it has remained tributary to the Grand- 
Signior, governed by a bey, who suffers the name of subject to 
the Turk, but has renounced the subjection, being absolute, 
and very seldom paying any tribute. The great city of Bagdat 
is at this time in the same circumstances ; and the Grand- 
Signior connives at the loss of these domininions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 

I went very early yesterday morning (after one night's re- 
pose) to see the ruins of Carthage. — ^I was, however, half broiled 
■in the sun, and overjoyed to be led into one of the subter- 
ranean apartments, which they called The stables of the eb- 
phonliy but wUch I cannot believe were ever designed for that 
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use. I found in them many broken pieces of columns of fine 
marblOy and some of porphyry. I cannot think any body 
mmid take the insignificant pains of carrying them thither, and 
I cannot imagine such fine pillars were designed for the use of 
atables. I am apt to belieTe tbey were summer apartmeata 
vider their palaces, which the heat of the climate rendered 
necessary. They are now used as granaries by the country 
people. While I sat here, from the town of TeniSy not far off, 
nany of the women flocked in to see me» and we were equally 
entertained with viewing one another. Their posture in sitting, 
Ae ooloor of their skin, their lank black hair falling on each 
side their feces, their features, and the shape of their limbs, 
difler so little from their country-people the baboons, 'tis hard 
to fimcy them a distinct race ; I could not hdp thinking there had 
been some ancient alliances between them. 

When I was a litde refreshed by rest, and some milk and 
exquisite fruit they brought me, I went up the little hill where 
onoe stood the castle of Byrsa, and from thence I had a distinct 
Tiew of the situation of the famous city of Carthage, which 
Aood on an isthmus, the sea coming on each side of it. Tis 
now a marshy ground on one side, where there are salt ponds. 
Strabo calls Carthage forty miles in circumference. There are 
now no remains of it, but what I have described ; and the his- 
tory of it is too well known to want my abridgement of it. You 
see, sir, that I think you esteem obedience belter than compli- 
ments. I have answered your letter, by giving you the accounts 
rou desired, and have reserved my thanks to the conclusion, 
intend to leave this place to-morrow, and continue my journey 
through Italy and France. In one of those places I hope to tell 
you, by word of mouth, that I am, Your humble servant, etc., 
etc 

TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR. 

Genoa, Aog. 28, 0. S. 1718. 

I BEG your pardon, my dear sister, that I did not write to you 
from Tunis, the only opportunity I have had since I left Con- 
stantinople. But the heat there was so excessive, and the light 
so bad for the sight, I was half blind by writing one letter to 

the Abbi , and durst not go to write many others I had 

designed ; nor, indeed, could I have entertained you very well 
out of that barbarous country. I am now surrounded with 
subjects of pleasure, and so much charmed with the beantres 
of Italy, that I should think it a kind of ingratitude not to offer 
a little praise in return for the diversion I have had here. I 
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am in the house oF Ure. d'Avenant, at St. Pierre d'Arend, and 
should be very unjust not to allow her a share of that praise I 
speak oF, since her good humour and good company have very 
much contributed to render this place agreeable to me. 

Genoa is situated in a very fine bay ; and being baiU on a 
rising hill, intermixed with {gardens, and beautified with the 
most excellent architecture, gives a very fine prospect off at 
sea ; though it lost much oF its beauty in my eyes, having been 
accustomed to that of Constantinople. The Genoese vere once 
masters of several islands in the Archipelago, and all that part 
of Constantinople which is now called Galata. Their betraying 
the Christian cause, by facilitating the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turk, deserrcd what has since happened (o them, even 
the loss of all their conquests on that side to those infidels. 
They are at present far from rich, and are despised by the 
French, since their Doge was forced by the late King to go In 
person to Paris, to ask pardon for such a trifle as the arms of 
France over the house of the envoy being spattered vith dung 
in the night. This, I suppose, was done by some of the Spanish 
faction, with still makes up (he majority here, though they dare 
not openly declare it. The ladies affect the French habit, and 
arc more genteel than those they imitate. I do do doubt but 
the custom of cecisbeos has very much improved their airs. I 
know not whether you ever heard of those animals. Upon my 
word, nothing but my own eyes could have convinced me there 
were any such upon earth. The fashion began here, and is 
now received all over Italy, whore the husbands are not such 
terrible creatures as wo represent them. There are none 
among them such brutes as to pretend to find fault with a cog- 
lom so well established, and so politically founded, since I am 
assured that it was an expedient first found out by the senate, 
to put an end to those family hatreds which tore their state to 
pieces, and to find employment for those young men who were 
forced to cut one another's throats pour passer le tempi ; and 
it has succeeded so well, that, since the institution of cecisbei, 
there has been nothing but peace and good humour among 
them. These are gentlemen who devote themselves to the ser- 
vice of a particular lady [I mean a married one, for the virgins 
are all invisible, and confined to convents) : they are obliged 
to wait on her to all public places, such as the plays, operas, 
and assemblies (which vire ImT caWcd Conversations], where 
they wait behind her chair, take care of her fan and gloves, if 
she play, have the privilege of whispers, etc. When she goes 
ont, they serve her instead of lacquies, gravely trotting by her 
chair. 'T is their butsiaess to prepare f^t her a present agaioat 
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any day of public appearance, not forgetting that of her own 
name :(1) in short, they are to spend ail their time and money 
in her service, who rewards them accordingly (for opportunity 
they want none]; but the hosband is not to have the impndeiioe 
to sappose this any other than pure Platonic friendship. Tis 
true, they endeavour to give her a cecisbeo of their own choos- 
ing ; but when the lady happens not to be of the same taste, 
as that often happens, she never fails to bring it about to have 
one of her own fancy. In former times, one beauty used to 
have eight or ten of these humble admirers ; but those days of 
plenty and humility are no more : men grow more scarce and 
saucy ; and every lady is forced to content herself with one at 
time. 

You may see in this place the glorious liberty of a republic, 
or, more properly, an aristocracy, the common people being 
here as errant slaves as the French; but the old nobles pay 
little respect to the Doge, who is but two years in his office, 
and whose wife, at that very time, assumes no rank above 
another noble lady. *Xis true, the fomily of Andrea Dorii 
(that great man, who restored Chem that liberty they enjoy} have 
some particular privileges : when the senate found it necessary 
to put a stop to the luxmry of dress, forbidding the wearing oiF 
jewels and brocades, they left them at liberty to make what ex- 
pense they pleased. I look with great pleasure on the statue 
of that hero, which is in the court belonging to the house of 
Duke Doria. This puts me in mind of their palaces, which I 
can never describe as I ought. Is it not enough that I say they 
are, most of them, the design of Palladio? The street called 
Strada Nova is perhaps the most beautiful line of building in 
the world. I must particularly mention the vast palaces of 
Durazzo ; those of the two Balbi, joined together by a magni- 
ficent collonade; that of the Imperiale at this village of St. 
Pierre d* Arena; and another of the Doria. The perfection of 
architecture, and the utmost profusion of rich furniture, are 
to be seen here, disposed with the most elegant taste and larish 
magnificence. But 1 am charmed with nothing so much as the 
collection of pictures by the pencils of Raphael, Paulo Vero- 
nese, Titian, Caracci, Michael Angelo, Guido, and Correggio, 
which two I mention last as my particular favourites. I own 
1 can find no pleasure in objects of horror; and, in my opinion, 
the more naturally a crucifix is represented, the more disa- 
greeable it is. These, my beloved painters, show nature, and 
show it in the most charming light. I was particalarly pleased 

(t) That is, the day of the Mint aner whom she is called. 
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with a Lucretia in the house of Balbi: the expressive beauty of 
that face and bosom, gives all the passion of pity and admira- 
tion that could be raised in the soul by the finest poem on that 
subject. A Cleopatra of the same hand deserves to be men- 
tioned; and I should say more of her, if Lucretia had not first 
engaged my eyes. Here are abo some inestimable ancient 
bustos. The church of St. Lawrence is built of black and white 
marble, where is kept that famous plate of a single emerald, 
which is not now permitted to be handled, since a plot, which 
they say was discovered, to throw it on the pavement and 
break it— a childish piece of malice, which they ascribe to the 
King of Sicily, to be revenged for their refusing to sell it to 
him. The church of the Annunciation is finely lined with 
marble ; the pillars are of red and white marble: that of St. 
Ambrose has been very much adorned by the Jesuits: but I 
confess, all the churches appeared so mean to me, after that 
of Sancta Sophia, I, can hardly do them the honour of writing 
down their names. — But I hope you will own I have made good 
use of my time, in seeing so much, since ' t is not many days that 
we have been out of the quarantine, from which nobody is 
exempted coming from tbe Levant. Ours, indeed, was very 
much shortened, and very agreeably passed in M. d'Avenant'a 
company, in the village of St. Pierre d* Arena, about a mile 
from Genoa, in a house built by Palladio, so well designed, and 
so nobly proportioned^ 'twas a pleasure to walk in it. We 
were visited here only by a few English, in the company of a 
noble Genoese, commissioned to see we did not touch one 
another. I shall stay here some days longer, and could al- 
most wish it were for all my life; but mine, I fear, is not des-* 
tined to so much tranquillity. I am, etc., etc. 



TO THE COUNTESS OF BRISTOL. 

Tarin, Sept 18, 0. S. 1718. 

I CAME in two days from Genoa, through fine roads, to this 
place. 1 have already seen what is showed to strangers in 
the town, which, indeed, is not worth a very particular des- 
cription; and I have not respect enough for the holy handker- 
chief to speak long of it. The churches are handsome, and so 
is the King's palace; but I have lately seen svch perfection of 
architecturCi^ I did not give much of my attention to these 
pieces. Itai town itself is fairly built, situated in a fine plain 
on the baintB of the Po. At a little distance from it, we saw 
the palaces of La Yenerie and La yalentin, both very agree- 
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If I come to the bouom yon shall hear of me. I am, etc, etc 



TO MRS. TmSTLFTHWATTE. 

Ltccs. S^pL io. O. S- 1718. 

I EECErrED, at my arrival here, boih your obliging letters, 
aiMl also letters from many of my other friends, desij^ed to 
Constantinople, and sent me from Marseilles hither; our 
merchant there knowing we were upon our return. I am sur- 
prised to hear my sister Mar has left England. 1 suppose what 
I wrote to her from Turin will be lost, and where to direct I 
know not, having no account of her affairs from her own hand. 
For my om-n pari, I am confined to my chamber, having kept 
my bed, till yesterday, ever since the 17th, that I came to this 
town ; where I have had so terrible a fever, I believed for some 
time that all my journeys were ended here; and I do not at ail 
wonder that rach fatigues as I hare passed should have such 
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anefliect. The first day's jonrney, from Turin to Novalesse, 
is throagh a very fine coiAtry, beantifolly planted, and en- 
riched by art and nature. The next day we began to ascend 
mount Cents, being carried in liiOe seats of tvisted oeiers, fixed 
npon poles upon men's shoulders ; onr chaises taken 1o pieces, 
and laid upon mules. 

The prodigious prospect of mountains covered vith eternal 
snow, of clouds hanging far belov oar feet, and of vast cas- 
cades tumbling down the rocks with a confused roaring, would 
have been entertainiDg to me, if I had stiRered less from the 
extreme cold that reigns here : but the misty rains, which fall 
perpetnally, penetrated even the thick far I was wrapped in ; 
and I was half dead with cold, before we got lo the foot of the 
mountain, which was not lilf two hours after dark. This hill 
has a spacious plain on the top of it, and a fine lake there; 
but the descent is so steep and slippery, 't is surprising to see 
these chairmeH go so steadily as they do. Yet I was not half 
so much afraid of breaking my neck, as I was of falling sick ; 
and the event has showed that I placed my fears right. 

The other mountains are now all passable for a chaise, 
and very ftuitful in vines and pastures; among them is ft 
breed of (he finest goats in the world. Acquebellel is the last ; 
and soon afler we entered Pont Beauvoisin, the homier town 
of France, whose bridge parts this kingdom and the dominions 
of Savoy. The same night we arrived late at this town, where 
I have had nothing to do but to take care of my health. I 
think myself already out of any danger, and am determined 
that the sore throat, which still remains, shall not confine 
me long. I am impatient to see the curiosities of this famous 
city, and more impatient to continue my journey to Paris, 
from whence I hope to write you a more diverting letter than 
't is possible for me to do now, with a mind weakened by sick- 
ness, a head mnddled with spleen, from a sorry inn, and a 
chamber crammed with mortifying objects of apothecaries' vials 
and bottles. I am, etc., etc. 



TO MR. POPE. 

LjoDi, Sept. SS, O. S. 1718. 
I BBCEiVED yours here, and should thank you for the plea- 
sure you seem lo enjoy from my return ; but I can hardly 
forbear being angry at you for rejoicing at what displeases me 
so much. You will think this but an odd compliment on my 
side. rUasaiireyoa 'tis not from insensibility of the jo; oiF 
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IfcaoacM.. so^Ti : : : : : sn : : : : : Eqcidem. ptni]i. 
oBnirM. iLLAM. ooGnATioiaai. aoMncra. gcAM. maxihe. piuici. 
oocrasraAM. mui. p«ovim:o. depbsoob. ^e. ^asi. twtam. istax. 

BES. IlOaODCCJ. £iaomaE$CAT1S. SED. nj *, POTirS. GOGITETb. 
(^AB. HCXTA. 1 5. BAC UTITATE. 3IOVATA. SI?CT. ET. gnOEB. STinX. 
JLB. OBGITKE. CaaiS. ^OSTEX. 1%. QtOT. FOBBAS. STATCSgrE. lES. F. 
HOSraA. DIDCCTA. SIT. 

QCOVDAX. EEGES. HA5C. TEmEBE. riBEB. !CC. TABE3(. D0ME5- 
TICIS. SCCCESSOEIBCS. EAB. TKADEEE. C03niGIT. SUVEBTE5EBE. IIJ- 
£51. ET. ^riDAB. EETEa5l. UT. NeBA. RoBULO. SUGGESSEMT. EX. 
SaB151S. TE5U:5S. T1Cl!VrS. gUIDEB. SED. TT?IC. EXTEB!irS. IT. 

Axco. MAiao. Pbisccs. Tabqcixius. pboptem. temeeatlb. si-v 

Cl'I5EB. QUOD. PATBE. DE. BABATO. COBnCTHIO. 3(ATCS. EBAT. ET. 
TaB^I5IE5SI. BATBE. GE5EBOSA. SED. I3IOP1. VT. gCJE. TAU. HA* 
BITO. 2VECESSE. HABUEBIT. SUCCCBBEBE. CUB. DOBI. BEPELLEBEnX 
A. GEBE5DIS. H050B1BUS. POSTgUAB. RoBAB. BIGBATIT. BEGMHI- 
ADEPTUS. EST. HUIC. QL'OQtE. ET. FlUO. NEPOTIYE. EJCS. 5AB. n. 
BOC. I5TEB. AUCTOBES. DISCBEPAT. IXCBETCS. SeBTICS. TCLUtS. 
SI. SIOSTBOS. SEQUIBUB. CAPTIVA. NATTS. OCBESIA. SI. TCSC30S. COEU. 
gUONDAB. TITE?I?IJE. SODALIS. FIDELISSIBUS. OBNISgCE. EltJS. CASUS. 
COBES. POSTQUAM. VABIA. FOBTU.NA. EXACTUS. CUB. OBXIBUS. BELI- 
gt'IS. COELIAM. EXERCITUS. EtBUBIA. EXCESSIT. MONTEB. CoELll'S. 
OCCUPAVIT. ET. A. DLXE. SUO. G)EUO. ITA. APPELUTATUS. MUTATO- 
QUE. 1«0MI!IE. HAB. TUSCE. BASTAB!« A. El. NOBEX.EBAT. ITA. APPELLATCS. 
EST. UT. DIXI. ET. BEGIIUB. SUBBA. CUB. BEIP. UTILITATB. OBTINCn. 
DEINDE. POSTQUAB. TaBQUINI. SuPEBBl. BOBES. INTISI. CITITATI. 
N09TBJB. ESSE. COEPEBUNT. QUA. IPSIUS. QUA. FILIOBUB. EJUS. NEBPS. 
PEBTJBSUB. EST. BENTES. BE02II. ET. AD. CO?(SULES. AN!IUOS. BAfil- 
STBATUS. ADBINISTBATIO. BEIP. TBANSLATA. EST. 

Quid, mvnc, gobbbbobeb. digtatubjb. dog* ipso, gobsulabl 
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IMPERIUM. VALENTIUS. REPEBTUM. APUD. BTAJORES. NOSTROS. QUO. 
IN. ASPERIORIBUS. BELLIS. AUT. IN* C1VILI. MOTU. DIFFICILIORI. UTE- 
RENTUR. AUT. IN. AUXaiUH. PLEBIS. ClUEATOS. TRIBUNOS. PLEBEI. 
QUID. A. CONSULIBUS. AD. DECEMYIROS. TRANSLATUN. IMPERIUM. SO- 
LUTOQUE. POSTEA. DECEMVIRALI. REGNO. AD. CONSULES. RURSUS. RE- 

DITUM. QUID. IM : : : : v. ris. distributum. consulare. imperiubi. 

TRIBUNOSQUE* MIUTUH. CONSULABI. IMPERIO* APPELLATUS. QUU 
SENI. ET. OCTOfl. CRBARENTUR. QUID. COMMUNICATOS. POSTREMO. 
CUM. PLEBE. HONOBES. NON. IMPEBI. SOLUM. SED. SACEBDOTIORUM* 
QUOQUE. JAMSI. NARREM. BELLA. A. QUIBUS. COEPBRINT. MAJORESll 
NOSTRI. ET. QUO. PROGESSERIMUS. VEREOR. NE. NIMIO. INSOLENIIOR. 
ESSE. VIDEAR. ET. QUfSISSE. JACTATIONEH. GLORIA. PROLATI. IM- 
PEBI. ULTRA. OCEANUH. SED. ILLO. C. PORIUS. RETERTAR. CIYI- 
TATEM. 

n. TABLE. 
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:::::::::::::: sane :::::::::::::::::: novo : 
Divus : AUG : : : NO : lus. et. patruus. Ti. C^sar. omnem. 

FLOREM. UBIQUE. COLONIARUM. AC. HUNICIPIORUM. BONORUM. SCILI- 
CET. YIRORUM. ET. LOCUPLETIUM. IN. HAC. CURIA. ESSE, TOLUIT. QUID. 

ergo. non. italicus. senator. provinciali. potioiu est. jam. yo- 
bis. cum. banc. partem. censure. me£. approbabe. coepebo. quid, 
de. ea. re. sentiam. rebus. ostendam. sed. nb. prot|nciales. 
quidem. si modo. ornare. curiam. poterint. rejiciendos. puto. 
Ornatissima. ecce. colonia. valentissimaque. Riennensium. 

QUAM. LONGO. JAM. TEMPORE. SENATOBES. HUIC. CURIjB. CONFERT. EX. 
QUA. COLONIA. INTER. PAUCOS. EQUESTRIS. ORDINIS. ORNAMENTUM. L. 
RESTINUH. FAMILIARISSIME. DILIGO. ET. HODIEQUE. IN. REBUS. MEIS. 
DETINEO. CUJUS. UBERI. FRUANTUR. QU£SO. PRIMO. SACERDOTIORQII. 
GRADU. POST. MODO. CUM. AHNIS. PROMOTURI. DIGNITATIS. SUjB. 
INCREMENTA. UT. DIRUM. NQMEN. LATKONIS. TACEAM. ET. ODI. ILLUD. 
PALESTRICUM. PRODIOUUM. QUOD. ANTE. IN. DOHUM. CONSULATUM. 
INTULIT. QUAM.* COLONIA. SUA. SOLIDUM. CIYITATIS. ROMANJS. BE- 
NEFICIUM. CONSECUTA. EST. IDEM. DE. FBATRB. EJUS. POSSUM. Dl- 
GERE. MISERABIU. QUIDEM. INDI6NISSIM0QUE. HOC CASU. UT.' YOBIS* 
UTILIS. SENATOR. ESSE. NON. POSSIT. 

Tempus. EST. JAM. Ti. C^sAB. Gebmanice. DETEGEBE. TE. PATBI- 

BUS. C0NSCBIPTI8. QUQ. TBIU>AT. ORATIO. TUA. JAM. ENIM. AD. 
EXTREMOS. FINES. GfLUM. NaRBONENSIS. YENISTI. 

ToT. ECCE. IN8IGIIBS. JUYENES. QUOT. INTUEOB. NON. MAGIS. 
SUNT. POENITENBl. 8ENAT0RIB. QUAM. POEIUTET. PEBSilGOM. NOBILIS- 
SIMUM. YIBUM. AMICUM. MEUM. INTEB. IMAGIN^. MAJOBUM. 8U0RUM. 
AlLOIOOICI. NOMBN. LEOEBE. quod. si. H£C. ITA. ESSE. CONSE^TI. 
IS. QUID. ULTBA. DBSIDEBATIS. QUAM. UT. VOBIS. DIGITO. DEBION- 
STRBH, iOUm* IPSUM. ULTBA. FIIIS8. PROYIIICIJI. NaRBONBHSU, JAM. 
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rttcutjb^ oc k KicLLi ^7ik*«3ik:c: joii r«iiDi tk Booiaitery of 
Sc Miry 'OtK* irt Uit rxiLf :< i2if a^teriil piixe where tbe 
Lmt^^r^'jf C^^L-s^ v^ biics. uid -v^Lere SfTeras fired. Tbe 
gfra: ck:Li»<ir^ •>: >:. J:'ia 3§ i ^>:<i Goslic biiMng and its 
c>xx cjik:. idsir^d It :i^ i^pcTmiz^ Ks 'jAe oc ibe ocvsi coo- 
K.>.-aoa« p*3j^ks T>: \tz vj-kv. i$ tbe liH Liar's stitne sei op, 
u^iupijn^ uzfTjn nuniiai. I ci!i»x for':e&r airing one vord 
iMrre o/ iLe F.^eoch fUiiH-§ :>r I ce^rr uieod to mentioo an; 
more of ib-:KL viib :beir giLded Ziil-bo:uMiK-d vigs. If their 
kio^ fud in:e&d«d :>j express, ia oce image, ignorance^ id t^sU^ 
hud taiiit^^ Lis K'olptors could luTe nude no oiher figure so 
pn^r tor iLdt p jrpose ^ this >utae. ^hich represenu tbe 
odd mixiare of ao old beao, who had a mind to be a hero, viih 
a buvhel of curled hair on Lis head, and a gflt tnucheoa in his 
hand. The French have been so volominoos oa the hisiorj* of 
thi» Ujwn, I need sav nothing of it. The houses are tcrieraUy 
» dl huik, and the BcJle Cour well planted, from whence is 
wten tbe celebrated joining of the Saone and Rhone. 

" Llvi Rbodana« ini^eof unne prsrapido floit 
Ararque dobilans quo sooi llactos agaL" 

I have had time to see every thing with great leisare, haviDg 
becfi confined several days to this town by a swelling in mj 
throat, the remains of a fever, occasioned by a cold I got in the 
fianips of the Alps. The doctors here threaten me with all 
aorih of dihtempcrs, if I dare to leave them ; but I, that knov 
die obstinacy of it, think it just as possible to continue my way 
U> l»ari« with it, as to go about the streets of Lyons ; and am 
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determined to parsne my journey to-morrow, in spite of doc- 
tors, apothecaries, and sore throats. 

\\ hen you see Lady Rich, tell her I have received her letter^ 
and will answer it from Paris, believing that the place that she 
would most willingly hear of. I am, etc., etc. 



TO THE LADY RICH. 

Parig, Oct. 10, 0. S. 1718. 

I CANNOT give my dear Lady Rich a better proof of the plea- 
sure I have in writing to her, than choosing to do it in this seat 
of various amusements, where I am accablted with visits, and 
those so full of vivacity and compliments, that 'tis fuU employ- 
ment enough to hearken, whether one answers or not. The 
French ambassadress at Constantinople has a very considerable 
and numerous family here, who all come to see me, and are 
never weary of making enquiries. The air of Paris has al- 
ready had a good effect upon me ; for 1 was never in better 
health, though I have been extremely ill all the road from 
Lyons to this place. You may judge how agreeable the jour- 
ney has been to me; which did not want that addition to make 
me dislike it. I think nothing so terrible as objects of misery, 
except one had the God-like attribute of being ca(iable to re- 
dress them ; and all the country villages of f ranee show no- 
thing else. While the post-horses are changed, the whole town 
comes out to beg, with such miserable starved faces, and thin 
tattered clothes, they need no other eloquence to persuade one 
of the wretchedness of their condition. This is all the French 
magnificence till you come to Fountainbleau, when you are 
showed one thousand five hundred rooms in the King*s hunting 
palace. The apartments of the royal family are very large, 
and richly gilt ; but I saw nothing in the architecture or paint- 
ing worth remembering. The long gallery, built by Henry IV., 
has prospects of all the King's houses. Its walls arc designed 
after the taste of those times, but appear now very mean. The 
park is, indeed, finely wooded and watered, the trees well 
grown and planted, and in the fishponds are kept tame carp, 
said to be, some of them, eighty years of age. The late King 
passed some months every year at this seat; and all the rocks 
round it, by the pious sentences inscribed on them, show the ' 
devotion in fashion at his court, which I believe died with him ; 
at least, I see no exterior marks of it at Paris, where all people*s 
thoughts seem to be on present diversion. 



I ia^* b 
p!tfei£3da inn :c 

whgk iru i'^— i'bi'ct ^K-Ja; ; jfter boiiB swd to that of 
Tsifs iffivfi; i« 1 b»X2. cnpiRd to ihit <if the Bij- 
kd aa^ z^T^:«w wc » ■etftfthai of Unotn's^M- 
fte^: tatoin x snic h? o^wKdL li thtv pnke, their tnge- 
A^ ir« BiBC^ i«y:«i isy 'i?^ twrs^ I drald hardly allow 
Mtl fl> d 1 Lt!C«r fKK;* tkim lo far cwiifaote to La ^. 



ovr bcR acton cia b? coIt sal to speak, bat these to 
fed: aad'tbccruialTJHiaicdT BocYBOtnagtoseeamanip- 
pear aahappy. thaa to bear Ub sar that ha b so, with a joDt 
fK», aad a stapU sairi la hk covKflaaaoe. ~ J jNn9po# of ooan- 
tesaKCsi, I mmsi tefl joa soMChiae of the FreMh ladies; I 

hive seea all the beaatiK. aad sach 1 caa*t he%) aialiiig 

mse of the coarse word Biaseo«s u e ^tai e s ! so fttastically 
absard ia their dress! so ■ios3tro«siy aaaauual m their 
paints ! their hair cat short, and carled roand their fKes, and 
so loaded with powder, that it ai^es it look like white wool! 
and oa their cheeks to their chias, nmBerdfaDj laid on a shia- 
iag red japan, that glistens in a nost flaniing Banner, to that 
they seem to hare no resemblance to homm fooes. I am apt 
tobetiere, that they took the first hint of their dress from a Cur 
sheep newly raddled. Tis with pleasare I recoDect my detr 
pretty countrywomen : and if I was writing to any body else, 
I shoald say that these grotesqae daubers gire me still a U^ier 
esteem of the nataral charms of dear Lady Rich's aabom hair, 
and the lirely coloars of her aasallied complexion. 

I am, etc, etc 
P. 5. 1 have met the Abb£ here, who desires me to make 
bis compliments to yoo. 



TO MR. T- 

Ptrlf, Oct 10, O. S. 1718. 

You see I'm jast to my word, in writing to yoa from Paris, 
where I was very much surprised to meet my sister; (1) I need 
not add, very much pleased. She as little expected to oee me 

(1) The GoonlcM of Mar. 
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as 1 her (having not received m; late letters) ; and this meeting 
would shine under tbe hand of De Scuderie ; but I shall not 
imitate his style sO far as to tell yoii bov often we embraced; 
how she enquired by what odd chance I returned from Con- 
stantinople? And I answered her by asking what adventure 
brought her to Paris? To shorten the story, all questions 
and answers, and exclamations, and compliments, being over, 
we agreed upon running about together, and have seen Ver- 
sailles, Trianon, Marli, and St. Cloud. We had an order for 
the water to play for our diversion, and I was followed thilhor 
by all the English at Paris. I own Versailles appeared to me 
rather vast than beantifnl; and after having seen the exact 
proportions of the Italian buildings, I thought the irregularity 
of it shocking. 

The King's cabinet of antiques and medals is, indeed, very 
richly furnished. Among that collection none pleased so well 
as the apotheosis of Germanicus, on a large agate, which is one 
of the most delicate pieces of the kind that I remember to have 
seen. I observed some ancient sutnes of great value. But 
the nauseous flattery, and tawdry pencil of Le Brun, are equally 
disgusting in the gallery. I will not pretend to describe to 
you the great apartment, the vast variety of fountains, tbe 
theatre, the grove of Esop's fables, etc., all which yon may 
read very amply particularised in some of the French authors 
that have been paid for these descriptions. Trianon, in its 
littleness, pleased me better than Versailles; Harli, belter 
than either of them ; and St. Cloud best of all; having the ad- 
vantage of the Seine running at the bottom of the gardens, the 
great cascade, etc. You may find information in the aforesaid 
books, if you have any curiosity to know the exact number of 
the statues, and how many feet they cast up the water. 

We saw the King's pictures in the magnificent house of the 
Duke d'Antin, who has the care of preserving them till his Ua- 
jesty is of age. There are not many, but of the best hands. I 
looked with great pleasure on the arch-angel of Raphael, where 
the sentiments of superior beings are as well expressed as in 
Milton. You won't forgive me if I say nothing of the Tuil- 
leries, much finer than our Mall ; and the Cour, more agree- 
able than our Hyde-park, the high trees giving shade in the 
hottest season. At the Louvre I had the opportunity of seeing 
the King, accompanied by the Duke-Begent. He is tall and well 
shaped, but has not the air of holding the crown so many years 
as his grandfather. And now I am speaking of the court, I 
must say 1 saw nothing in France that delighteid me so much as 
to see an EngUshmaD [at least a Briton) absolute at Paris ; I 
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mean Mr. Lair, (i) who treats their dukes and peers extremely 
ie hmut en bas^ and is treated by them with the utmost subm»- 
sbn and respect.— Poor souls! —This reflection on their ab|eel 
daTery puts me in mind of the place cbs- vicioires; but I will 
•ot take up your time and my own with such descripttons, whkh 
ire too numerous. 

In general* I think Paris has the advantage of London, tki the 
neat paTement of the streets* and the regular lighting of thM 
at nights, and in the proportion of the streets, the houses being 
all buflt of stone, and most of those belonging to people <rf 
i|atlity» being beautified by gardens. But we certafaily mar 
boast of a town very near twice as large ; and when I ha^n mid 
that, I know nothing else we surpass it in. I shall mMF con* 
tinue here long ; if you have any thing to command me dating 
my short stay, write soon, and I shall take pleasure in obeying 
yuu« I am, etc., etb. 

TO THE ABBft . 



I>oTer, Oct. 31, O. S. 1718. 

I AM willing to take your word for it, that I shall really 
M>lige you, by letting you know, as soon as possible, my safe 

Cssage over the water. I arrived this morning at Dover, after 
ing tossed a whole night in the packet-boat, in so violent a 
manner, that the master, considering the weakness of his vea^ 
§el, thought it proper to remove the mail, and give us notice of 
the danger. We called a little fishing boat, which could hardly 
ttiake up to us ; while all the people on board us were crying 
to Hfeaven. It is hard to imagine one's self in a scene of greater 
horror than on such an occasion ; and yet, shall I own it to 
you? though I was not at all willing to be drowned, I could 
not forbear being entertained at the double distress of a fellow- 
passenger. She was an English lady that I had met at Calais, 
who desired me to let her go over with me in my cabin. She 
httd bought a fine point-head, which she was contriving to con- 
ceal from the custom-house officers. When the wind grew 
high, and our little vessel cracked, she fell very heartily to her 
prayeYs, and thought wholly of her soul. When it seemed to 
abate, she returned to the worldly care of her head-dress, and 

addressed herself to me ** Dear ma4am, ttUl you take can 

of thi$ point fifit should be lost 1 Ah, Lord, u^ shalt all he 

loH ! Lord have mercy on my soul I Pray, madam, tah 

(1) Mr. Law was the projector of the Mi^ftsippi scheme, and the colo- 
DiMUon of LoiiJii«Ba» fimUar In Its plao and lyeat to oar South Sea. 
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care of this headrdresf." This easy transition from her soul to 
her head-dress, and the alternate agonies that both gave her, 
made it hard todeternine which she thought of greatest value. 
But, however, the scene was not so diverting, but I was glad to 
get rid of it, and be thrown into the little boat, though with 
some hazard of breaking my nedi. It brought me safe hither ; 
and I eannoi help looking with partial eyes on my native land. 
That partiality was certainly given us by nature, to prevent 
rambling, the effect of an ambitious thirst after knowledge, 
which we are not fbrned to ei^oy. All we get by it, is a fruit- 
less desire of mitbig the different pleasures and conveniences 
wfaiok are given to the dMbrent parts of (he world, and cannot 
meet in any one of tbetn. After having read all that is to.b^ 
found in the langwiges I am mistress of, and having decayed 
my sight by midfit(|ht studies, I envy the easy peace of mind Of 
a ruddy milk*-maid, who, undisturbed by doubt, hears the ier- 
mon» with humility, every Sunday, not having confounded t1 
sentiments of natural duty in her head by the vain enquirii 
of the schools, who may he more learned, yet, after all, muj 
remain as ignorltDt. And, after having seen part of Asia an^ 
Africa, and ahnoBt made the tout of Europe, I think the honeA 
English squire Inore happy, who verily believes the Greek 
wines less delicious than March beer ; that the AfHcan fruits 
have not so fine a flavour as goMen-pippins ; that the Beca figuas 
of Ittiy are Jiot so well tasted as a rump of beef ; and that, fai 
short, there is no perfect enjoyment of this life out of Old Eng- 
land I pray God i may think so for the rest of my life; and, 
since I must be contmted with our scanty aBowance of day- 
light, that I may forget the enUvemng sun of Constantinople. 

I am, etc., etc. 

MR. POPE TO LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

Maeak,-^ have been (what I never was till now) in debt to 
you for a letter some weeks. I was informed you were at sea« 
and that 't was to no purpose to write till some news had been 
heard of your arriving somewhere or other. Besides, I have 
had a second dangerous iiiness, from which I was more diligent 
to be recovered than from the first, having now some hopes of 
seeing you again. IF you make any tour in Italy, I shall not 
easily forgive you for not acquainting me soon enough to have 
met you there. I am very certain I can never be polite unless 
I travel with you: and it is never to be repaired, the loss that 
Homer has suftaioad^^br irant of my translating him in Asia. 
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You will come hither full of criticisms against a man who wa 
nothing to be in the light but to have kept you company; 
have no way of making me amends, but by continaing an A* 
when you return to me, whatever English airs yon may pi 
to other people, 

I prodigiously long for your sonnets, your remarks, 
oriental learning ; — but I long for nothing so mach as 
oriental self. You must of necessity be advanced so far 
into true nature and simplicity of manners, by these three y 
residence in the easi^ that I shall look upon yoa as so i 
years younger than you were, so much nearer innocence 
is, truth) and infancy (that is, openness). I expect to see 
soul as much thinner dressed as your body; and that yon 
left off, as unwieldy and cumbersome, a great many Enro 
habits. Without offence to your modesty be it spoken, I 
a burning desire to see your soul stark naked, for I am o 
dent 'tis the prettiest kind of white soul in the universe. — 1 
forget whom I am talking to; you tnay possibly by this timi 
lieve, according to the prophet, that you have none ; if so, t 
me that which comes next to a soul ; you may easily pat it i 
a poor ignorant Christian for a soul, and please him as 
with it;— I mean your heart;— Mahomet, I think, allows 
hearts; which (together with fine eyes and other agre< 
equivalents) are worth all the souls on this side the world, 
if I must be content with seeing your body only, God send 
come quickly : I honour it more than the diamond-casket 
held Homer*8 IKads ; for in the very twinkle of one eje 
there is more wit, and in the very dimple of one cheek 
there is more meaning, than all the souls that ever were 
sually put into women since men had the making of them. 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with an acci 
that happened just under my eyes, and has made a greai 
pression upon me. I have just past part of this summer ; 
old romantic seat of my Lord Harcourfs, which he lent mc 
It overlooks, a common-field, where, under the shade 
haycock, sat two lovers, as constant as ever w*ere fonn 
Romance, beneath a spreading beech. The name of the 
(let it sound as it will) was John Hewet, of the other S 
Drew. John was a well-set man about five-and-twenty ; S 
a brown woman of eighteen. John had for several mo 
borne the labour of the day in the same field with Sarah; v 
she milked, it was his morning and evening charge to brinj 
cows to her pail. Their love was the talk, but not the scai 

(1) At Sttnton-Harcoart, ia Oifordshire. 
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of the vliole neighbourhood ; for all they aimed at vas the 
blameless possession of each other in marriage. It was But this 
very morning that he had obtained her parents' consent, and it 
was but till the next week that they vere to vait to be bappy. 
Perhaps thig very day, in the intervals of their work, they vere 
talking of their Tredding-clothes ; and John was now matching 
several kinds of poppies and field-flowers to her complexion, to 
make her a present of knots for the day. While they were 
thus employed (it was on the last of Jtily], a terrible storm of 
thunder and lightning arose, and drove the labourers to what 
shelter the trees or hedges afforded. Sarah, frightened and 
out of breath, sunk on a haycock, and John [who never aepfr- 
rated from, her) sate by her side, having raked two or three 
heaps together to secure her. Immediately there was heard so 
loud a crack as if Heaven had burst asunder. The labourers, 
all solicitous for each other's safety, called to one another: 
those that were nearest our lovers, bearing do answer, stept to 
the place where they lay : theyfirst saw a little smoke, and 
after, this faithful pair;— John, with one arm about his Sarah's 
□eck, and the other held over her face, as if to screen her from 
the lightning. They were struck dead, and alreadj[ grown stiff 
and cold in this tender posture. There was no mark or disco- 
louring on their bodies, only that Sarah's eye-brow was a little 
singed, and a small spot between her breasts. They were bu- 
ried the next day in one grave, in the parisli^of Stanton-Harcourt 
in Oxfordshire; where my Lord Ilarcourt, at my request, liaf 
erected a monument over them. Of the following epitaplu 
which I made, the critics have chosen the godly one : I like 
neither, bnt wish you had been in England to have done this 
office better; I think 'twas what you cdold not have, refused 
me on so moving an occasion. 



When Rulern lovert feed the run'nl fire, 
Oo the Mine pile their railhfal fair eipire ; 
Here piLjlng IleiT'ii that virlne matDil foVnd, 
ADd biMted boib, (bal It might oeitber wound. 
Rearii «o *incere tb' Almlghl; mw wctl plei«ed. 
Sent hii own UgtUnins, eod the vicUmi l^ed. 



Think nol, bj rig'ronijBdfineBl eeiied, 
A^ir H) faithftil coold expire; 

TictiBM M pore QeaT'ii saw well pleaied. 
And smlcb'd tbem In celestial Bre. 
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Live well, and fear bo snddeallite ; 

When God calto virtue to the grave, 
AlilLe 'tis jnstice, soon or lale» 

Mercy alike to kill or save, 
Virlue UDmoved can hear the calU 
And face the flash that melts the balL 

Upon the whole, I c^'t think these people unhappy. The 
greaiest happiness, next to living as they would have done, was 
to die as they did. The greatest honour people of this low 
degree could have was to be remembered on a little monument ; 
vnless you will give them another, — that of being honoured 
with a tear from the finest eyes in the world. I know yon have 
tenderness ; you must have it ; it is the very emanation of good 
sense and virtue; the finest minds, like the finest met^, dis- 
solve the easiest. 

But when you are reflecting upon oljects of pity, p«|^ do not 
forget one who had no sooner found out an object odf ^^titghest 
esteem, than he was separated from it; and wholi'so very 
■nhappy as not to be susceptible of consolation from fillers, by 
being so miserably in t])e right as to think other women what 
they really are. Such a one can't but be desperately fond of 
any creature that is quite different from these. If the Circassian 
be utterly void of sijich honour as these have, and such virtue 
as these boast of, I ym content. I have detested the sound of 
homeit woman, and loinn^ spouse, ever since I heard the pretty 
name of Odaliche. 

Dear Madam, I am for ever your, etc. 

My most humble services to Mr. Wort\ey. Pray let me hear 
from you soon, though I shall very soon write again. I am 
confident half our letters are lost. 



TO MR. POPE. 

Dover, Nov. 1, O. 8. 1718. 

I HAVE this minute received a letter of yours, sent me from 
Paris. 1 believe and hope 1 shall very soon see both you and 
Mr. Congreve; buf as I am here in an inn, where we stay to 
regulate our march to London, bag and baggage, I shall employ 
some of my leisure time in answering that part of yours that 
seems to require an answer. 

I must applaud your good-nature, in supposing, that your 
pastoral lovers (vulgarly called haymakers) would have lived in 
everlasting joy and harmony, if the lightning had not inter- 
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rupted their scheme of happiness. I see no reason to imagiDei 
that John Hughes and Sacah Drew were either wiser or more 
virtuous than their neighbours. That a well-set man of twenty- 
five should have a fancy to marry a brown woman of eighteen, 
is nothing marvellous ; and I cannot help thinking, that had ther 
married, their lives would have passed in the common tract 
with their fellow-parishioners. His endeavouring to shield her 
from a itorm, was a natural action, and what he would have 
certainly done for his horse, if he had been in (he same sima- 
lion. Neither am I of opinion, that their sudden death was a 
reward of their mutual virtue. You know the Jews were re- 
proved for thinking a village destroyed by fire more wickfd 
than those (hat had escaped the thunder. Tfane and chance 
happen to all men. Since you desire me to try my skill in an 
epitaph, I think the following lines perhaps more Just, ihongh 
aoi BO poetical «9 yonrs. 

.410100 Ue John Hngbct and S«rili Draw; 
NtliiptjoB'lluj, what'* (bat to jant 
BellcTe me, friead, much m*; be wld 
<k> thii poor conplo tbat are dead. 
On Sooda; next thej shoald have married; 
Bnt Me how oddly lhin|s are carried! 
Od Thnndiy last It ralo'd and lighten'd; 
Thete tender loven, Mdlj frlghteii'd, 
Sbelter'd beoaatb the codiiog tiaj, 
In bopM lo pau Ihe lime away ; 
But tbe bold ihundflr found tbcm oal 
(Conunisiioii'd for that end no doobl]. 
And, Miaiog on ibeir trembling brealb. 
Consign' d them lo tfae thades of doalh. 
Wbo knowi if ' twa« not kindly done? 
For had tiiej Ken Ibe ueil year't >iid, 
A bealen wife and cncluild twain 
Hadjolnlly cara'd Ihe marrbge chain : 
Now (hey are btppy in their doom, 
For Pop« bai wrote nptn their tomb. 

I confess, these sentiments are not altogether so Iteroio as 
yours ; but I hope yon will forgive them in favour of the two 
last lines. You tee bow much 1 esteem the honour you have 
done them; (bough I em not very impatient lo have (he santa^ 
and bad rather continue lo be your stupid living humble aer* 
vant, than be c«Mr«tcd by all (he pens in Europe. 

1 would write bt Congreve, but suppose you irUI read thii to 
Um, if he enqiiirea af(er me. 



<•■' 



3iB LETTERS DURUfft 

TO THE ABBOT OF . (1) 

Vienna, Jan: 2, O. S. 1717. 

I AM really almost tired with the life of Vienna. I am not, 
indeed, an enemy to dissip^ion and hnrff. much less, to aaose- 
ment and pleasure ; but t cannot endure long even pleasure, 
when it is fettered with formality, and assumes the air of sys- 
tem. 'Tis true, I have had here. some very agreeable con- 
nexions, and what will perhaps surprize you, have particular 
pleasure in my Spanish acquaintances. Count Oropesa and Ge- 
neral Puebla. These two noblemen are much in the good graces 
of the Emperor, and yet they seem to be brewing mischief. 
The courf <^ Madrid cannot reflect without pain upon the ter- 
ritories that were cut off from the SpiinisVlBOiiarchy by the 
peace of Utrecht, and it seems to be looking wishfully out for 
an opportunity of gating them back again. That is a matter 
about which I trouble teyself very little ; let the court be in 
the right or in the wrong, I like mightily the two Counts, its 
ministers. I din^d with them both some days ago at Count 
Wurmbrand*s, an Aulic-counsellor and a man of letters, who 
is universally esteconed here. But the first man at this court 
in point of knowledge and abilities is certainly Count Schlick, 
High Chancellor of Bohemia, whose immense reading is accom- 
panied with a fine taste and a solki judgment ; he is a declared 
enemy to Prince Eugene, and a warm friend to the honest hot- 
headed Marshal Staremberg. One of the most accomplished 
men I have seen at Vienna is the young Count Tarrocco, who 
accompanies the amiable Prince of Portugal. I am almost in 
love with them both, and wonder to see such elegant manners, 
and such free and generous sentiments in two young men that 
have hitherto seen nothing but their own country. The Count 
is just such a Roman-K^tholic as you ; he succeeds greatly with 
the devout beauties here; his first overtures in gallantry are 
disguised under the luscious strams of spiritual love, that were 
sung formerly by the sublimely voluptuous Fenelon, and the ten- 
der Madam Guion, who turned the fire of carnal love to divine 
objects ; thus the Count begins with the spirit, and ends generally 
with the flesh, when he makes his addresses to holy virgins. 

I made acquaintance yesterday with the famous poet Rous- 
seau, who lives hero under the peculiar protection of Prince 
Eugene, by whose liberality he subsists. He passes here for 
a free-thinker, and, what is still worse in my esteem, for a man 
whose heart does not feel the encomiums he gives to virtue and 

(1) the four foUowing letters are taken from the edition of Ladj 
M. W. MonUgu's Letters published in 1789. 
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honODf in his poems. I like his odes mightily, they are mucb 
superior to the lyric productions of our English poets, few of 
whom have made any fi^re in thai kind of poetry. I don't 
find that learned men abound here ; there is indeed a prodi- 
gious number of alchynisis at Viennt,- the philosopher's atone 
is the great object or zeal and science; and those who have 
more reading and capacity than the vulgar, have transported 
their superstiflon (shall I call it ?) or fanaticism from religion 
to chymistry ; and they believe in a new kind of transubstan- 
tiation, vhich is designed to make the laity as rich as the other 
kind has made the priesthood. This pestilential passion has 
already ruined several great houses, 'there is scarcely a man 
of opulence or hsjiion, that has not aq alchymist in hip service, 
and even the Emperor is supposed to be no enemy to this folly 
in secret, though he has pretended to t&courage it in public. 

Prince Eugene was so polite as to tlmayr me his library yes- 
terday ; we found him attended by Ronsaean, and his favourite 
Count Bonneval, who is a man of wit, and is here thought to 
be a very bold and enterprising spirit. The library, though 
not very ample, ia well chosen ; but as the Prince will admit 
into it no editions but what are beautiful and pleasing to the 
eye, and there are neverthless numbers of excellent books 
that are but indifferently printed, this finikin and foppish taste 
makes many disagreeable chasms in this collection. The books 
are pompously bound in Turkey leather, and two of the most 
famous bookbinders of Paris were expressly sent fbr to do 
this work. Bonneval pleasantly told me that there were seve- 
ral quartos on the an of wa^, that were bound with the skins 
of spahis and janissaries ; and this jest, which was indeed ele- 
gant, raised a smile of pleasure on the grave countenance of 
the famous warrior. The Prince, who is a coonoisseur in the 
fine aru, showed me, with particular pleasure, the famous 
collection of portraits, that formerly belonged (o Fouquet, and 
which he purchased at an excessive price. He has augmented 
it with a considerable number of new acquisitions, so that he 
has now in his possession such a collection in that kind as you 
will scarcely find In any ten cabinets in Europe. If 1 told you 
the number, yon would say that I make an indiscreet use of the 
permission to lye, which is more or less given to travellers by 
the indulgence of the candid. ' 

Count Tarrocco is just come in— he is the only person I have 
excited this morning in my general order to receive no com- 
pany. — I think I see yon smile,— but I am not so far gone as 
to Bland in need of absolution; tho' as the human heart ia de- 
ceiifd), Bod the Count very agreeaUe, yon may think that evea 
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though I should not want an absolution, I woald neTWtUes 
be glad to have an indulgence.— No such thing. — However, as 
I am an heretic, and you no confessor, I shall make no de- 
darations on this head.—The design of the Counl's visit ii a 
ball ;-^more pleasure.— I shall be surMted. Adm, dc 



TO MR. POPE. 

Seplembfir 1. 1717. 

When I wrote to you last, Belgrade was in the hands of tk 
Turks ; but at this present moment, it has changed laasters, 
and is in the hands of the Imperialists. A janisaary, who, ii 
nine days, and yet without any wings but what a pauaic terror 
sterns to have ftirnished, arrived at Gonstaniinople firaoi tk 
army of the Turks before Belgrade, brought Mr. W. the news 
of a complete victory obtained by the Imperialiau, commanded 
by Prince Eugene, over the Ottoman troops. It is said, tha 
Prince has discovered great conduct and valour in this ac- 
tion, and I am particularly glad that the voice of glory and duty 
has called him from the— (here several vrords of ike mumueeript 
are effaced).— Two days after the battle the town surrendered. 
The consternation which this defeat has occasioned here, is 
inexpressible ; and the Sultan apprehending a revolution firoB 
the resentment and indignation of the people, fomented by 
certain leaders, has begun his precautions, after the goodly 
fashion of this blessed government, by ordering several per- 
sons to be strangled who were the objects of his royal suspi- 
cion. He has also ordered his treasurer to advance some 
months' pay to the janissaries, which seems the leas necessary. 
as their conduct has been bad in this campaign, and their li- 
centious ferocity seems pretty well tamed by the public con- 
tempt. Such of them as return in straggling and fugitive 
parties to the metropolis, have not spirit nor credit enough to 
defend themselves from the insults of the mob ; the very chil- 
dren taunt them, and the populace spit in their faces as they 
pass. They refused during the battle to lend their assistance 
to save the baggage and the military chest, which however 
were defended by the bashaws and their retinue, while the 
janissaries and spahis were nobly employed in plundering their 
own camp. 

You see here that I give you a very handsome return for 
your obliging letter. You entertain me with a most agreeable 
account of your amiable connections with men of letters and 
tiste, and of the delicloQS moments yen pass in their society 
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under the mral shade; and I exhibit to you in return, the 
barbarous spectade oF Turks and Germans cutting one an- 
other's throats, Bui what can you eipect jVom such a 
country aa this, from which the Ifuses have fled, Fropi which 
letters seem eternally banished, and in which you see, in pri- 
vate SGcnea, nothing pursued as happiness bat the refinementa 
of an indolent voluptuousness, and where those who act upon 
the public theatre live in uncertainty, suspicion, and terror! 
Here pleasure, to which I am no enemy, when it is properly 
seasoned and of a good composition, is surely of the cloying 
kind. Veins of wit, elegant conversation, easy commerce, ar« 
unknown among the Turks; and yet they seem capable of all 
these, if the vile spirit of their government did not stifle genius, 
damp curioshy, and suppress a hundred passions, that em- 
bellish and render life agreeable. The luscious passion of 
the seraglio is the only one almost that is gratified here 
to the full, but it is blended so with the snrly ^irit of de»- 
potism in one of the parties, and with the dejeoiion and 
anxiety which this spirit produces in the other, that to one of 
my way of thinking it cannot appear otherwise than as a very 
mixed kind of enjoyment. The women here are not, indeed, 
so closely confined as many have related ; they enjoy a high 
degree of liberty, even in the bosom of servitude, and they 
have methods of evasion and disguise that are very favourable 
to gallantry ; but aher all, they are still under uneasy appre- 
hensions of being discovered ; and a discovery exposes them to 
the most merciless rage of jealously, which is here a monster 
^at cannot be satiated but with blood. The magnificence and 
riches that reign in the apartments of the ladies of feshion here, 
Sdem 10 be one of their chief pleasures, j<Mned with their 
retinue of female slaves, whose music, dancing and dress 
amuse then highly;— but there is such an air of form and 
stifliiess amidst this grandeur,a8 hindws it from pleasing me at 
long run, however I was dauled with it at first sight. This 
stifhess and formality of manners are peculiar to the Turkish 
ladies ; for the Grecian belles are of quite another character 
and complexioB ; with them pleasure appears in more engaging 
forms, and their persons, manners, conversation and amuse- 
ments are very far from being destitute of elegance and ease. 
I received the news of Mr. Addison's being declared secretary 
of sUle with the less surprise, in that I know that post was al- 
most offered to him before. At that time ho declined it, and I 
really believe that he would have done well to have declined it 
now. Such a post as that, and such a wife as the CooatMi, do 
not Mem to be, is prudence, digiUe fw a man I ' 
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tk, and ire may see the day when he will be heartilf |^ 10 
resign them both. It is well that he laid aside the tlHMighis 
of the volominous dictionary^ of which- 1 haye heard yon ar 
somebody else frequently make mention. Bat no more on dm 
suligect ; I would not have said so much, were I not asnnd 
that this letter will come safe and unopened to hand. I ioi; 
much to tread upon English ground, that I may see yoa ad 
Mr. Congreve» who render that ground classic groimd; mt 
will you refuse our present secretary a part of that merit, 
whatever reasons you may have to be dissatisfied with him ii 
other respects. You are the three happiest poets I efte heard 
of; one a secretary of state, the other enjoying leisure with 
dignity in two lucrative employments; and yoa, though yov 
religious profession is an obstacle to court promotioiiy and dis- 
qualifies you from filling civil employments, have foand the 
philosopher's stone, since by making the Iliad pass through 
your poetical crucible into an English form, without losug 
aught of its original beauty, you have drawn the golden car- 
rent of Pactblus to Twickenham. I call this finding the phi- 
losopher's stone, since you alone found out the se^^t, and 
nobody else has got into it. Addison and Tickell tried it, hot 
their experiments failed ; and they lost, if not their money, at 
least a certain portion of their fome in the trial ; — ^while yoa 
touched the mantle of the divine bard, and imbibed his spirit. 
I hope we shall have the Odyssey soon from your haf^y hand, 
and I think I shall follow with singular pleasure the traveDer 
Ulysses, who was an observer of men and manners, when he 
travels in your harmonious numbers. I love him much better 
than the hot-headed son of Peleus, who bullied his general, cried 
for his mistress, and so on. It is true, the excellence of the 
niad does not depend upon his merit or dignity, but I wish, 
nevertheless, that Homer had chosen a hero somewhat less 
pettish and less fantastic : a perfect hero is chimerical and 
unnatural, and consequently uninstructive ; but it is also true 
that while the epic hero ought to be drawn with the infirmities 
that are the lot of humanity, he ought never to be represented 
as extremely absurd. But it becomes me ill to play the critic; 
so I take my leave of you for this time, and desire you will be- 
lieve me, with the highest esteem, Yours, etc. 



TO MR. POPE. 

1718. 

I HATE been running about Paris at a strange rate with my 
sister, and strange aghts have we seen. They are, at least. 
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strange sights to me, For after having been accustomed to 
the gravity of the Tarks, I can scarcely look with an easy 
and familiar aspect at the levity and agility of the airy phan- 
toms that are dancing about me here, and I often think that 
I am at a puppet-show amidst the representations of real life. 
I stare prodigiously, but nobody remarks ii, for every body 
stares here; staring is d-la-mode— there is a stare of attention 
and intirtt, a stare of curiosity, a stare of expectation, a stare 
of surprize, and it vould greaOy amuse you to see vhat trifling 
objects excite all this staring. This staring vould have rather 
a solemn kind of air, were it not alleviated by grinning, for 
at the end of a stare there comes always a grin, and very com- 
monly ihe entrance of a gentleman or a lady into a room is ao- 
companied with a grin, which is designed to express complacence 
and social pleasure, but really shows nothing more than a 
certain contortion of muscles that must make a stranger laugh 
really, as they laugh artificially. The French grin is equally 
remote &om the cheerful serenity of a smile, and the cordial 
mirth of an honest English horse-laugh. I shall not perhaps 
stay here long enough to form a just idea of French manners 
and characters, tho' this, I believe, would require but little 
study, as there is no great depth in either. It appears on a 
superficial view, to be a frivolous, restless, and agreeable 
people. The Abbot is my guide, and I could not easily light 
upon a belter; he tells me that here the women form the cha- 
racter of the men, and I am convinced in the persuasion of this 
by every company into which I enter. There seems here to 
be no intermediate slate between infancy and manhood ; for as 
soon as the boy has quit his leading-strings, he is set agog in 
the world ; the ladies are his tutors, they make the first im- 
pressions, which generally remain, and they render the men 
ridiculous by the imitation of their humours and graces, so that 
dignity in manners is a rare thing here before the age of sixty. 
Does not King David say somewhere, that Man Kulketh in a 
vain iho\e? I think he does, and I am sure this is peculiarly 
true of the Frenchman— but he walks merrily and seems to 
enjoy the vision, and may he not therefore be esteemed more 
happy than many of our solid thinkers, whose brows are fur- 
rowed by deep reflection, and whose wisdom is so often clothed 
with a rusty mantle of spleen and vapours? 

What delights me most here is a view of the magnificence, 
often accompanied with taste, that reigns in the King's palaces 
and gardens ; For tho' I don't admire much the architecture, in 
which there is great irregularity and want of proportion, yet 
the natnea, paintings, and other decorati(HU aSbrd me high 
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entertaiomeot. Oim of die pieces of antiqiitj dial elrvdL no 
Boet in the gardens of VersaiDes» was die fimovs coDoeseaa 
siatiie of Jopiter, the workmansliip of Hyroa, wbidi Marl 
Anthony carried away fhw Sasoa, and Angvatw <mlered la 
be placed in the Capitol. It is of Parian marUe^ and Iho' it 
lias sniiered in the rain of tine, it sUB preaenres atrikioQ Unei 
of iM^ty. Bat sorely, if nmrUe could feel, the god wonii 
frown with a generous indignation to see hknself tnutkapotwA 
from the Capitol into a French garden; and after bnyiiig re^ 
ceited the homage of the Roman emperors, who laid cheir 
knrels at his feet when they retnmed from their oonqvesCSy to 
behold now nothing bnt frisiled beans passing by him with ia- 
difference. 

I propose setting oat soon from this place, ao that you are to 
fxpm no more letters from this side of the water; besides, I 
am hurried to death, and my head swims with that yast yariety 
of objecu which 1 am obliged to view with snch rapidity, the 
iliortness of my time not allowing me to etamioe ibem at my 
ieisnre. There is here an excessive prodigality of ornameiiu 
and decorations, that is just the opposite extreme to wkat a|K 
pears in onr royal gardens ; thb prodigality is owing to the 
leyity and inconstancy of the French taste, which always pants, 
after something new, and thus heaps ornament upon ornament 
without end or measure. It is time, howeyer, that I sbonld 
put an end to my letter ; so I wish you good night, And am, etc 

TO THE COUNT . 

(Translated from the Frencb.] 

I AM charmed, sir, with your obliging letter ; and yon may 
perceive by the largeness of my paper, that I intend to give 
punctual answers to all your questions, at least if my French 
will permit me; for as it is a language I do not understand lo 
perfection, so I much fear, that, for want of expressions, I sbaH 
be quickly obliged to finish. Keep in mind, therefore, that I 
am writing in a foreign language; and be sure to attribute all 
the impertinences and triflings dropping from my pen, to the 
want of proper words for declaring my thoughts, but by no 
means to dulness> or natural levity. 

These conditions being thus agreed and settled, I begin with 
telling you, that you have a true notion of the Alcoran, con- 
cerning which, the Greek priests (who are the greatest scoand- 
rels in the universe) have invented out of their own heads a 
thousand ridiculous stories, in order to decry the law of Ma- 
iMieti to ran it down» I say, without any ^xaounatioii, or ao 
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mniih as leitiog the people read it ; being afraid that ifoncc Ihey 
be{;an to sifi the defecu of the Alcoran, they might not stop 
there, but proceed to make use of their judgment, about their 
own legends and fictions. In effect, there is nothing so like ai 
the fables of the lireeks and of the Mahometans ; and the laH 
have multitudes of saints, at whose tombs oiiracles are by them 
said to be daily performed; nor are the accounts of the lires 
of those blessed Mussulmans much less stuffed with extrava- 
gancies, than the spiritual romances of iha Greek Papas. 

As to your neil enquiry, I assure you it is certainly false, 
though commonly believed in our parts of the world, that Ma- 
homet excludes women from any share in a future happy state. 
He was too much a gentleman, and loved the fair sex too well, 
to use them so barbarously. On the contrary, he promises a 
very fine paradise to the Turkish women. He says, indeed, 
that this paradise will be a separate place from that of their 
husbands ; but I fancy the most part sf them won't like it the 
worse for that; and that the regret of this separation will not 
render their paradise the less agreeable. It remains to l^ 
you, that the rirtues which Mahomet requires of the women, 
to merit the enjoyment of future happiness, are not to live tA 
such a manner as to become useless to the world, but to env- 
ploy themselves, as much as possible, in making Utile Mussul- 
mans. The virgins who die virgins, and the widows who marry 
not again, dying m mortal sin, are excluded oat of paradise; 
for women, says he, not being capable to manage the a^irs of 
staiei nor to support the fatigues of war, God has not ordered 
them to govern or reform Oie world ; but he has entrusted 
them with an office which is not less honourable, eren that ot 
multiplying the human race, and such as, out of malice or lazi- 
ness, do not make it their business to bear or to breed children, 
fulfil not the duty of their vocation, and rebel against the com- 
mands of Ood. Here are maxims for you, prodigiously con- 
trary to those of your convents. What will become of yoor 
St. Catherines, your St. Theresas, your St. Claras, and the whole 
bead-roll of your holy virgins and widows T who, if they are 
lo be judged by this system of virtue, will be found to have 
been infamous creatures, that passed their whole lives in a most 
abominable libertinism. 

I know not what your thoughts maybe concming a doctrine 
so extraordinary with respect to us ; but I can truly inform you, 
sir, that the Turks are not so ignorant as we fnncy ihem to be, 
in matters of politics, or philosophy, or even of gallantry. It 
is true, that military discipline, such as now practised in Chria- 
' i^AMBBOtmiehtOjBuitUiem. ALlong peace has plunged 
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them into an universal sloth. Content with th^ oondkion, 
and accustomed to boundless luxury, they are become grot 
enemies to all manner of fatigues. But to make .aipudsy tke 
sciences flourish among them. The eSendis (that'i8,lo ay, tk 
learned) do very well deserve this name : they hire do man 
fiaith in the inspiration of Mahomet, than in the infalUbilityrf 
the Pope. They make a frank profession of deism among 
selves, or to those they can trust, and never speak otjhi 
but as of a politic institution, fit now to be observed by 
men, however at first introduced by politicians and entki- 
siasts. 

If I remember right, I think I have told you in some former 
letter, that at Belgrade we lodged with a great and ridi eiendi, 
^ man of wit and learning, and of a very agreeable hamour. 
We were in his house about a month, and he did constantly 
eat with us, drinking wine without any scruple. As I rallied 
him a little on this subject, he answered me, smiling, that al 
creatures in the world were made for the pleasure of aum; 
and that God would not have let the vine grow, were it a sh 
to taste of its juice: but that nevertheless the law, which for- 
bids the use of it to the vulgar, was very wise, because 
such sort of folks have not sense enough to take it with mode- 
ration. This effendi appeared no stranger to the parties that 
prevail among us ; nay, he seemed to have some knowledge of 
our religious disputes, and even of our writers : and I was 
surprised to hear him ask, among other things, how Mr 
Toland did ? ^ 

My paper, large as it is,* draws towards an end. That I may 
not go beyond its limits, I must leap from religion to tulips, 
concerning which you ask me news. Their mixture produces 
surprising effects. But what is to be observed most surpris- 
ing, is the experiment of which you speak concerning animals, 
and which is tried here every day. The suburbs of Pera, To- 
phana, and Galata, are collections of strangers from all coun- 
tries of the universe. They have so often intermarried, that 
this forms several races of people, the oddest imaginable. 
There is not one single family of natives, that can value itself 
on being unmixed. You frequently see a person whose father 
was born a Grecian, the mother an Italian, the grandfather a 
Frenchman, the grandmother an Armenian, and their ances- 
tors English, Muscovites, Asiatics, etc. 

This mixture produces creatures more extraordinary than 
you can imagine ; nor could I ever doubt, but there were seve- 
ral different species of men ; since the whites, the woolly and 
the long-haired blacks, the small-eyed Tartars and Chinese, 
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the beardless Brasilians, and (to name no more) the oily-skin- 
ned yellow Nova Zemblians^ haye as specific differences 
under the same general kind/ as greyhounds, mastiffs, spaniels, 
bull-dogs, or the race of my little Diana, if nobody is offended 
with the comparison, Now, as the various intermixing of these 
latter animals causes mongrels, so mankind have their mon- 
grels too, divided and subdivided into endless sorts. We have 
daily proofs of it here, as I told you before. In the same 
animal is not seldom remarked the Greek perfidiousness, the 
Italian diffidence, the Spanish arrogance, the French loquacity, 
and all of a sudden he is seized with a fit of English though^^ 
fulness, bordering a little upon dulness, which many of us have 
inherited from the stupidity of our Saxon progenitors. But the 
family which charms me most; is that which proceeds from the 
fantastical conjunction of a Dutch male with a Greek female. 
As these are nature's opposite in extremes, 'tis a pleasure to 
observe how the differing atoms are perpetually jaring together 
in the children, even so as to produce effects visible in their 
external form. They have the large black eyes of the country, 
with the fat, white, fishy flesh of Holland, and a lively air 
streaked with dulness. At one and the same time, they show 
that love of expensiveness, so universal among the Greeks, and 
an inclination to the Dutch frugality. To give an example of 
this ; young women ruin themselves to purchase jewels for 
adorning their heads, while they have not the heart \o buy new 
shoes, or rather slippers for their feet, which are conmionly 
in a tattered condition ; a^ing so contrary to the taste of our 
English women, that it|§ for showing how neatly their feet are 
dressed, and for showing this only, they are so passionately 
enamoured with their hoop petticoats. I have abundance of 
their singularities to communicate to you, but I am at the end 
both df my French and my paper. 



YOL. I. 



TO LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

MADAME— Hy lard says, in reading your most ingenious 
descriptions, he obsenred that yonr ladyship had the art of 
making common circnmstances agreeable; as the lady*s care of 
her lace in the storm, etc.(l) Yon have also made learned 
filings instructive, as the copy of the Greek inscription ; the 
which my lord desires that your ladyship will l>e pleased to 
send him again by the bearer, that he may better understand it 
than by the one he has ; care will be tslLen to return it safe 
again. Though this is my lord^s letter, yet I must beg leave to 
aiod to it, that I am, with the most unfeigned esteem, your lady- 
ship's Most obedient humble servant, H.. Pexbroke. (2) 

Fridiy eveuing. 

(1) See p. 323. 

(3) Mir J Howe, dangliter of Lord Viscoont Howe, married to Tbosias 
elybtb Earl of Pembroke, 1725; the Lord Penbroke, who collected the 
lUlaef and medals at Wilton, and whose knowledge of classical antlqoitj 
might therefore make his praise flattering to Lady Mary Wortley. He 
bad been a principal member of the Whig admlnistralions onder King 
William and Qneen Anne, and the last person who held the office of Lord 
High Admiral ; but now being old, and a great humorist, distingnishad 
himself chiefly by odd whims and peculiarities; one of which was afiied 
resolution not to belicTe that any thing he disliked, ever did or could 
bsppeii. One must eiplain this by instances. He chose that his el4eit 
ion should always live in the house vit)^ him, while unourried. The 
son, who was more than of age, and had a will of his own, often chose 
to lire elsewhere. But let him be ever so Aslant, or stay away ever so 
long, his (atber still insisted on supposing him present ; ever^' day gravely 
hidding the butler tell Lord Herbert, dinner was ready ; and the butler 
eyery day as gravely bringing word, that <* his lordship dined abroad." 

Marrying for the third time at seventy-five, he maintained strict do- 
minion over a wife, whom other people thouizht safely arrived at yetin 
of discretion, and quite fit to take care of herself. She had leave to visit 
in an evening, but roust never on any account stay out a minute later 
than ten o'clock, his supper hour. One night however, she staved till 
past twelve. He declined supping, telling the servants it could not be 
ten o'clock, as their lady ^as not come home. When at last she came 
in a terrible fright, and began making a thousand apologies, " Jlly dear," 
said ho very coolly, "you arc under a mistake, it is but just ten, — your 
watch, 1 see, goes too fast, and so docs mine: we must have the man 
to-morrow to set them to rights ; meanwhile let us go to supper. 

His example on another occasion might be worth following. Of all 
the Mede-and-Persian laws established in his house, the most peremptory 
was, that any servant who once got drunk should be instantly discharfed, 
no pardon gnnted, no excuse listened to. Yet an old footnum jiiho had 
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TO LADY M. W MONTAGU. 

Madam,— My Lord Pembroke agrees with your ladyship, 
that it is a great surprize to him to know that yoa are the per- 
son that copied the inscription, but at the came time desires I 
"will assure you that it is the mpst agreeable one he ever met 
with ; and, if you will give him leave, with the utmost pleasure 
will wait on you this evening, betwixt six and seven o'clock ; and 
though I know nothing of inscriptions, yet I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of going with him to the most agreeable con- 
versation in the world ; there being no one sensible to your 
ladysbip*9 iDOst obedient bumble servant, M* FinnOKB. 

lived wiMi WfP fn^y je^rs, would iaaui^vm Molft Ipf ftftpfflii 
ex)r«Qrdioarjf trji^HUif fo tbe wilfol blindoesv ^bicb 1^ hv *Wntli 
Wben conveoient Of^e fatal da^r even this coidd M^i avail* j^ iffj l^rf 
crossed tbe ball, Jol^i appeared in fall view ; nipt ratfier tijiiy, pj a l^t); 
disguised, but dead drunk and unable to stand. Loird P. went up to him, 
— <' My poor fellow, what alls you ? you seem dreadfully iU,— let mQ klA 
your pulse. — God Mess us, he is in a raging fever,— get bim to bed tf- 
recUy, and send fe tbe apothecary.*' Tbe apothecary came; not to be 
consulted, for bit l^rillMP Fas pbyiioian-gMMrfl ia bis owa teattj; 
but to obey orders,— to bleed ifie p^tienA ooplppisif , c|i^ e huge W^lm 
on bis back, apd g||re faim a powerOil dose of pbyi^P* Alter 9 f^ dm 
of this treatqnmt, wb«|i Ib/B feUow emerged weak and fygo, af lba W(9fW|| 
illness coifld have \^ bifu,— "Bab, honest Jobn," flrie^ IM4 miffdPi 
"I apn truly glad to see tbee alive; you have to) # woi^^rf^l fs^isi^ 
though, and ought lobe thankful — very thai^Lfdl indeed. Wby^ ffHMB,.y 
I had not passed by and spied the condition you were in» you would h||ve 
been dead before now. But John I John!'* (lifting up his fifigei^ *'po 

HOBS or SHEBB VBVKAS." 



LETTERS 

TO THE COUNTESS OF MAR, 



AT PAEIS. 



[ No date.] 

I AM heartOy sorry^ dear sister, withoat any affectation, for 
any uneasiness that you suffer, let the cause be what it will» 
and I wish it was in my power to give you some more essential 
mark of it than mere pity ; but I am not so fortunate ; and 'till 
a fit occasion of disposing of some superfluous diainonds, I 
shall remain in this sinful seacoal town; and all that remaios 
for me to do, to show my willingness at least to divert you, is to 
sendyouEaithful accounts of what passes among your acquaint- 
ance in i\k\s part of the world. My Lord Clare attracts the 
eyes of all the ladies, and gains all the hearts of those who have 
no other way of disposing of them but through their eyes. I 
have dined with him twice, and had he been dumb, I believe I 
should have been in the number of his admirers ; but he les- 
sened his beauty every time he spoke, 't ill he left himself as fiew 
charms as Mr. Vane i though I confess his outside very like Mrs. 
Duocombe, but that the lovely lines are softer there, with wit 
and spirit, and improved by learning. 

The Duke of Wharton has brought his Duchess to town, and 
is fond of her to distraction ; to break the hearts of all the 
other women that have any claim upon his.(l) He has public 
devotions twice a day, and assists at them in person with ex- 
emplary devotion ; and there is nothing pleasanter than the 
remarks of some pious ladies on the conversion of so great a 
sinner. For my own part I have some coteries where wit and 
pleasure reign, and I should not fail to amuse myself tolerably 
enough, but for the horrid quality of growing older and older 
everyday, and my present joys are made imperfect by my fears 
of the future. 

(1) This passage does not help us to flx the date of this letter, unless 
we soppose it to have been written yery early after his first marriage, in 
the year 1716. His second wife, u it appears by the acconnt in Chal- 
men' Biographical DicUonary, did not come to England 'till after Ws 
deaUi. His first wife died 1726. 
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Twickenham, 1720. 

I HAVE had no answer, dear sister, to a long letter that I 
writ to you a month ago ; however, I shall continue letting you 
know [de temps en temps) what passes in this corner of the 
world 'till you tell me 't is disagreeable. I shall say little of the 
death of our great minister, because the papers say so much.(l) 
I suppose that the same faithful historians give you regular 
accounts of the growth and spreading of the inoculation for the 
small-pox, which is become almost a general practice, attended 
with great success. I pass my time in a small snug set of dear 
intimates, and go very little into the grand mande, which has 
always had my hearty contempt. I see sometimes Mr. Congreve. 
and very seldom Mr. Pope, who continues to embellish his 
house at Twickenham. He has made a subterranean grotto, 
which he has furnished with looking-glasses, and they tell me 
it has a very good effect. I here send you some verses ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gay^ who wrote him a congratulatory letter on 
the finishing his house. I stifled them here, and I beg they 
may die the same death at Paris, and never go further than 
your closet : 

<'Ah, friend, His true— this tralh yoQ loTen know*- 
In Tain mj strnctures rise, my gardens grow, 
In vain fiUr Tbanies reflecU the doable scenes 
Of banging mountains, and of sloping greens : 
Joy lives not here ; to happier seats it flies, 
And only dwells where Wortley casts her eyes. 

What are the gay parterre, the chequer'd shade. 
The morning bower, the e? *ning colonade. 
Bat soft recesses of aneasy minds. 
To sigh onheard in, to the passing winds ? 
So the struck deer in some seqncster'd part 
Lies down to die, the arrow at his heart; 
There, slrelch*d onscen in coverts hid from day, 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants his life awsy.*' (2) 

My paper is done, and I beg you to send my lutestring of what 
colour you please. 

(1) James Craggs, esq. secretary of sUte, died February 15, 1790 
aged 35. 

(3) In Pope*s Works Uie last eight lines only are published as a ftag* 
ment After hit quarrel with Lady M. W. M. he disingenuously sar« 
prened the compliment conveyed in the preceding. 
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[No date.] 

I WISH to see you, dear sisler, more than eyer I did in my 
Ufe ; a thousand things pass before my eyes that would afibrd 
me infinite pleasure in your conversatioDy and that are lost for 
want of such a friend to talk them over. Lechmere is to be 
Lord Hungerford ; but the most considerable incident that has 
liappened a good while, was the ardent affection that Mrs. Har- 
vey and her dear spouse took to me. (1) They visited me twice 
or thrice a day, and were perpetually cooing in my rooms. I 
was complaisant a great while ; but (as you know) my talent 
has never lain much that way^ 1 grew at last so weary of tiiose 
birds of Paradise, I fled to Twick'nam, as much to avoid their 
persecutions as for my own health, which is still in a dectining 
way. i fancy the Bath would be a good remedy, but my aCEairs 
lie so oddly I cannot easily resolve upon it. If you please, dear 
sister, to buy twenty yards of the lutestring I have bespoke 
(Idack), and send it by the first opportunity ; I suppose you 
know we are in mourning for Lady Pierrepont. Lady LondowA 
and Lady Stair are in my neighbourhood. The first of those 
litdies is on the brink of Scotland for life. She does not care ; 
to say truth, I see no very lively reasons why she should. 

I am affectionately yours. 

Twickenham, 1721. 

Dear Sister, — My eyes are very bad to-day, from having 
been such a beast to sit up late last night ; however, I will write 
to enquire after your health, though at the expence of my own. 
I forgot whether I told you Lord Dorchester (2) and our sister 
Caroline have been inoculated, and are perfectly well after it. 
I saw her grace the Duchess of Kingston yesterday, who told 
me that she heard from you last post and that you have been 
ill, but are recovered. My father is going to the Bath, Sir 
William Wyndham is dying of a fistula. Lady Darlington (3) 
Lady Mohun(4) are packing up for the next world, and the rest 

(1) John, afterwards, Lord Hervej, and Mary lepeU. Mr. Hervey 
married Misf LepeU in October 1720. 

(2) Ai^rward the late Duke of Kington. 

(3) Countess Platen, one of the German favourites of George I.« cfetM 
by him Countess of Darlington ; Lady Howe, her daughter by the King, 
decorously called her niece, was lady of the bedchamber to Augusta, 
Princess of Wales; and the Prince used constantly to call her aunt. 
The three successive Lords Howe, whose names wiU remain in history, 
were the sons of this Lady Howe. 

(4) Widow of Uie Lord Mohun who was killed in the famoos duel with 
the Duke of Hamilton. 
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of our acquaintance playing the fool in this d rordinaire. 
Among the rest a very odd whim has entered the little head of 
Mrs. Murray; (1) do you know that she won't visit me this 
winter ? I, according to the usual integrity of my heart, and 
simplicity of my manners, with great naivete desired to explain 
with her on the subject, and she answered that she was con- 
vinced that I had made the ballad upon her, and was resolved 
never to speak to me again. I answered (which was ime) 
that I utterly defied her to have any one single ptoof Of tnr 
making it, without being able to get any thing from hef*, but 
repetitions that she knew it. I cannot suppose that any thing 
you have said should occasion this nq^re» and the reptttattolk 
of a quarrel is always so ridicnloos oh both sides, that yOU 
would oblige me in mentioning it to her^ tot 'tis ttow at that 
pretty pass, she won't curtesy to me wherever she meets itte^ 
which is superlatively silly (UF she really knew it)^ after a sus- 
pension of resentment for two years together. To turd tbA 
discourse on something more amnsing, we had a masi^eradd 
last night, where I did not foil to trifle away a few hours agrees 
ably enough, and fell into company with a quite new man, that 
has a great deal of wit, joined to a diabolical person : 't is ttiy 

Lord I e, (2) whom H is impossible to love, and impossible 

not to be entertained with ; that species are the most innoi^eflt 
part of the creation, et ne laisse pas de (aire plaisir. I wish 

all mankind were of that class. Dear sister, I would give 

the world to converse with you ; mais, Mla$ I the sea is bi^ 
tween us. 



Twickehliam, 1721. (3) 

I HAVE already writ you so many letters, dear sister, that if 
I thought you had silently received them all, I don't know 
whether I should trouble you with any more ; but I flatter my- 
self, that they have most of them miscarried : 1 had rather have 
my labours lost, than accuse you of unkindness. I send this 
by Lady Lansdown, (4) who I hope will have no curiosity to 

(1) Griselda BaUlic, married in 1710 to Mr. Hurray of Stanhope. 
(2} Irwin. 

(3) The date affixed to this letter is probably incorrect; as, amonf the 
Suffolk letters there Is one from Lady Lansdowne to Mrs. Howard, dated 
Paris, Oct. 9, 1720, and the very next letter in this coUection, dated Uke- 
wise 1721, speaks of Lady Lansdowne as in London. None of Lady Hary 
Worlley^s loiters to Lady Mar have any date afOied by herself. 

(4) Mary, daughter of Uie first Earl of Jersey; widow of Mr. Thynne 
(her son by whom, became Lord Weymouth) ; and married secondly to 
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open my letter, since she will find in it, that I iieTer saw any 
thing so miserably altered in my life : I really did not know 
her:— 

So matt the fairest fiuse appear. 

When yoath and jean are flown ; 
So sinks the pride of the parterre. 
When something over-blown. 

Hy daughter makes such a noise in the room, 'tis impoasible to 
go on in this heroic style. I hope yours is in great bloonti of 
beauty. I fancy to myself we shall haye the pleasure of seeing 
them co-toasts of the next age. I don't at all doubt bat they 
will outshine all the little Auroras of this, for there never was 

, ^^ such a parcel of ugly girls as reign at present. In recompense, 
>r *they are very kind, and the men yery merciful, and content in 
this dearth of charms with the poorest stuff in the world. This 
you 'd belieye, had I but time to tell you the tender loves of 
Lady Romney (1) and Lord Carmichael ; (2) they are so fond, it 
does one's heart good to see them. There are some other 
.pieces of scandal not unentertaining, particularly theEarVof 

S— r (3) and Lady M. H— — d, (k) who, being your ac^ 

quaintance, I thought would be some comfort to you. The 

\ town improves daily, all people seem to make the best of the 
talent God has given 'em. 

, The race of Roxbourghs, Thanets, and Suffolks, (5) are ut* 
terly extinct ; and every thing appears with that edifying plain 
dealing, that I may say, in the words of the Psahnist, '' there is 
no sin in Israel." 

I have already thanked you for my night-gown, but 'tis so 
pretty it will bear being twice thanked for. M. W. M. 



Twickenham, 1721. 

I GAKifOT help being very sorry, for your sake, to hear that 
you persist in your design of retiring ; though, as to my own 
part, I have no view of conversing with you where you now are, 

George Granyille, Lord Lansdowne (thepoel), one of Qnoen Anne's tweUe 
peers. Their unmarried daughter, called Mrs. Betty Granville, was still 
IiTing in 1789, and (it is believed) was the last Granville of the male line. 

(1) Lady Romney was EUzabeth, one of the daughters and co-hein of 
Sir Cloudesly Shovel. 

(2) Lord Carmichael, Uie eldest son of Lord Hyndford. 

(3) Slair. (4) Howard. 

(5) Roiborghs, ThaneU, and Snffolks— elderly ladies distingaished for 
prudery and sutelhiess. The Roxana of Udy M. Wortleys Town-Be- 
wgttt was meant for the Dachets of Roxbargh. 
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and ninety leagues are but a small addition to the distance be- 
tween us. London was never more gay than it is at present; 
but I don't know how, I would fam be ten years younger; I 
love flattery 90 well, I would fain have some circumstances of 
probability added to it, that I might swallow it with comfort. 
The reigning Duchess of Marlborough (1) has entertained the 
town with concerts of Bononcini's composition very often : but 
she and I are not in that degree of friendship to have me often 
invited : we continue to see one another like two people who 
are resolved to hate with civility. Sophia is going to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and from thence to Paris. I dare s^ear she *11 en- 
deavour to get acquainted with you. We are broke to an ir- 
remediable degree. Various are the persecutions I have 
endured this winter, in all which I remain neuter, and shal 
certainly go to Heaven from the passive meekness of my temper. 
Lady Lansdown is in that sort of figure here, nobody cares to 
appear with her. - Madame Villette has been the favourite of 
the town, and by a natural transition is grown the aversion; ; ^^-^ ' 
she has now nobody attached to her suite but the vivacious' / , :;^^ 
Lord Bathurst, (2) with whom Thave been well and ill ten times , ' 
within two months: we now hardly speak to one another.— I \^ ' , 
wish you would lay out part of my money in a made-up mantoa , '; : 1 1 <t.* 
and petticoat of Rat de St. Martin. I*; will be no trouble to you , .. . .. • .. 
to send a thing of that nature by the first travelling lady. I ^ ' ■* 
give you many thanks for the good offices you promise me with ' '/ . '-' t 
regard to Mrs. Murray, and I shall think myself sincerely y^^^u/i^^, 
obliged to you, as I already am on many accounts. 'Tis very / < ^ /. 
disagreeable in her to go about behaving and talking as she ' 
does, and very silly into the bargain. 

I am ever afiectionately yours, M. W. M. 



1 1 
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1723. 

Dear Sister, — I am surprized at your silence, which has 
been very long, and I am sure it is very tedious to me. I have 
writ three times; one of my letters I know you received long 
since, for Charles Churchill told me so at the Opera. At this . .* ^ j >, 
instant I am at Twickenham ; Mr. Wortley has purchased the 
small habitation where you saw me. We propose to make 
some small alterations. That and the education of my daughter 

(1) Henrietta, eldest d«iig^hter of the great Duke of Marlboroogh, in- 
hdriicd his title; she wis married to Lord Godolphin. 

(2) Allen, Lord Bathiirst, the well-known friend and patron of Pope, - 
Swift, and Gaj. He died in 1774, at the age of ninety-one; having en- 
joyed beallh, genius, and prosperity, in a very singular degree. 
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are my ciihief amnsements. I bope yours is irell, et fU faU qm 
cr&itre iH embellir. I beg ydn voald let me hear soon from 
yon ; amd particularly if the approaching coronation at Paris 
raises t he price of diamonds. I have some to s^, and cannot 
dispose of them here. I am afraid you have quite forgot my 
plain lutestring, which I am in great want of; and I can hardlj 
think you miss of opportunities to send it. At this delkd season 
'tis im|;>ossible to entertain you with news; and yet more fan- 
possible (with my dulness] to entertain yotl without it. the 
kindest thing I can do is to bring my letter to a speedy con- 
clusion. I wish I had some better way of showing you ho¥ 
sincerely I am yours. I am sure I nerer will slip any occasios 
of convincing you of it. 

To t he Coantcss or Mar. 

DEiiR Sister,— I give you ten thousand thanks for the trouble 
you h ave given yourself. I hope you will continue to take some 
care of my aflEairs, because I do not hear they are finished, and 
1 cannot yet get rid of my fears. You have not told me that 
you have received what I sent you by Lady Lansdown, as also 
three guineas that she took for you ; one of which I beg you to 
lay out in the same narrow minunet which you sent Mrs. Mar- 
ray; and send it me by the next opportunity, for the use of n; 
daughter, who is very much your humble servant and grows t 
little woman. I suppose you know our sister Gower has lain- 
in in the country of a son. The Duchess of Kingston is pre- 
paring for the Bath. I live in a sort of solitude, which wanU 
very little of being such as I would have it. Lady J. WhartoB 
is to be married to Mr. Holt, (1) which I am sorry for ; — to see 
a young woman that I really think one of the agreeablest girls 
upon earth so vilely misplaced — but where are people matched! 
— I suppose we shall all come right in Heaven ; as in a country 
dance^ the hands are strangely given and taken, while they are 
in motion, at last all meet their partners when the jig is done. 



Twickenham, 1723. 

I DO verily believe, my dear sister, that this is the twelfth if 
not the thirteenth letter I have written since I had the pleasare 
of hearing from you. It m an uncomfortable thing to have pre- 
cious time spent, and one's wit neglected in this manner. Soine- 
times I think you are fallen into that utter indifference for all 

(1) This marriage took place Joly 3, 17S3. Lady Jane WhartOD im 
lUter to PhUip Duke of Wharton. 
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things oh this side the irater, that yt>a hare no more cnrioaity 
for the afFatrs of London than for those of Pekin ; and If that 
be (he case, 'tis downright impertinence to trouble you vith 
news. But I cannot cast off the aScclionato concern I have for 
you, and consequently must put you in mind of me whenever t 
have any opportunity. The bearer of this epistle is our con- 
sin, (Ij -and a consummate puppy, as you will perceive at first 
9i[;hl ; his shoulder-knot last birth-day made many a pretty 
gentleman's heart ache with envy, and his dddresscs have made 
Hiss Howard the happiest of her highncss's honourable vir- 
gins ;;2) besides the glory of thrusting the Earl oFDeloraiufl 
fron^the post he held in her affections. But his relations are 
80 ill bred as to be quite insensible of the honour arising From 
this conquest, and fearing that so much gallantry may conclude 
in captivity for life, pack him off to you, where 't is to be hoped 
there is no such killing Fair as Miss Howard. I made a sort o( 
resolution at the beginning of my letter not to trouble you with 
the mention of what passes here, since you receive it with so 
much coldness. But I find it is impossible to forbear telling 
you the metamorphoses of some of your acquainunce, which 
appear as wondrous to me as any in Ovid. Would any one 

believe that Lady H ss{3) is a beauty, and in love? and 

that Mrs. Robinson Is at the same time a pirude and a kept mis- 
tress? and these things in spiie of nature and fortune. The 

first of these ladies is tenderly attached to the polite Hr. M » 

(k) and sunk in all the joys of happy love, notwithstanding she 
wants the use of her two bands by a rheumatism, and he has 
an arm that he cannot move. I wish I could tell you the par- 
ticulars of this amour, which seems to me as curious as that 
between two oysters, and as Well worth the serious attention 
of the naturalists. The second heroine has engaged half the 
town in arms, from the nicety of her virtue, which was not 
able lo bear the too near approach of Senesino in the opera; 
and her condescension in her accepting of Liml Peterbo- 

(1) Thii cousin probiblj wit Lord Fieldiof . 

(2) Mils Hiiwird wM diughler of Coloael Philip HowKi, tmi WM 
married, in 17M, to Hearj Scott Eirl of DeloraiM, Oiai ion at Iubm 
Duke or lUonmoath. 

(3) Holderaene, 

(4) Mildmajr.— Benjuiin Mildmir, Em]., brotlier of Chalei Mldiliiy 
Lord Fitiwaller, (and arterwards Lord Filiwaller,) was married to Lady 
Frederica Sctiomberg, eldeil daagbter or MejDhari Dake ot Sctiombei^ 
and widow of fiolwrt Darcy Earl of UoldOToeMe, 18 Jane, 1734.— Al- 
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rough (1) for a champion^ who has signalised both his lofeuj 
courage upon this occasion in as many instances as erer Dte 
Quixote did for Dulcinea. Poor Senesino, like a TaaqmiM 
gianty was forced to confess upon his knees that Aimgi^fh ifh 
a nonpareil of virtue and beauty. Lord Stanhope, (2) asdwf 
to the said giant, joked on his side, and was challenged fork 
pains. Lord DeJawar was Lord Peterborough's second; v 
lady miscarried— the whole town divided into parties oo tb ( 
important point. Innumerable have been the disorders be- 
tween the two sexes on so great an account, besides half tk 
house of peers being put under an arrest. By the prorideia 
of Heaven, and the wise cares of his Majesty, no bloodsbcc 
ensued. However, things are now tolerably acc<Hnniodlifld: 
and the fair lady rides through the town in triumph in theshn- 
ing berlin of her hero, not to reckon the more solid advaauge 
of 100/. a^nonth, which 'tis said he allows her. 

In general, gallantry was never in so elevated a figore as u 
present. Twenty very pretty fellows (the Duke of Whartoi 
being president and chief director) have formed themsehcs 
into a committee of gallantry, who call themselves Sckemm; 
and meet regularly three times a-week, to consolt on gallan 
schemes for the advancement and advantage of that branch of 
happiness. I consider the duty of a true Englishwoman is to 
do honour to her native country; and that it would beasii 
against the pious love I bear to the land of my nativity, to ooa- 
fine the renown due to the schemers within the small extent of 
this little island, which ought to be spread wherever men cai 
sigh, or women can wish. 'T is true they have the envy and 
the curses of the old and ugly of both sexes, and a general 
persecution from all old women; but this is no more thanaD 
reformations must expect in their beginning. M. W. X. 

The enclosed, as you will very well perceive, was writ to be 
sent by Mr. Vane, but he was posted off a day sooner than I 
expected, and it was left upon my hands; since which time the 
schemers got hold of it amongst them, and I had much ado to 
get it from them. I have also had a delightful letter from you, 
to let me know you are coming over ; and I am advised not to 
write; but you having not named the time (which is expected 
with the utmost impatience by me and many more,) I am de- 
termined to send my epistle; but trouble you with no further 

(1) He married Mrs. AnasUua Robinson in 1735, and died at Lisbon 
tn the same jear, aged sef entj-seren. 

(i) The celebrated Pbilip Donner Slanbope, Lord SUnhc^ 1713^ 
Lord Gbesterfield 1726. 
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account^ though you win. find here a thousand new> and conse- 
quently amusing, scenes. 

Among our acquaintance tilings strangely are carry'd— 
Lord Tenham is shot, (1) Mrs. Strickland is marry*d, 

and with child and her husband is dying. 



TO THE HONOURABLE MRS. CALTHORPE. (2) 

Mt knight-errantry is at an end, and I believe I shall hence- 
forward think freeing of galley-slaves, and knocking down 
windmills, more laudable undertakings than the defence of any 
woman's reputation i^hatever. To say truth, I have never had 
any great esteem for the generality of the fair sex, and my only 
consolation for being of that gender has been the assurance it 
gave me of never being married to any one among them. But 
I own at present I am so much out of humour with the actions 
of Lady Holdernesse that I never was so heartily ashamed of 
my petticoats before. You know, I suppose, that by this dis- 
creet match she renounces the care of her children, and I am 
laughed at by all my acquaintance for my faith in her honour 
and understanding. Hy only refuge is the sincere hope that 
she is out of her setpses ; and taking herself for the Queen of 
Sheba, and Hr. MUdmay for King Solomon, I do not think it 
quite so ridiculous. But the men, you may well imagine, are 
not so charitable ; and they agree in the kind reflection, that 
nothing hinders women from playing the fool, but not having 
it in their power. The many instances that are to be found to 
support this opinion ought to make the few reasonable men 
valued,— but where are the reasonable ladies 7-^Dear madam, 
come to town that I may have the honour of saying there is one 
in St. James's Place. 

TO THE COUNTfeSS OF MAR. 

Twickenliam, 17—. 

I WAS very glad to hear froni you, though there was some- 
thing in your letters very monstrous and shocking. I wonder 

(1) Henry Roper Lord Teynbam shot himself at his honse in the 
HaymaAet, 16Ui May 1723. 

(2) This letter was inserted by fifr. DalUway among those addressed 
to Mrs. Wortley ; bnt Mrs. Wortley was d«id before Lady Mary's mar- 
riage,— and the original letter is directed as abore. Who Mrs. Galthorpe 
was, is not known to this Editor; bnt the letto* is inserted in this place 
because it refers to the marriage of Lady Holdernesse to Mr. Mildmay ; 
which took pliee in 1724. 
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with what conscience yon caa talk to me of your bong Md 
woman ; I beg I may hear no more on*t« For my put I p- 
tend to be as yoang as ever^ and reaDy am as young as ani 
to be, to all intents and purposes. I attribute all this to tot 
living so long at Chatton, and fanq' a week at Paris will come 
such wild imaginations, and set things in a better light. It 
cure for lowness of spirits is not drinking nasty water. Is 
galloping all day, and a moderate glass of Champaigne at vii. 
in good company; and I believe this regimen, closely foUovei 
is one of the most wholesome that can be prescribed, and ^ 
save one a world of filthy doses, and more filtby doctor's te 
at the year's end. I rode to Twickenham last night, and, aJkr 
so long a stay in town, am not sorry to find myself in my gar- 
den ; our neighbourhood is something improved by the re- 
moval of some old maids, and the arrival of some fine gentle- 
men, amongst whom are Lord Hiddleton and Sir J. GiSord. 
who are, perhaps, your acquaintances: they live with thdr 
aunt. Lady Westmoreland, and we endeavour to m^ tk 
country agreeable to one another. 

Doctor Swift and Johnny Gay are at Pope's, and their tat- 
junction has produced a ballad, (1) which, if qobody else hai 
sent you, I will, being never better pleased than wlienla 
endeavouring to amuse my dear sister, and ever yours. 

1I.W.M. 

Twickenham, 1723. 

Dear Sistee, — I sent you a long letter by the Duchess of Moa- 
tague ; though I have had no answer, 1 cannot resolve to leave 
London ^nthout writing another. I go to-morrow to Twicken- 
ham, where I am occupied in some alterations of my house and 
gardens. I believe I have told you we bought ii last year, and 
there is some sort of pleasure in showing one's own fancy upoo 
onc^s own groimd. If you please to send my night-goit'n to 
Mr. Hughes, an English banquier at Paris, directed for Ma- 
dame Gantillon, it will come safe to my hands ; she is a new 
neighbour of niine» has a very handsome house in the village, 
and herself edipses most of our London beauties : yon know 
how fond we are of novelty, besides that she is really very 
pretty and does not want understanding, and I have a thousand 
commodities in her acquaintance. Mrs. Davenant is returned 
from Genoa, and I have the pleasure of an agreeable intimacy 
with her; so much for my acquaintance. Lady Byng has ino- 
culated both ber children, and is big with child herself; the 

(1) Published in Swilt't Woriu • 
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operation ia not yet over, bat I believe they will do rery veil. 
Since thai esperimeot has not yet had any ill eSect, ibe vhola 
town are doing the same thing, and I am so roach pulled about 
and Boliciied lo visit people, that I am forced to run into tlw 
country lo hide royself. There is a ridiculous marriage on ths 
point of conclusion that diverts me much. Yon know Iddy 
Mary Sanderson ; she ia making over her discreet person and 
1500/. a-yesr jointure to the teropting embrace of the nobU 
Earlof Pembroke, aged 73. (1) M. W^ H. 



{Nadate.] 
I HAVE writ to you Bt least five-and-forty letters, dear sister, 
without receiving any answer, and resolved not to confide in 
post-house fidelity any more ; being firmly persuaded that they 
never came to your hands, or you would not refuse one line to 
let me know how you do, which b and ever will be of great im^ 
poriaDce to me. The freshest news in town is the faia\ accident 
happened three nights ago to a very pretty young fellow, bro- 
ther to Lord Finch, who was drinking with a dearly beloved 
drab, whom you may have heard of by the name of Sally Salis- 
bury. In a jealous pique she stabbed him to the heart with a 
knife. He fell down dead immediately, but a surgeon being 
called for, and the knife drawn out of his body, he opened hi> 
eyes, and his first words were to beg her to be ftiends with 
him, and kissed her. She has since staid by his bed-side 'till 
last night, when he begged her to fly, (or he thought he could 
not live ; and she has taken his advice, and perhaps will honour 
yon with her residence at Paris. Adieu, dear sister. I smd 
you along with this letter the Count of Caylus, who if you do 
not know already you will thank me for introducing to you; he 
is a Frenchman, and no fop ; which, besides the curiosity of it, 
is one of the prettiest things in the world. 

Since yon find it so difficult to send me the lutestring that I 
asked for, I beg you would lay out my money in a night-gown 
ready mads, there can be no difficulty in sending that by the 
first person that oomes over ; I shall like it the better for your 
having worn it one day, and ihm it may be answered for that 
it is not new. If this is also impossible, pray return me my 
money, deducting for the minunet which I have received. 



TwlckeDbsm, 1722. 
Dkab SiSTBi,— I have writ yon so many letters which you aay 
yoa have not received, that I suppose you won't receive Uiia,) 

(1) This mirrisge never took flue. 
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however y I wiD acquit myself lo my own conscienoe as a good 
Christian oufhl lo do. I am snre I can never be really winii^ 
m any expression of affection to yon, to whom I can nrnr 
forget what I owe in many respects. Onr mutual ncqnaisuiB 
are exceedmgly dispersed, and I am engaged in a new m 
whose ways would not be entertaining to you, since yon bcv 
not the people. Mrs. Murray is stiU at Castle-Howard : Ic 
at Twickenham, where there is, at this time, more compr 
than at London. Your poor soul Mrs. Johnston is retuned 
into our neighbourhood, and sent to me to carry her to Rio- 
mond-court to-morrow, but I begged to be excused : she Is st^ 
in sad pickle. I think Mr. and Madame Harvey are at Lor 
Bristol's. Apropos of that family : the Countess is cone ov 
a new creature; she has left off the dull occupations of hanrd 
and basset, and is grown young, blooming, coquet, and gaUani; 
and, to show she is fully sensible of the errors of her past Kfr. 
and resolved to make up for time mbspent, she has two lorers 
at a time, and is equally wickedly talked of for the gentle Ci>- 
lonel Cotton and the superfine Mr. Braddocks. Now I think 
this the greatest compliment in nature to her own lord ; aocr 
it is plain that when she will be false to him, she is forced to 
take two men in his stead, and that no one mortal has merit 

enough to make up for him. Poor Lady G (1) is parting 

from her discreet spouse for a mere trifle. Sh4 had a mind (o 
take the air this spring in a new yacht (which Lord Hillsbo- 
rough (2) built for many good uses, and which has been the 
scene of much pleasure and pain) : she went in company «ith 
bis Lordship, Fabrice, Mr. Cook, Lady Litchfield, (3) and her 
sister, as far as Greenwich, and from thence as far as the buoy 
of the Nore; when to the great surprise of the good companf, 
who thought it impossible the wind should not be as ftiir to 
bring them back as it was to carry them thither, they fbond 

there was no possibility of returning that night. Lady G , in 

all the concern of a good wife, desired her lord might be in- 
formed of her safety, and that she was no way bfameable in 
staying out all night. Fabrice writ a most gallant letter to Lord 
(4) concluding that Mr. Cook presents his humble 



I 



(1) Gage,— Benedicts Maria, daughter and sole heir of Benedict HaU, 
of High Meadow in the county of Gloocei ter, Esq. 

(2) Lord HiUsborongh, father of the Lord HiUsboroagh who was Se- 
cretary of Stale under George the Third, and ancestor to the Marqaii of 
I>ownBhire, had the fame both in England and Ireland of being the wild- 
est and most scandalous libertine of the age. 

(3} Frances, daughter of Sir John Hales, of Wood-churchy Kem. 
(4) Thomas, first Lord Gage. 
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vice to him, and let him know .(in case of neceasity) ** Lady 
Margaret toas in town :" (1) bat his lordship not liidng the 
change, I suppose, carried the letter straight ta the Ijng's Ma- 
jesty, who not being at leisure to give him an audience, he sent 
it in open by Mahomet ; though it is hard to guess what sort of 
redress he intended to petition for — ^the nature ofthe thing being 
such, that had he complained he was no cuckold, his Majesty 
at least might have prevailed that some of his court might confer 
that dignity upon hun, but if he was, neither King, council, nor 
the two houses of parliament, could make it null and of none 
effect. This public rupture is succeeded by a treaty of sepa- 
ration, and here is all the scandal that is uppermost in my head. 
I shoidd be glad to contribute any way to your entertamment, 
and am very sorry to stand in so much need of il» I am ever 
yours. M. W* M. 

I wish you would think of my lutestring, for I iiB in terrible 
want of linings. 



GaTendisb*sqaare, 1723. 

Dear Sister, — I have written to you twice since I received 
yours in answer to that I sent by Mr. De Caylus, but I believe 
none of what I send by the post ever come to your hands, nor 
ever will while they are directed to Mr. Waters, for reasons 
that you may easily guess. I wish you would give me a safer 
direction ; it is very seldom I can have the opportunity of a 
private messenger, and it is very often that I have a mted to 
write to my dear sister. If you have not heard of the ]>ttdies8 
of Montague's intended journey, you will be surprised at your 
manner of receiving this, since I send it by one of her servants : 
she does not design to see any body nor any thing at Paris, 
and talks of going from Montpellier to Italy, I have a tender 
esteem for her, and am heartUy concerned to lose her conver- 
sation, yet I cannot condemn her resolution. I am yet in this 
wicked town, but purpose to leave it as soon as the parliament 
rises. Mrs. Murray and all her satellites have so seldom fallen 
in my way, I can say little about them. Your old friend Mrs. 
Louther is still fair and young, and in pale pink every night in 
the parks ; but, after being highly in favour, poor I am in uttef' 
disgrace, without my being able to guess wherefore, except 
she fancied me the author or abettor of two vile ballads written 
on her dying adventure, which I am so innocent of that I never 

' (1) Lady Margaret ToftoD, daoghler of tlie Earl of Thanet, was nar- 
rM to Tliomas Coke of Norfolk, Esq. July 2, 1718. 

VOL. I. 23 
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saw it. (1) A frt^9 of ballads, a nost delightM <me is and « 
sang in most houses about our dearly beloved plot, wbiek bi 
been laid first to Pope, and secondly to me, when God lam 
we have neither of us wit enough to make it. Mrs. Bxm 
iies-in of a female child. Lady Rich is happy in dear Sr k- 
bert*s absence, and the polite Mr. Holt* s return to his db 
giance, who, though in a treaty of marriage with one dit 
pettiest girls in town (Lady J. Wharton), appears beneriil 
her than ever. Lady B. Manners is on the brink of matriaop 
with a Yorkshire Mr. Monkton of 90001. per annum: iiiii 
match of the young Duchess's making, and she thinks mam \ 
of great triumph over the two coquet beauties, who caa gs 
nobody to have and to hold; they are decayed to a pheov 
degree, and so neglected that they are grown constant aadpir- 

ticular to the two ugliest fellows in London. Mrs. P i 

condescends to be publicly kept by the noble Earl of Cadoga: 

whether Mr. P (3) has a pad nag deducted out of thepnh 

fits for his share I cannot tell, but he appears very well satisfied 
with it. This is, I think, the whole stale of love ; as to that of 
wit, it splits itself into ten thousand branches; poets incnttf 
and multiply to that stupendous degree, you see then at efwy 
turn, even in embroidered coats and pink-coloured top-kasis; 
making verses is become almost as common as takuig snoff, aai 
God can tell what miserable stuff people carry about in tkdr 
pockets, and offer to all their acquaintances, and you kiowsie 
cannot refuse reading and taking apinch. This is a very gntf 



(1) Mrs. Lowther was a respecuble woman, siDgle, and, as it 
by the teit> not willing to own herself middle-aged. AnoUier l»4r ^^ 
pened to be sluing at breakfast with her when an awkward oonalij M 
new in her senrice, brought word that ** there was one as begged tosfcik 
to her,'*— '< What is bis name?**— '< Don't know."— « What wati d 
person? a gentleman?**— *< Can* t say rightly.**— "Go aad ask him Is 
business.**— The fellow returned grinning. "Why, madam, be says as 
bow — he says he is — ** — " Well, what does he say, fool ?'* — « Be nys 
he is one as dies for your ladyship.'*—" Dies for me I'* excUiaed Ike 
lady, the more incensed from seeing her friend inclined to laogb as wili 
u her footman, — « was there ever such a piece of insolence? Tam him 
ont of my house this minute. And hark ye, shut the door in his Cua.'* 
The clown obeyed ; but going to work more roughly than John Boll wiH 
eyer admit of, produced a scuffle that disturbed the neighbours and callad 
in the constable. At last the audacious loyer driren to explain M^g^y 
proved nothing worse than an honest tradesman, a dyer, whom her lady- 
ship often employed to refresh her old gowns. 

(2) Pooltney. 

(8] Daniel Ponlteney Esq. married to Mn, Titchbonme, sister lo the 
Countess of Stmdeidaad, i4th December 1717. 
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grioTaiice and so particularly shocking to me, that I think our 
wbe lawgivers should take it into consideration, and appoint a 
iast-day to beseech Heaven to put a stop to this epidemical 
disease, as they did last year for the plague with great success. 
Dear sister, adieu. I have been rery free in this letter, be- 
cause I think I am sure of its going safe. I wish my night- 
gown may do the same : — I only choose that as most convenient 
to you ; but if it was equally so, I had rather the money was 
laid oat in plain lutestring, if you could send me eight yards at 
a time of diflBrent colours, designing it for linings ; but if this 
scheme is impracticable, send me a night-gown d-la-mode. 



1723. 

DsAR SiiTKR,^-! am now so for recovered from the dan- 
gerous illness which I had when I received your letter, that I 
hope I may think of being once more a woman of this world. 
Bat I know not how to convey this letter to you. I intend to 
send it Mrs. Murray. I have a great many reasons to believe 
the present direction yoa have given me a very bad one ; es- 
pecially since you say that you hiave never received one of the 
number of letters that I really have sent you. I suppose the 
public prints (if nobody else) have informed you of the sudden 
death of poor Lady Dowager Gower, (1) which has made alarge 
addition to Lord Gower*8 fortune, and utterly ruined Mrs. 
Proby*s,(S) who is now in very deplorable circumstances. I 
see Mrs. Murray so seldom I can give little account of her, but 
I suppose her house is the same place it used to be. Operas 
floaiish more thaii ever, and I have been in a tract of going 
every time. The people I live most with are none of your 
acquamtance ; the Duchess of Montague excepted, whom I con- 
tinue to see often. Her daughter Belle is at this instant in the 
paradisal state of receiving visits every day from a passionate 
lover, who is her first love ; whom she thinks the finest gen- 
tleman in Europe, and is, besides that, Duke of Manchester. (3) 
Her mammaaiid I often laugh and sigh, reflecting on her felicity, 
the consummation of which will be in a fortnight. In the mean 
tone they are permitted to be alone together every day. These 
are lawful metiers that one may talk of ; letters are so surely 

(1) Lady Gower, relict of John Litveion Gower, tbe firrt Pser, Bsroe 
Gower of Sittenham, died 8Ui Blarch 1723. 

(2) Mrs. Proby w«8 tiie wife of John Proby of Elton Hall, ia tbecoaoty 
of HiinUngdon, Esq., and sister of John Le?cson Gower, Lord Gower — 
the first EarL Her son, John Proby, was tbe first Lord Garysfort. 

(3) l^iUiam Montague, Duke of Bfancbester, married to tbe Lady iw- 
bella Montague, eldest daughter of John Duke of Montaj^e, April 16, 1723. 
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•penedy I dare say nothing to you either of our intrigies 
duels, both which would aSbrd great matter of mirUi aiid i| 
culation. Adieu, dear sister. Pray don't forget the 
gown, and let it be what you please. 



TwirkmhiM, JTML 

I am very sorry, dear sister, that you are in so meUuncM 
a way, but I hope a return to Paris will rerire your spirib;'! 
had much rather have said London, but I do not pi e wui 
upon so much happiness. I was last night at the play em fmmBtj 
in the most literal sense; my sister Gower dragged me tUikr 
in company of all our children, with Lady F. Pierrtpnt n 
their head. My third niece Leveson, Jenny by name. (1] iril 
come out an errant beauty ; she is really like the Dudes if 
Queensborongh. 

As for news, the last wedding is that of Peg Pdham,^) ml 
I think I have never seen so comfortable a prospect of iapft- 
ness; according to all appearance she cannot foilof being a wkhnr 
in six weeks at farthest, and accordingly she has been so gotl 
a house^wife as to line her wedding-dothes with bladk. Ah 
semblies rage in this part of the world ; there is not a street it 
town free from them and some spirited ladies go to seven m a 
night. You need not question but love and play flourish under 
these encouragements : I now and then peep upon these tfcwp 
with the same coolness I would do on amoving picture ; Ibsgh 
at some of the motions, wonder at others, etc, and then retire 
to the elected few, that have ears and hear, but mouths hife 
they and speak not. One of these chosen to my great sorrow, 
will soon be at Paris ; 1 mean Lady Stafford, who talks of re- 
moving next April : she prombes to return, but I had ralhet 
she did not go. 

TwiGkenham, Oct. 20, 1723. 
I AM heartily sorry to have the pleasure of hearing from yon 
lessened by your complaints of uneasiness, which I wish with 
all my soul I was capable of relieving, either by my letters or 
any other way. My life passes in a kind of indolence which is 
now and then awakened by agreeable moments; but pleasures 
are transitory, and the ground-work of every thing in En^and 
stupidity, which is certainly owing to the coldness oF this vile 
climate. I envy you the serene air ef Paris, as wdl as many 

(1) The HoQ. Jane Leyeson Gower, who died unmaiTied in May 1737. 
(2} Hon. Margaret PeUiim, nuurried to Sir John SbeUcsj, Bart, of 
Hichel GroTe, in Sossex, and died in 1758. 
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Other conveniences there: what between the things one cannot 
do, and the things one must not do, the time but dully lingers 
on, though I make as good a shift as many of my neighbours. 
To my great grief, some of my best friends have been extreme- 
ly fll ; and, in general, death and sickness have never been 
more frequent than now. You may imagine poor gallantry 
droops ; and, eicept in the elysian shades of Richmond, there is 
no such thing as love or pleasure. It is said there is a fair 
lady retired for having taken too much of it : for my part they 
are not at all cooked to my taste ; and I have very little share 
in the diversions there, which, except seasoned with wit, or at 
least vivacity, will not go down with me who have not altoge- 
ther so voracious an appetite as I once had: I intend, how- 
ever, to shine and be &ie on the birth-night, and review the 
figures there. My poor iriend the young Duchess of Uarl- 
borough, (1) I am afraid, has exposed herself to a most violent 
ridicule ; she is as much embarrassed with the loss of her big 
belly, and as much ashamed of it, as ever a dairy maid was 
with the getting one. 

I desire you would say something very pretty to your daugh- 
ter in my name ; notwithstanding the great gulph that is at pre- 
sent between us, I hope to wait on her to an opera one time 
or other. I suppose you know our unde Fielding (2) is dead. 
I regret him prodigiously. M. W. M. 



Oct 31, 1723. 

I WRtTE to you at this time piping-hot from the birth-night ; 
my brain warmed with all the agreeable ideas that fine clothes 
fine gentlemen, brisk tunes, and lively dances, can raise there. 
It is to be hoped that my letter will entertain you: at least you 
will certainly have the freshest account of all passages on that 
glorious day. First you must know that I led up the ball, 
which you'll stare at; but what is more, I believe in my con- 
science I made one of the best figures there ; to say truth, people 
are grown so extravagantly ugly, that we old beauties are 
forced to come out on show-days, to keep the court in counte- 
nance. I saw Mrs. Murray there, through whose hands this 

(1} HenrieUa, eldest daughter of John Duke of Marlboroogh, married 
to Francis Earl of Godolphin, and npon the death of her father in 1722, 
succeeded to his bononn ; she was the particular friend of Congreye, who 
bequeathed her 10,000(. 

(2) WilUam Fielding, Esq. second son of W. Earl of Denbigh, Gentle- 
man of die Bedchamber and Deputy Comptroller of the Household, died 
in Seplai^bcr 1723. 
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epistle will be ccmveyed; I do not know whether she wiB 
the same complaint to you that I do. Mrs. West wis vil 
her 9 who is a great prude, having but two lorers at a tiae:! 
think those are Lord Haddington and Mr. Lfaidsej; theoi 
.for use, the other for show . 

The world improves in one virtue to a violent degree* I ■■ 
plain-dealing. Hypocrisy being, as the Scripture dedaiti»t 
damnable sin, I hope our publicans and sinners will be mfi 
by the open profession of the contrary virtue. I was toUkj 
t very good author, who is deep in the secret, that at this nq 

I minute, there is a bill cooping-up at a hunting-seat m Jkh 
folk, (1) to have jiqt taken out of the commandaiMs ^ 

/ clapped into the creed, the ensuing session of parliamem. TUi 
bold attempt for the liberty of the subject is whoDy projedii 
bv Mr. Widpole, who proposed it to the secret oosunucc ii 
his parlour. William Young (2) seconded it, and answwedlir 
all his acquaintance voting right to a man: Doddington (^ nrj 
gravely objected, that the obstinacy of human nature wassKk, 
that he feared when they had positive commandments to do n. 
perhaps people would not commit adultery and bear fidse wit- 
ness against their neighbours with the readiness and chesr- 
fnlness they do at present. This objection seemed to M«k 6mf 
into the minds of the greatest politicians at the board, asd I 
don't know whether the bill won*t be dropped, though it ii 
certain it might be carried on with great ease, the work! being 
entirely ** revenue du bagatellet" Sind honour, virtue, repu- 
tation, etc. which we used to hear of in our nursery, is as mock 
laid aside and forgotten as crumpled ribands. To q>eak piaiih 
I am very sorry for the forlorn state of matrimony, which isM 
much ridiculed by our young ladies as it used to be by yooig 
fellows : in short, both sexes have found the inconTeniences (2 
it, and the appellation of rake is as genteel in a woman as a nm 

of quality ; it is no scandal to say Hiss , the maid of boa- 

our, looks very well now she is up again, and poor Biddy 
Noel has never been quite well since her last confinemeat. Too 
may imagine we married women look very silly; we have 
nothing to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great while 
ago, and we were very young when we did it. This is the 
general state of affairs : as to particulars, if you haTe any cu- 
riosity for things of that kind, you have nothing to do but to 



(1) Hooghtoo; Mr. (aflenirard Sir Robert) W«lpole*f, theo 
minister. (2) Sir WiUiuu Toong. 

(3) George Babb Doddiogion, aflerward tiord Udcomb-Rsgib, whote 
Diary has been published, 
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aak me qoeations, and they shall be anavered to the best of 
my underslanding ; my lime never being passed more agree- 
ably than when I am doing something obliging lo you : ihls is 
truth, in spite of xU the beaua, vits, and vitlings, in Great 
Britain. H. W. M^,. 



CiTendisb-Mpin-e, 1724. 
DcAS Sister, — 1 cannot positively fix a lime for my raft- 
ing on yon at Paris ; but I do verily believe I shall make a trip 
thither, Sooner or later. This town improves in gaiety every 
dayt the young people are younger than they used to be, and 
all the old are grown young. Nothing is talked of but enter- 
tainments of gallantry by land^nd irater, and we insensibly 
begin to taste all the joys of arbitrary power. Politics are no 
more ; nobody pretends to winch or kick under their burthens, 
bat -we go on cheerfully with our bells at our.ears, ornamented 
vrith tibanda, and highly contented irithour present condition. 
so tnnch for the general state of the nation. The last pleasure 
that ftell in ray way was Madame SevtgnA's Letters; very prettv 
they are, but I assert, without the least vanity, that mine wlfl 
be full as entertaining forty years hence. I advise you, therfr 
forei 10 put none of them to the use of waste paper. Yon say 
nothing (o me of the change of your ministry; I thank you for ' 
your silence on that sul^ect ; I don't remember myself evet 
child enough lo be concerned who reigned in any part of the 
earth. I am more touched at the death of poor Hiss Chiswell, 
who is carried off by the small-pox. t am so oddly made, that 
I never forget the tenderness contracted in my infancy ; and I 
think of any past play-fellow with a concern that few people feel 
for their present favourites. After giving you melancholy by 
this tragedy, 'tis but reasonable! should coDclade with a farce, 
that I may not leave you in ill humour. I have so good an 
opinion of your taste, to believe Harlequin in person wilt never 
make you laugh so much as the Earl of S— — 's (1) furious 
passion for Lady Walpole (2) (aged fourteen and some months). 

Mrs. H (3) undertook to bring the business to bear, and 

provided the opportunity (a great ingredient you 'II say) ; but 
the young lady proved skittish. She did not only turn this 
heroic flame into present ridicule, but exposed all his generoue 
sentiments, (o divert her husband and father-in-law. His 
lordship is gone to Scotland ; and if there was any body wicked 

(1) StalTS. 

(2) Mirfirel, dancbter ind heir of Sainael RoIIb, E*q. of BayiHoii, CO. 
Derqp, nnied to RiAert Lord Walpoli, UdoIi », ITS*. (9) Uvnj 
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enough to write upon it, there is a subject worUiy tkepn tf 
the best ballad-oudLer in Grub-street. M. W. E 



CiTcndiih ■fiwi, lis. 

I THINK this is the first time of my life that a letter of jsn 
has lain by me two posts unanswered. You 'U wonder* 
hear that short sUence is occasioned by not haTing anoas 
unemployed at Twickenham ; but I pass many boors on hor» 
backy and I 11 assure you, ride stag hunting, wUdi I lam 
you *11 stare to hear of. I hare arriTed to vast coarage andd 
that way, and am as well pleased with it as with the aoqwitioi 
of a new sense : his Royal Highness hunts in Richmond tiik, 
and I make one of the beau mimde in his train. I desire fit 
after this account not to name the word old woman to me aq 
more : I approach io fifteen nearer than I did ten years ago» 
and am in hopes to improTe every year in health and Tifadrf. 
Lord Bolmgbroke'is returned to Enj^and, and is to do the 
honours at an assembly at Lord Berkley's the ensuing 

But the most surprising news is Lord B t's (1) 

court to their Royal Highnesses, which fills the coflee-hoasn 
with profound speculations. But 1, who smell a rat at aeoe 

siderable distance, do believe in private that Mrs. H i (9) 

and his lordship have a friendship that borders iqMm ** fkt 
tender;" and though in histories, learned ignorance attribatei 
all to cunning or to chance. 

Lore in that gnye ditgoise does oflen fliiiile» 
Knowing the cause was kindness aU the while. 

I am in hopes your King of France behaves better than oir 

Duke of B— d ; (3) who, by the care of a pious mother, 

certainly preserved his virginity to his marriage-bed, where ke 
was so much disappointed in his fair bride, who (though his 
own inclinations) (h) could not bestow on him those expressless 
raptures he had figured to himself, that he already pokes at the 
very name of her, and determines to let his estate go to his 
brother, rather than go through the filthy drndgory of fscting 
an heir to it. 

N.B. This is true history, and I think the most extraovdiaury 
has happened in this last age. This cornea of living tin sixteen 
without a competent knowledge either of practical or specu- 
lative anatomy, and literally thinking fine ladies composed of 
lilies and roses. A propos of the best red and white to be had 
for monej ; Lady Hervey is more delightful than ever, and such 

(ij Balhant s. (2) Howard. 

(3) Bedford. (4) His own indinations, Ms own e*o<6t. 
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a politiciaiiy that if people were not blind to merit, she would 
govern the nation. Mrs. Hurray has got a new lover in the 
most accomplished Mr. Doddington— so far for the progress of 
love. That of wit has taken a very odd course, and is making 
the tour of Ireland, from whence we have packets of ballads, 
songs, petitions, panegyrics, etc. : so powerful is the influence 
of Lord Carteret's wit, and my lady's beauty, the Irish rhime 
that never rhimed before. 

Adieu, dear simr, I take a sincere part in all that relates to 
you, and am ever yours. I beg, as the last favour, that you 
wodd make some small enquiry, and let me know the minute 
Lord Finch (1) is at Paris. M. W. M. 



Twickenbam, 1725. 

I AM now at the same distance from London that you are 
firom Paris, and could fall into solitary amusements with a good 
deal of taste ; but I resist H, as a temptation of Satan, and rather 
turn my endeavours to make the world as agreeable to me as I 
can, which is the true philosophy; that of despising it is of no 
use but to liiisten wrinldes. I ride a good deal, and have got 
a horse sttperior to any two-legged animal, he being without a 
fault. I work like an angel. I receive visits upon idle days, 
and I shade my life as I do my tent-stitch, that is, make as easy 
transitions as I can from business to pleasure ; the one wOuld 
be too flaring and gaudy without some dark shades of t'other ; 
and if I worked altogether in the grave colours, you know 
't would be cpiite dismal. Miss Skerret is in the house with me, 
and Lady Stafibrd has taken a loddng at Richmond : as their 
ages are difiierent, and both agreejSO^le in their kind, I laugh 
with the one, or reason with the other, as I happen to be in a 
gay or serious humour ; and I manage my friends with such a 
strong yet with a gentle hand, that they are both willing to do 
whatever I have a mind to. 

My daudblar presents her duty to you, and service to Lady 
Frances, M who b growing to womanhood apaoe : I long to 
see her via'!^, and am not destitute of wandering designs to 
that parpose. M. W. M. 

GaTendisb-Miiiare, ITSSw 

I AM heartily sorry, dear sister, for all that displeases yout 
and for this time admit of your excuses for silence; but I give 

(1) AAerward Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, CompMiDllsr of the 
booiehold to Gaorge II. 

(2) Who afterward was the wife of her cousin, lohn ErsUne, Riq. 



# 
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you waroingy c'eif pour la demiire fois : to say tmdit Aet 
doD*t seem Tery reasonable ; whatever keeps one at home a>- 
turally inclines one to write, especially when jov can ght a 
friend so much pleasure as your letters always do to me. Ifis 
Skerret (1) staid all the remainder of the summer with me, ul 
we are now come to town, where variety of things happen em 
day. Sophia and I have an immortal quarrel; wfaich^thoi^ 
I resolve never to forgive, I can hardly forbear lan^piing a. 
An acquaintance of mine is married, whom I wish Tery vcE 
to : Sophia has been pleased, on this occasion, to write the aoa 
infamous ballad that ever was written; wherein both liitlride 
and bridegroom are mtolerably mauled, especially the hst, 
who is complimented with the hopes of cuckoldom, and forty 
other things equally obliging. Sophia has distributed thb 
ballad in such a manner, as to make it pass for mine, on pur- 
pose to plague the poor innocent soal of the new-married bob, 
whom I should be the last of creatafW to abuse. I know m 
how to clear myself of this vile bii|Mtafion, without a train of 
consequences I have no mind to hO into. In the mean tisie 
Sophia enjoys the pleasure of heartily plaguing both me asl 
that person. 

Perhaps I may pass the Christmas holidays at Paris. Adm, 
dear sister. The new opera is execrable. H. TV. M. 



CaTendish-square^ 17i5. 

Dear Sister, — I am extremely sorry for your indispositioii, 
and did not wait for a letter to write to you, but my liord 

C e (2) has been going every day this three weeks, and I 

intended to charge him with a pacquet. Nobody ever had suck 
ineffectual charms as his lordship; beauty and monev are 
equally ill bestowed, when a fool has the keeping of them ; 
they are incapable of happiness, and every blessing turns use* 
less in their hands. You adrise a change of taste, which I con- 
fess 1 have no notion of ; 1 may, with time,, change my porsaii, 
for the same reason that I may feed upon butcher's meat whea 
I am not able to purchase greater delicacies, but I am sure I 
shall never forget the flavour of gibier. In the mean time I 
divert myself passably enough, and take care to improve as 
much as possible that stock of vanity andjf^ulity that Heaven 
in its mercy has furnished me with ; being'sensible that to those 
two qualities, simple as they appear, all the pleasures of life are 
owing. My sister Gower is in town, on the point of lying-in. 

(t) Maid of hoooar to Queen Garolme, and afterward the second wife 
of Sir Eobert Walpole. (2) Giart. 
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I see every body, but converse with nobody bat ie$ amies 
choiiiea; in the first rank of these are Lady Stafford and dear 
Molly Skerrety both of which have now the additional merit of 
being old acquaintances, and never having given me any reason 
to complain of either of 'em. I pass some days with the Du- 
chess of Montague, (1) who might be a reigning beauty if she 
pleased. I see the whole town every Sunday, and select a few 
that I retain to supper ; in short, if life could be always what it 
is, I believe I have so much humility in my temper that I could 
be contented without any thing better, this two or three hundred 
years: but alas 1 

Dallnest, and wrinkles, and diietM must come, 
And age and death's Irevocable doom. 

Jn. TT. Jn* 



CaTendish-sqaarc, 1725« 

I BELIEVE you have by this time, dear sister, received my 
letter from the hand of that thing my Lord Clare; however, I 
love you well enough to write again, in hopes you will answer 
my letters one time or other. All our acquaintances are run 
mad; they do such things I such monstrous and stupendous 
things 1 Lady Hervey and Lady Bristol have quarrelled in 
such a polite manner, that they have given one another all the 
titles so liberally bestowed amongst the ladies at Billingsgate. 
Sophia and I have been quite reconciled, and are now quite 
broke, and I believe not likely to piece up again. Ned 
Thompson (i) Is as happy as the money and charms of Belle 
Dunch can make him, and a miserable dog for all that. 
Public places flourish more than ever : we have assemblies for 
every day in the week, besides court, operas, and masque- 
rades; with youth and money. His certainly possible to be 
very well diverted in spite of malice and ill-nature, though 
they are more and more powerful every day. For my part, 
as it is my established opinion that this globe of ours is no 
better than a Holland cheese, and the walkers about in it 
mites, I possess my mind in patience, let what will happen ; 
and should feel tolerably easy, though a great rat came and 
eat half of it up. My sister Gower has got a sixth daughter (3) 

(1) Ladj Blary Chorchill, foartb and jonngest davghter of lofan, Dnke 
tr If arlboroogh ; she died in Ma j 1757. 

(2) Edward Thompson, Esq., of Marsden in the county of York, was 
married, 6Ui Feb. 1725, to Mrs. Arabella Dnneh, danghCer of Edward 
Doncb, of 'Wiuenham in the eoanty of Berks, Esq.— flViloHMiI Bsgiiitr, 

(8) Hoooorable EyoIju Leveson Gower, who murkd Jolm Fitipalriek, 
Earl oC Upper Oiiory. 
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by the grace of God, and is as merry as if nolliiiig bad kp. 
pened. My poor love Mr. Gookbas fought and beeo immd 
by J. StaplelOB on a naUooal quarrel; in short, be iras bn 
to conquer nothing in England, that's certain, and bas iMi 
hick neidier with our UuUes nor gendemen. B. Nod (l)k 
come out Lady Milsington, to the encoaragement and conn- 
htion of all the coqoets about town ; and they make haslet 
be as infamous as posssible, in order to make their fbrtSB. 
I have this moment received from Mrs. Peling a rery pretty 
cap for my girl ; I give you many thanks for Uie trouble m 
have had in sending it, and desire you would be so good* id 
send the other things when you have opportanity. I have u- 
other fevour to ask, that you would inake my oomplimetts to 
our English ambassador when you see him. I hare a coa- 
stancy in my nature that makes me always remember mv oU 
fnends. ILW.E 



t 



Twickeiihaai, 172S. 

I WEOTB to you very latdy, my dear sister; but ridicukw 
things happening, I cannot help (as far as in me lies) shariie 
all my pleasures with you. I^ownJ enjoy vast ddight m tke 
folly of mankind ; and, God be praised, that is an inexhaoslibk 
source of entertainment. You may remember that I aea- 
tioned in my last, some suspicions of my own in relatioQio 
Lord Bat—, (2) which I really never mentioned, for fifty 
reasons, to any one whatever ; but as there is Tery rardy 
smoke without some fire, there is never fire without sooie 
smoke. These smothered flames, though admirably coTered 
with whole heaps of politics laid over them, were at length 
seen, felt, heard, and understood ; and the fair lady giTen to 
understand by her conmianding officer, that if she served 
under other colours, she must expect to have her pay re- 
trenched. Upon which the good lord was dismissed, and has 
not attended in the drawing-room since. You know one 
cannot help laughing, when one sees him next, and I own I 
long for that pleasurable moment. 

I am sorry for another of our acquaintance, whose follies 
(for it is not possible to avoid that word) are not of a kind to 
give mirth to those who wish her well. The discreet and 

(1) ThU mtrriage took plice 30Ch November 1734. Lord MilsinjetoB 
was eldest son of DtTid Collier Earl of Portmore, She was Uie daogbler 
of John Noel, of Walcote in the coonty of Northampton, Esqnire. She 
snryiTed Lord Miliington, and died in 1729, (3) Bathnrst. 
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sober Lady L— re (1) has lost such fdrioos sams at the Bath, 
that it may be questioned^ whether all the sweetness the waters 
can put into my lord's blood, can make him endure it, par- 
ticularly 7001. at one sitting, which is aggravated with many 
astonishing circumstances. This is as odd to me as my Lord 

X m's (2) shooting himself; and another demonstration of 

the latent fire that lies under cold countenances. We wild 
girls always make your prudent wives and mothers. 

I hear some near relations of ours are at Paris, with whom 
I think you are not acquainted. I mean Lord Denbigh and 
his Dutch lady, (3) who, I am very certain, is the produce of 
some French valet de chambre. She is entertaining enough, 

——extremely gay, 

Loves music, company, and play— 

I suppose you will see her. M. W. M . 



CaTendish-sqiiare, 17i5. 

I AM very glad, dear sister, to hear you mention our meet- 
ing in London. We are much mistaken here as to our ideas 
of Paris :— to hear that gallaatry has forsaken it, sounds as 
extraordinary to me as a want of ice ia Greenland. We have 
nothing but ugly feces in thb country, but more lovers than 
ever. There are but three pretty men in Enj^d, and they 
are all in love with me, at this present writing. This will 
surprise you extremely ; but if you were to see the reigning 
girls at present, I will assure you, there is litde difference be- 
tween them and old women. I have been $mbaurb4 in family 
affairs for this last fortnight. Lady F. Pierrepoint having 
400/. per annum for her maintenance, has awakened the 
consciences of half her delations to take care of her education ; 
and (excepting myself) they Ijave all been squabbling about 
her ; and squabble to this day. My sister Gower carries her 
off to-morrow morning to Staffordshire. Tbe Ues, twattles^ 
and contrivances about this affnr, are innumerable. I should 
pity the poor girl, if I saw she pitied herself. The Duke of 
Kingston is in France, but is not to go to the capital ; so much 
for that branch of your family. My blessed otEqiring has al- 

(i) Letchmere.— Lady Letchmere was Eliiabeth, eldest daagMer of 
Charles Howard Earl of Carlisle, and wife of Nicholas Leichmere, Lord 
Letchmere of Evesham; she afterwards married Thomas Robinson, Esq. 
of Rokeby Park, and died at Bath, April 10, 1739. (%} Teoham's. 

(3) Isabella, danghter of Peter de Yongof Utrecht, in Holland, andsisler 
of the Marehkmess of BlandTord. 
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ready made a great noise in the world. That jomig rtle^ mj 
son, took to his heek t' other day and transpoited his peraoitt 
Oxford; being in his own opinion thoroughly qwalified fork 
University. After a good deal of search we fotuid aad n- 
duoed him, much against his will, to the hnmUe oonditiM «f i 
schoolboy. It happens very hid^ily that the mbriety and db- 
cretion is of my daughter's side ; I am sorry the n^nev ii« 
too, for my son grows extreme handsome. 

I don*t hear much of Mrs. Murray's despair on Uie dealk d 
poor Gibby, and I saw her dance at a ball where I was tvt 
days before his death. I hare a vast many pleasaMrief M 
tdl you, and some that will make your hair stand on at cad 
with wonder. Adieu, dear ststm : ** consenrez-moi 1*1 
de YOtre amitii, et croyez que je snis toute k toos.** 



Dear Sister, — I have received by Lady Lansdown a ffry 
pretty night-gown you sent me ; I give you many thanks for < : 
but I should have thought it much more valuable if it had bem 
accompanied with a letter. I can hardly persuade mjsdf yoi 
have received all mine, and yet can never spare time from'ik 
pleasures of Paris to answer one of them. I am sorry M 
inform you of the death of our nephew, my sister Gowcr i 
son, of the small-pox. I think she has a great deal of reastt 
to regret it, in consideration of the offer I made her, twojein 
together, of taking the child home to my house, where I woald 
have inoculated him with the same care and safety I did mj 
own. I know nobody that has hitherto repented the opera- 
tion ; though it has been very troublesome to some fools, who 
had rather be sick by the doctor's jprescriptions, than in hcahh 
in rebellion to the college. • 

I am at present at Twickenham, which has become so 
fashionable, and the neighbourhood so much enlarged, *t is 
more like Tunbridge or the Bath than a country retreat 
Adieu, dear sister. I shall write longer letters when I aa 
sure you receive them ; but it reaUy takes off very much from 
the pleasure of the correspondence, when I have no assurance 
of their coming to your hands. Pray let me know if this does, 
and believe me ever affectionately yours. 



Twickeohasi, Jas. i7itt. 

Dear Sister,— Having a few momentary spirits, I take pen 
in hand, though 't is impossible to have tenderness for yon, 
without having the spleen upon reading your letter, which will, 
I hope, be received as a lawful excuse for the duhiess of the 
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following lines; and I plead (as I belieye I have on different 
occasions), ibat I should please yoa bHter if I loved yon less 
Hy Lord Carleton (1) has left this transitory world, and dis- 
posed of his estate as he did of bis time, between Lady 

C n C2) and the Dnchess of Q y, (3) Jewels to a great 

value he has given, as be did his aSeclions, first to the mother 
and then to the daughter. He was taken iU in my company at 
a concart at the Duchess of Harlborongb's, and died two days 
after, holding the fair Duchess by the hand, andbeing fed at the 
same time with a fine fat chicken ; thas dying as he had lived, 
indulging his pleasures. Your friend Lady A. Bateman (every 
body bejng acquainted with her afbir) is grown discreet ; and 
nobody talks of it now but bis fiimily, who are violently piqued 
at his refusing a great fortune. Lady, Gainsborough (k) has 
stolen poor Lord Shaftesbury, aged fourteen, and chained him 
for life to her daughter, upon pretence of having been in love 
with her several years. But Lady Herny (&) makes the top 
figure in town, and is so good as to tkom twice a-week at the 
drawing-room, and twice more at the opera, for the enter- 
tainment of the public. A* for myself, having nothing to say, I 
say nothing. I insensibly dwindle into a spectatress, and lead 
a kind of — as it were. — 1 wish you here every day ; and see, in 
the mean time. Lady Stafford and the Duchess of Montaga 
and Miss Skerret, and really speak to almost nobody else, 
though I walk about every where. Adieu, dear siiter ; if my 
letters could be any consolation to you, 1 should think nj time 
best sp9nt in writing. 

When you buy the trifles that I desired of yon, I hncy Hr. 
Walpole will be so good as to give you opportunity of sending 
them without trouble, if you make it your requart and tell him 
they are fw me. U. W. U. 

CiveodUb-tqaare, 1726. 
Dbab Sutbk.— I writ to yon some time ago a long letter, 
which I perceive never came lo your hands : very provoking ; 

(1) Renrj Bojle, Onb ton of Blchari Earl of Orrery, wis SecreUrr 
of tUU to Qaetn Anne. Created Baron Carlion Lu 1714, and died Id 1725. 

(2J ClirendoD. (3) QneeiuberrT. 

(4) Ladj Gilntboroagh wu Lad; Dwolh; Mannen, iecond daD|b(ec 
of John flrat Doke of RnlUn4. Her dangblor, Lidy SuMnu, was (ha fir*l 
wiboTADihiw} foarth Earl of Sbifteritnr;. Thiamarrlafs lo(& place 
Id 1715. 

[5J Hary, diDgbter of Brigtdier-generil Nlcbola* Le Pel, birnwrlf 
Maid of hoDoor lo Ute PHncm of Walee, and mlitreu of the robet lo ho* 
whra Qneen CaroUne. Harried Ool. 25. 17W. 
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it was certainly a cke/nf flmvre of a letter, and wordi aay of tk 
Savignys or Grignans, crammed witb news. And I cu't W 
in my heart to say modi in this, because I beliere there is me 
feolt in the direction : as soon as I hear yoa hare reoeifed Ai^ 
you shall have a fall and true acooant of the aSurs of tUi 
island ; my own are in the utmost prosperity ; 

" Add bat eternity, yoa make it beaTen.*' 

I shall come to Paris this summer urithout £afly and eodexnm 
to put you out of your melancholy. M. W. 1 



March 7, O. S. ITML 

Dbab Sister,— This letter wm be in a very diffeieai itfie 
from that which I hope you received last post. I hare mam M 
ten you the surprizing death of my fiather, and a great dedtf 
surprizing management of the people about him, which I ktve 
informing you 'tilt another time, being now under aooie hmj 
*of spirits myself. I am unfeignedly sorry that I cannot teid 
word of a considerable legacy for yourself. I suppose tk 
trustees will, as soon as possible, send you a copy of the wE 
If you would hare an abstract of it, Mr. Wortley will take ciie 
to get it for you. I am affectionately yours. 



London, April 15, 1791 

Dear Sister,— I would have writ to you some time ago, bat 
Lord Erskine uAd me that you had been UI. So my Lord Mar 
has not acquainted you with my poor father's death. To be 
sure, the shock must be very great to you whenever yon heird 
it ; as indeed it was to us all here, being so sudden. It ii to 
no purpose now to relate particulars, but only renewing oar 
grief. I can't forbear telling you the Duchess has behared Ytq 
* oddly in endeavouring to get the guardianship of the youne 
Duke and his sister, contrary to her husband's will ; but the 
boy, when he was fourteen, confirmed the trustees his grand- 
father left; so that ends all disputes; and Lady Fanny (1) is 
to live with my aunt Cheyne (2). There is a vast number of 
things that has happened, and some people's behaviour so ex- 
traordinary in this melancholy business that it would be great 

(1) Lady Frances, daughter of WiUiam Earl of Kingston, and sister to 
EYelyn the second Dnke — ^dl s. p. ; married* In May 1734, to Philip 
Meadows, Esq., yonngest son of Sir Philip Meadows; by whom she had 
Charles the first Earl Manners. Lady Frances Meadows died ia ITSS. 

(2; Lady Crertrode, sister to the first Doke of Kingston, married to 
William Chayne, or Gheyney, Viscoont Newhayen in the couolj oC 
Edinburgh, and Lord Cheyney. 
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ease of mind if I could tell it yon ; bat I most not venture to 
speak too freely in a letter. Pray let me hear from yoa soon, 
for I long to know hoT yon do- I am but in an uneasy vaj 
myself; for I iiave been confined this fburteeQ-night to one 
floor, after my usual manner. I can send you no news, for I 
see very fev people, and bare hardly been any vhere since I 
came to tovn. Adiea. 



17M. 

I BECEiTED, yoors, dear sister, this minute, and am very 
sorry both for your past illness and affliction ; though, au bout 
du compte, I don't know why filial piety should exceed fatherly 
fondness. So mach by way of consolation. As to the ma- 
aagement at the time— I do verily believe, if my good aunt and 
sister had been less fools, and my dear mother-in-law less 
mercenary, things might have had a turn more to your ad- 
vantage and mine too ; when we meet, I will tell yon many cir- 
cumstances which would be tedious in a letter. I could not get 
my sister Gower to join to act with me, and mamma and I were 
inanactoal scold wbeamy poor father expired; she has shown 
a hardness of heart apon this occasion that would appear in- 
credible to any body not capable of it themselves. The ad- 
dition to her jointure is, one way or other, 20001. per annum; 
so her good grace remains a passable rich widow, and is al- 
ready presented by the town with variety of young husbands ; 
bat 1 believe her consUtntion is not good enough to let her amor- 
ous inclinations get the belter of her covetous. 

Mrs. Hurray is in ppen wars with me in such a manner as 
makes her very ridiculous without doing ma mudi harm ; my 
moderation having a very bright pretence of showing its^. 
Firstly, she was pleased to attack me in very Billingsgate lan- 
guage at a masquerade, where sho was as visible as ever she 
was in her own clothes. I had the temper not only to keep 
silence myself, but enjoined it to the person with me ; who 
would have been very glad to have shown his great skill, in 
sousing upon that occasion. She endeavoured to sweeten him 
by very exorbitant praises of his person; which might even 
have been mistaken for making lovo from a woman of less 
celebrated virtue; and concluded her oration T.'ith pious 
warnings to him, to avoid the company of one so unworthy his 
regard as myself, who to her certain knowledge loved another 
man. This last article, I own, piqued mo more than all her 
preceding civilities. The gentleman she addressed herself to 
hada very slight acquaintance with me, and might possibly go 
away in the opinion that she bad been confidante in some very 
vol,. I. 24 
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notorioiis a£Eair of mine. Howerer, I nuido lier no iiisirer « 
the time, but yon may imagine I laid up th^pe ihings in my hnrt; 
and the first assembly I had the honour to meet her al, wiikt 
meek tone of voice, asked her how I had deserved so wai 
abuse at her hands, which I assured her I would never rem 
She denied it in the spirit of lying ; and in the spirit of fcl; 
owned it at length. I contented myself with teUing her ak 
was very ill advised, and thus we parted. But two days 9ff\ \ 
when Sir G. K.'s (1) pictures were sold, she went to my sbie: 
Gower, and very civilly asked if she intended to bid for tod 
picture ; assuring her that, if she did, she ivould not oS?r a 
purchasing it . You knew crimp and quadrille incapacitate that 
poor soul from ever buying any thing ; but she told me this 
circumstance ; and I expected the same civflity from Mrs. Mur- 
ray, having no way provoked her to the contrary. But sbettx 
only came to the auction, but with all possible spite bid up tk 
picture, though I told her that, if you pleased to have K I 
would gladly part with it to you, though to no other person. 
This had no effect upon her, nor her malice any more on me 
than the loss of ten guineas extraordinary, which I paid ipoi 
her account. The picture is in my possession, and at your 
service if you please to have it. She went to the masqueradi 
a few nights afterwards, and had the good sense to tell peopb 
there that she was very unhappy in not meeting me, hi% 
come there on purpose to abuse me. What profit or pleam 
she has in these ways I cannot find out. This I know, thiC 
revenge has so few joys for me, I shall never lose so vuA 
time as to undertake it. 



All I had to say to you, was that my father expressed i 
great deal of kindness to me at last, and even a desire of talking 
with mc, which roy Lady Duchess would not permit ; nor my 
aunt and sister show any thin;; but a servile complaisance to 
her. Tliis is the abstract of what you desire to know, and is 
now quite useless. The Duke of Kingston has hitherto had so 
ill an education, *t is hard to make any judgment of him ; he has 
his spirit, but 1 fear will never have his father's sense. As 
youn;; noblemen go, *t is possible he may take a good figure 
amoni;si them. Wars and rumours of wars make all the con- 
vcrsiuion ai present. The tumbling of the stocks, one way or 
other, influences most people's affairs. For my part I have no 
concern there or" any where, but hearty prayers that what rc- 

(1) Sir Godfrey Kodler: be died in 1G23. 



^~-- ■ 
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lates to myself may ever be eiactly as it is now. The mutabi- 
lity of Bablnnary things is the only melancholy reflection I have 
to m&ke on my own account, I am in perfect health, and hear 
it said that I look better than ever I did in my life, which is one 
of those lies one is always glad to hear. However, in this dear 
minute, in this golden now, I am tenderly touched at your 
misforranes, and can nerer call myself quite bappy 'till yon 
are so: 

Hy daughter maVea her compliments to yonrs, but bai not 
yet received the letter Lord Erskuie said he had for her. 

Adieu, dearest R«cr. 



1726. 
Deab Sister,— I take this pccasion of writing to yoo, though 
I have received no answer to my last; but 'tis always most 
agreeable to me to write when I have the conveniency of a 
private hand to convey my letter ; though I have no dispositions 
to politiquer, but I have such a complication of thiaga both in 
my head and heart that I do not very well know what I do, 
and if I can't settle my brains, your next news of me will be 
that I am locked up by my relations ; in the mean lime I lock 
myself up, and keep my distraction as private as possible. The 
most focetious part of the history is, that my distemper is of 
Cttch a nature that I know not whether to laugh or cry at it ; 
I am glad and sorry, and smiling and sad ;— but this is too 
long an account of so whimsical a being. I give myself some- 
times admirable advice, but I am incapable of taking it. Mr. 
Baily, you know, is dismissed the Treasury, and consoled with 
a pension of equal value. Your acquaintance, D. Rodrigue, 
has had a small accident befallen him. Mr. Annesley found 
him in bed with his wife, prosecuted, and brought a bill of di- 
vorce into Parliament. Those things grow more fashionable 
every day, and in a little while won't be at all scandalous. The 
best expedient for the public, and to prevent the espenco of 
private families, would be a general act of divorcing all the 
people of England. You know those tfiat pleased might marry 
again; and it would save the reputations of several ladies, that 
are now in peril of being exposed every day. I saw Horace 
the other day, who is a good creature; he returns soon to 
France, and I will engage him to take care of any packet that 
yoo deiign for me. 
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I HAD writ yoa a long letter, dear sister, and onlj wutd 
sealing it, when I was interrupted by a summons to my si*r 
Gower*s,(l) whom I never left since. She lasted from Fnh 
to Tuesday, and died about eight o'clock, in such a manners 
has made an impression on me not easily shaken off. - Weai 
now but two in the world, and it ought to endear ns to ok 
another. I am sure whatever I can serve my poor nieoes ul 
nephews in, shall not be wanting on my part. I won't troiUe 
you with melancholy circumstances ; you may easily imagjae 
the afBiction of Lord Gower and Lady Gheyne. I hope tm 
will not let melancholy hurt your own health, which is trulj 
dear to your affectionate sister. 

Gavendisli-tqiiare, London, 1721 

I AM very sorry for your ill health, dear sister, bat hope it 
is so entirely past, that you have by this time forgot it. I never 
was better in my life, nor ever past my hours more agrectUy ; 
I ride between London and Twickenham perpetually, andhav^ 
little societies quite to my taste, and that is saying eyery tluag. 
I leave the great world to girls that know no better, and do aot 
think one bit the worse of myself for having oat-lived a cesnm 
giddiness, which is sometimes excusable but never pleasiiB. 
Depend upon it, 'tis only the spleen that gives yoa those kfaas; 
you may have many delightful days to come, and there is dd- 
thi|^ more silly than to be too wise to be happy : 

Ktobe sad 18 to be wise, 
I do most heartily despise 
Wtiaterer Socrates has said. 
Or Tally writ, or Montaigne read. 

So much for philosophy. — What do you say to Pelham's;3) 
marriage ? There's flame I There's constancy I If I could not 
employ my time better, I would write the history of their loves^ 
in twelve tomes: Lord Hervey should die in her arms like the 
poor King of Assyria, she should be sometimes carried off 
by troop of Masques, and at other times blocked up in the 
strong castles of the Bagnio ; but her honour should always 
remain inviolate by the strength of her own virtue, and 
the friendship of the enchantress Mrs. Murray, till her happy 

(1) Udy Gower died Jane 27, 1727. 

(2) Henry Pclham, only brother to his grace the Dnke of Newcastle, 
was married 17 Oct. 1726, to Lady Catherine, eldest daughter of John 
second Dnke of Rutland, by Catherine second daughter of William Lord 
RuaseU, and ifster to Wriothesly Duke of Bedford. 
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imptiali Tith her faithful Cyrus : 't ia a thooBand pittei 1 Jmn 
not time for these Tivadtiea. Here is a book come oat,{l] 
that all oar people of taste run mad about; 'tis do less iban 
the united work of a dignified clergymaa, »n eminent phy- 
sician, and the first poet ofthe age;(2)and very wonderful 
it is, God kuovsl — great eloquence have they employed to 
prove themselves beasts, and show such a veneration for horses, 
that since the Essex quaker, nobody has appeared so paBsion-> 
ately devoted to that species ; and to say truth, they talk of a 
stable vith so much warmth and aSection I cannot help sus- 
pecting some very poirerful motive at the bottom of it, 

M. W. M. 

C4T«ndi*li-<qaire, ±7Zl. 
This is a vile world, dear sister, and I can easily compre- 
hend, that whether one is at Paris or London, one is stifled 
with a certain mixture of fool and knave, that most people are 
composed of. I would have patience with a parcel of polite 
rogues, or your downright honest fools; but father Adam 
shines through bis whole progeny. So much for our inside, 
— then our outward is so liable to ugliness and distempers, that 
we are perpetually plagued with feeling our own decays and 
seeing those of other people. Yet, sixpennyworth of common 
sense, divided among a whole nation, would make our lives 
roll away glibly enough ; but then we make laws, and we follow 
customs. By the Srst we cutoffourowR pleasures, and by the 
secood we are answerable for the faults and extravagances of 
others. All these things, and five hundred more, convioce me 
(as I have the most profound veneration for the Author of 
nature) thalwcare herein an actual stale of punishment; lam 
satisfied I have been one of (Ae condemned ever since I was born; 
and in submission to the divine justice 1 don't at all doubt but 
I deserved it in some pre-existent sute. I will alii] hope that 
I am only in purgatory; and that after whining and gruatiiig 
a certain number of years, I shall be translated to some more 
happy sphere, where virtue will be natural, and cualom rea- 
sonable ; that is, m'^short, where common sense will reign. I 
"^ow very devout, as you see, and place all my hopes in the 
next life, beiog-totally persuaded of the nothingness of this. 
Don't you remember how miserable we were in the little par- 
loot at Thoresby? we then thought marrying would pat ua at 
once into possession of all we wanted. Then came being with 
cbUd, etc.) and yon see what comes of being with child. 
(1) Tbe Tr»el* of Cipliln Lemnel GulllTer. 
(3) Swin, Arbnthnol, andPtve. 
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Though^ after all, I am stQl of opnioii, that k it «xtiWMly df 
to submit to ill fortane. One shoald plack a spirit, aad En 
upon cordiak when one can have no other notirbhmeiiu Tkai 
are my present endeavours, and I run about, though I hn 
five thousand pins and needles running into my heart. I in 
to console myself with a small damsel,(i) who ia at preiot 
every thing I like— but, alas 1 she is yet in a white frock. A: 
fourteen, she may run away with the butler : -^there's ooec 
the blessed consequences of great disappointments ; you are bs 
only hurt by the thing present, but it cuts off all future kofKi. 
and makes your very expectations melancholy. QuelU vir!! ! 

Cavendish-sqiiare, 1727. 

I CANNOT deny, but that I was very well diverted on the Co- 
ronation day. I saw the procession much at my eaae, is i 
house which I filled with my own company, and then got iito 
Westminster-hall without trouble, where it was very enmiiii- 
ing to observe the variety .of airs that all meant the sametUae. 
The business of every walker there was to conceal vanity tiid 
gain admiration. For these purposes some languished aad 
others strutted : but a visible satisfaction was diffused overarm 
countenance, as soon as the coronet was clapped on tbehcai 
But she that drew the greatest number of eyes, was indispot- 
ably Lady Orkney. (3; She exposed behind a mixture of fiit 
and wrinkles ; and before, a very considerable protuberascf 
which preceded her. Add to this, the inimitable roll of ber 
eyes, and her gray hairs which by good fortune stood direcih 
upright, and 't is impossible to imagine a more delightful spet- 
tacle. She had embellished all this whith considerable magu- 
ficence, which made her look as big again as usual ; and I shooU 
have thought her one of the largest things of God's making if 
my Lady St. J— n(3) had not displayed all her charms in honour 
of the day. The poor Duchess of M— se (4) crept along with 
a dozen of black snakes placing round her face, and my Lady 
P — and (5) (who is fallen away since her dismission fk'om court) 

■ 

(1) Her daughter, anerward GounteM of Bate. 

(2) Ladj Orkney, whom Swift calls the wisest woman be erer knew, 
mast have been pretty old at the time of George the Second's ooronatiea, 
since, in spite of her ngliness^ also commemorated by Swifl, she was 
Kiog William's declared mistrest after the death of Queen Alaiy. Mrs. 
YUliers originally, she married Lord Orkney, one of the tons of the Doke 
and Dochess of Hamilton. (3) St. John. (4) Afontroee. 

(5) Portland, a Temple by birth, widow of Lord Berkely ofStratton, 
and secondly of Earl of Portland. She was hb secoBd wife, and bad by 
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represented ?er^ finely an Egyptian mttmmy embroidered oyer 
with hieroglyphics. In general, I could not perceive but that 
the old were as well pleased as the young ; and l^ who dread 
growing wise more than any thing in the world, was overjoyed 
to find that one can never outlive OQe*s vanity. I have never 
received the long letter you talk of, and am afraid that you 
have only fancied that you wrote it. Adieu, dear sister ; I am 
affectionatey yours. M. W. M. 



«iB«^a«Wi 



Gavenlis]i<iqiUFe, 17ft7. 

Mt Lady Stafford (1) set out towards France this morning, 
and has carried half the pleasures of my life along with her; I 
am more stupid than I can describe, and am as full of moral 
reflections as either Cambray or Pascal. I think of nothing but 
the nothingness of the good things of this world, the transito- 
riness of its joys, the pungency of its sorrows, and many disco- 
veries that have been made these three thousadud years, and 
committed to print ever since the first erecting of presses. I 
advise you, as the best thing you can do that day, let it happen 
as it wUl to visit Lady Stafibrd : she has the goodness to carry 
with her a truo-born Englishwoman, who is neither good nor 
bad, nor capable of being either ; Lady Phil. Prat by name, of 
the Hamilton family, and who will be glad of your acquaint- 
ance, and you can never be sorry for hers.(2) 

Peace or war, cross or pile, makes all the conversation; this 
town never was fuller, and, God be praised, some people brille 
in it who brilled twenty years ago. My cousin Buller is of that 
number, who is just what she was in all respects when she in- 
habited Bond-street. The sprouts of this age are such green 

him two sons, who selUed in Holland, and from whom descends (be • jl 
Dutch branch of the Bcntincks. George I. appointed her gOTcmess of 
his grandchildren, when he took them away IVom their parents, upon 
coming to an open breach with bis son. Tlie Prince and Princess ono 
day going to yisit them, and the latter desiripg to see ber daughter ; Lady 
Portland, with many expressions of respect, lamented that she could not 
permit it, having his Majesty's strict orders to the contrary. Upon this, 
the Prince flew into such a rage that he WjQald literally and truly actually 
ha ire Icioked her out of the room, if the Princess had not thrown herself 
between them. Of course he made haste to dismiss her as soon as he 
came to the crown. 

(1) Claude Charlotte, daughter of Phtlibert, Count of Grammont, 
(author of the celebrated Memoirs), and "La Belle Hamilton,*' eldest 
daiif bCer of Sir George Hamilton, Bart, was married to Henry Stafford 
Howard, Earl of Stafford, at St. Germain-eo-laye, 1694. 

(1) Lady Philippa Hamilton, daughter of James Earl of Aberoom, and 
wifis of Dr. Pratt, Dean of Downe. 
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withered things, 'tis a great oomfort to na grown up peo(k:I 
except my own daughter, who is to be the oinameBt rf ik 
ensuing court. IbegyouwiDexactfirooiLady Staflbrdainri- 
cnlar of her perfections, which would souiid soapected &■ \ 
my hand ; at the same time I must do justice to a little ti^ 
belonging to my sister Gower. Miss Jenny is like the DoAs 
of Queensberry both in face and spirit. A propos of fat 
affairs : I had almost forgot our dear and amiable oonain La^ { 
Denbigh, who has blazed out all this winter ; she has broifk 
with her from Paris cart4oads of riband, surprising CuUoi 
and of a complexion of the last edition, which naloraDy attnn 
all the she and he fools in London ;lB[nd accordingly she iisv- 
rounded with a little court of both, and keeps a Sanday vtm- 
bly to show she has learned to play at cards on that day. ladr 
Frances Fielding(i) is really the prettiest woman in town, ai 
has sense enough to make one*s heart ache to see her Mr- 
rounded with such fools as her relations are. The man in film- 
land that gives the greatest pleasure, and the greatest piii,ii 
a youth of royal blood, with all his grandmother's beautf , wii, 
and good qualities. In short, he is Nell Gwin in person, vU 
the sex altered, and occasions such fracas amongst the laAs 
of gallantry that it passes description. You*ll stare to hear of 
her Grace of Cleveland at the head of them.(S) If I was poet- 
ical I would tell you— 

1. 

The god of love, enraged to see 

The nymph despise his flame. 
At dice and cards misspend her nights. 

And Blight a nobler game; 



For the neglect of oCTers past 

And pride in days of yore. 
He kindles up a fire at last. 

That bums her at threescore. 

3. 

A poUsh'd wile is smoothly spread 

Where whilome wrinkles lay ; 
And glowing with an trt(U red. 

She ogles at the play. 

(1} Tonngest daughter of Basil fourth Earl of Denbigh; married lo 
Daniel screntb Earl of Winchelsea; died Sept 17, 1734. 

(2) Anne, danghter of Sir W. Pulteni^ onUstertoo, in thecooBly of 
Stafford; remarried to Philip Southcote, Esq. Piedinl74e. 
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5. 

Along the Hall she softly sails^ 

In white and silver drest ; 
Mer neck expos*d to Eastern gales. 

And jewels on her breast. 

4. 

Her children banish*d» age forgot. 

Lord Sidney is her care ; 
And, what is mnch a happier lot. 

Has hopes to he her htir. 

This is all trae history, though it is doggrel rhyme : in good 

earnest she has turned Lady D (1) and family out of doors 

to make room for him, and there he lies like leaf-gold upon 
a pill; there never was so violent and so indiscreet a passion. 
Lady Stafford says nothing was ever like it, since Phadra and 
Hippolitus.— ''Lord ha' mercy upon usi jSee what we may 
an come to V* M. W. M. 

[No date.] 

I AM always pleased to hear from you, dear sister, particu- 
larly when you tell me you are well. I believe you will find 
upon the whole my sense is right ; that air, exercise, and com- 
pany are the best medicines, and physic and retirement good 
for nothing but to break hearts and spoil constitutions. I was 
glad to hear Mr. Remond's history from you, though the news- 
papers had given it me en gros^ and my Lady Stafford in detail, 
some time before. I will tell you in return as well as I can 
what happens amongst our acquaintance here. To begin with 
family affairs ; the Duchess of Kingston grunts on as usual, 
and I fear will put us in black bombazine soon, which is a real 
grief to me. My aunt Cheyne makes all the money she can of 
Lady Frances, and I fear will carry on those politics to the last 
point, though the girl is such a fool 'tis no great matter; I am 
going within this half-hour to call her to court. Our poor 
cousins, the Fieldings, are grown yet poorer by the loss of all 
the money they had, which in their infinite wisdom they put 
into the hands of a roguish broker, who has fairly walked off 
with it. 

The most diverting story about town at present is in relation 
to Edgcombe ; though your not knowing the people concerned 
80 well as I do will, I fear, hinder you from being so much 
entertained by it. I can't tell whether you know a tall, mu- 

(i) Lady Grace Fitzroy, third daughter of Charles Duke of Cleveland; 
mafried In 1725, to Henry first Earl of Darlington. 
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sicalysiUy, ngly thing, niece to Lady Essex Roberu, wkov 
called Miss Leigh. She went a few days ago to Tisit In : 
Betty Titchborne, Lady Sonderland*s sister, who lives is Of 
house with her, and was denied at the door ; but, wiih » 
trac manners of a great fool, told the porter that if his bc^ . 
was at home she was very positive she would be very glad> : 
see her. Upon which she was showed up stairs to Miss Tbct- ^ 
borne, who was ready to drop down at the sight of her, w 
could not help asking her in a grave way how she got in, bnc 
denied to every mortal, intending to pass the evemng in de- 
vout preparation. Miss Leigh said she had sent away herckar 
and servants, whh intent of staying 'tOI nine o'clock. Then 
was then no remedy, and she was asked to sit down ; but U 
not been there a quarter of an hour when she heard a violas 
rap at the door, and somebody vehemently run up stairk 
Miss Titchbome seemed much sorprised, and said she bfSmi 
h was Mr. Edgcombe, and was quite amazed how he uwk i 
Into his head to visit her. During these excuses enter Edg- { 
combe, who appeared frighted at the sight of a third persoe 
Miss Titchbome told him almost at his entrance that thebJy 
he saw there was perfect mistress of music, and as he pas^ji- 
ately loved it, she thought she could not oblige him more tha 
by desiring her to play. Miss Leigh very willingly sat to ibe 
harpsichord; upon which her audience decamped to the id- 
joining room, and left her to play over three or four lessoasio 
herself. Thev returned, and made what excuses thev cooU, 
but said very frankly they had not heard her performanoe. 
and begged her to begin again ; which she complied with, aid 
gave them the opportunity of a second retirement. Miss Leigh 
was by this time all fire and flame to see her heavenly harmony 
thus slighted ; and when they returned, told them she did not 
understand placing to an empty room. Mr. Edgcombe begged 
ten thousand pardons, and said, if she would play Godi, it was 
a tune he died to hear, and it would be an obligation he 
should never forget. She made answer she would do him a 
much greater favour by her absence, which she supposed was 
all that was necessary at that time; and ran down stairs in a 
great fury to publish as fast as she could; and was so indeEi* 
tigable in this pious design that in four-and-twenty hours all 
the people in town had beard the story. My Lady Sunder- 
land (1] could not avoid hearing this story, and three days af- 

(1} The Earl of Sanderhnd married, December 5.iTiT, Rfri. TitefciMr*. 
Dec. 10, 172i, Sir Robert Satton of Broughton. Id the county of Lincolo. 
was luarricd to the Countes9, relict of Charles Spencer Earl of Sunderland. 
— Ilistorical Bcgister. 
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Mr, iavited Mill Leigh to dinner, where, in the preKOce of her 
sistar and all the servants, she (old her she was very sorry 
the hid been so rndely treated in her house ; that it was very 
true Mr. Edgcombe had been a perpetual companion of her 
Bister's these two years, and she thought it high time he should 
explain himself, and she expected her sister should act in this 
matter as discreetly as Lady K. Pelham had done in the like 
jcase ; who had given Mr. Pelham four months lo resolve io, 
and afier that ho was either lo marry her or lolose her for ever. 
Sir Robert Sutton iaiorrupted her by saying, that he never 
doubted the honour of Mr. £dgcombe, and was persuaded 
he could have no ill design in his family, Thp af!air stands 
thus, and Mr. Edgcombe has four months to provide himself 
elsewhere ; during which time he has free egress and regress ; 
and 'tis seriously the opinion of many that a wedding will in 
good earnest be brought about by this admirable conduct. 

I send you a novel instead of a letter, but, as it is in yonr 
power to shorten it when you please, by reading no farther 
than you like, I will make no excuses fbr the length of it. 



Cnenaiib-iqiiire, 1737. 
You see, dear sister, that I answer your letters as soon ai 
I receive them, and if mine can give you any consolation or 
amnsement, you need never want 'em. I desire you would 
not continue grieving yourself. Of all sorrows, those we pay 
to the dead are roost vain i and, as I have no good opinion oF 
sorrow in general, I think no lort of it worth cherishing. I 
Suppose you have heard how good Lady Lansdowne has paued 
her time here, she has lived publicly with Ixird Dnnmore, 
famed for their loves. You'U wonder perhaps to hear Lord 
Gower ii a lopping courtier, and that there is not one Tory 
left in England. There is somolhing extremely risible in these 
affiiira, but not so proper to be commanicated by letter ; and so 
1 will, in I humble way, return to my domestics. I hear your 
daughter is a very fine young lady, and I wish you joy of it, as 
one of the greatest blessings of life. My girl gives me great 
prospect of satisfaction, but my yoong rogue of a son is the 
most nngovernahle little rake that ever played imant. If I 
were Inclined to lay worldly matters to heart, I could write a 
quire of complaints aboni it. Yoa see no one is quite 
ha|^, though 'tis pretty much in my nature to console 
upon ail occanons. I advise you to do the same, as the only 
remedy against the vexations of life ; which in my conscience 1 
ibinkanbrds disagreeable things to the highest ranks, and com- 
forta to the very lowest { so that, upon the whole, things are 
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more eqnaOy disposed among the sons of Adam, thaa thv ' 
are generally thought to be. Ton see my pUloeopliy ismin , 
lug^e as yonrs. I am so ftff from ayoidiag companyp As '• 
I seek it on all occasions; and, irhen I am no longer anaofr . 
upon this stage (by the way, I talk of twenly years heoa i 
the soonest), as a spectator I shall laugh at the farcical actia • 
which may then be represmted, nature being exoeecb^ \ 
bountiful in all ages in proyiding coxcombs, who are the gnat 
est preservatives against the spleen that I ever, coold find <ml 
I say all these things for your edification, and shidi comM 
my consolatory epistle with one rule that I have found very 
conducing to health of body and mind. As soon as you vib 
in the morning, lift up your eyes and consider seriously wfa: 
will best divert you that day. Your imagination being thn 
refreshed by sleep, will certamly put in your mind some party 
of pleasure, which if you execute with prudence win disperse 
those melancholy vapours which are the foundation of ail 
distempers. I am your afiectionate sister, H. W. M. 

1727. 

Mt cousin is going to Paris, and I will not let her go witbom 
a letter for you, my dear sister, though I never was in a worse 
humour for writing. I am vexed to the blood by my Tooog 
rogue of a son ; who has contrived at his age to make hWif 
the talk of the whole nation. He is gone knight-errandag, 
God knows where ; and hitherto 'tis impossible to find bim. 
You may judge of my uneasiness by what your own would be 
if dear Lady Fanny was lost. Nothing that ever happened to 
me has troubled me so much; I can hardly speak or write of 
it with tolerable temper, and I own it has changed mine to tbjt 
degree I have a mind to cross the water, to try what eft*ct 
a new heaven and a new earth will have upon my spirit. If 1 
take this resolution, you shall hear in a few posts. There can 
be no situation in life in which the conversation of my dear 
sister will not administer some comfort to me. 



1739. 

It is very true, dear sister, that if I writ to you a full account 
of all that passes, my letters would be both frequent and vo- 
lominous. This sii^ town is very populous, and my own 
affBurs very much in a hurry ; but the same things that aflbrd 
me much matter, give me very little time, and I am hardly at 
leisure to make observations, much less to write them down. 
But the melancholy catastrophe of poor Lady Letchmere (1) is 

(1) The deatti of Lady Letchnaere •fcertiini the date of this letter 
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loo extraordinary not {to] attract the attention of every body. 
After having played away her repntaUon and fortune, she has 
poisoned herself. This is the effect of pradence. All indiscreet 
people live and flourish. Mrs. Hurray has letrteved his Grace, 
and being reconciled to the temporal has renounced the spi- 
ritual. Her friend Lady Hervey by aiming too high has fallen 
very low ; and is reduced lo trying to persuade fbllis she has 
an ioirigue, and gets nobody lo believe her; the man in ques- 
tion taking a great deal of pains to clear himself of the scandal. 
Her Chelsea Grace of Rutland has married an attorney,— 
there's prudence for you I 



LETTERS 

TO LADY POMFRET. 



Ma«^*MHriUtfca*M* 



I HOPE, dear madam, you find at ieut some amiuement ki 
your travels, and though I camiot irish you to forget those 
friends in England, who will never forget you, yet I should 
be pleased to hear you were so far entertained as to take 
off all anxiety from your mind. I know you arc capable of 
many pleasures that the herd of mankind are insensible of; 
and wherever you go I do not doubt you will find some people, 
that will know how to taste the happiness of your conversa- 
tion. We are as much blinded in England by politics and 
views of interest, as we are by mists and fogs, and 't is neces- 
sary to have a very uncommon constitution not to be tainted 
with the distemper of our climate, I confess myself very much 
infected with the epidemical dulness ; yet as 't is natural to ex- 
cuse one*s own faults as much as possible, I am apt to flatter 
myself that my stupidity is rather accidental than real ; at least 
I am sure that I want no vivacity when I think of my Lady 
Pomfret, and that it is with the warmest inclination as well as 
the highest esteem that I am ever affectionately yours, 

M. W. H. 

July 26, 0. S. 1738. 

Here is no alteration since you left us except in the weather, 
and I would not entertain you with the journal of the thermo- 
meter. I hope to hear soon firom you. 



1738. 

I AM afraid so quick a return of thanks will frighten your 

i ladyship from a continuance of this correspondence, but Ican- 

; not help gratifying myself in saying something, yet I dare not 

/^ say half I think of your delightful letter ; though nobody bat 

^. J myself could read it and call any thing complimental that could 

9 be said of it. 

1 T is as impossible to send an equivalent out of this stupid 

' 2 town as it would be to return a present of the fruits of Pro- 

vence out of Lapland. We have no news, no trade» no sun, 
and even our fools are all gone lo play at Tunbridge; and 
those that remain are only miserable invalids^ who talk of no- 
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thing bQt iaBrmities and remedieB ; as ladies vho ire oa the 
point of encresaiag the world, irho speak of only narses and 
midwtves. I do not believe either Cervantes or Rabelais vould 
be able to raise one moment's mirth from such subjects ; and 
I acquit myself of writing stupidly from this place ; as 1 should 
do Mr. Chloe(l} if he was condemned to furnish an entertains 
ment out of rotten turnips and artichokes run to seed. 

I was in this part of my letter when young Vaillant arrived 
at my door, with a very pretty box in the name of Lady Pom- 
fret : there needed nothing lo keep up my regard for you ; 
yet lam deeply touched at every mark of your attention. I 
believe he thought me very unreasonable, for I insisted oa it 
that he had also a letter, l.et me entreat to hear often from 
you. If I had the utmost indifference for you, I should think 
your letters the greatest pleasure of my life ; and if you de- 
puted Lady Vano to write for yon, I coold find a joy in readmg 
her nonsense, if it informed me of your health. Judge then 
how important it is to me to hear from you, and with what 
sincere attachment I am ever yours. 

I suppose your ladyship knows your friend Ur. West is in 
the happy state of honeymoon. 



1738. 
I BEGiK to think you are grown weary of so dull a correspon- 
dent. 'Tis a long time since I sent my last letter, which was 
full of acknowledgments for your obliging token and entertain- 
iog letter . I am impatient to hear how you like the place you are 
settled in, for settled I am told you are, though I was not in- 
formed exactly where, only that it is not far from Paris ; which 
I am very glad of, being persuaded you will find it much more 
pleasant, and every way as inconvenient as any of those distant 
provinces you talked of. I suppose it is no news to you that ,j 
Lady Betty Finch (2) is married to Mr. Murray. People are d^ ; 
Tided in their opinions, as they commonly are, on the prudence 7/^ ' 
of her choice. I am among those who think, %oM frton comp<tf, 
she has happily disposed of her person. Lord Townshend (3) 

(1) Chloti appcan to have been * celebrded cook ia tbou d^ perbip* 
Lady Pamrtet'i. Sec p.4>lj, 

(2) Lady Betty Ficcb, daughter of Daoiel Earl of NoUingtuun (tbe Dis- 
mal or Stvift). II is very amusliiK to Dni] thai her marriage w» llioB|bl 
■n imprudent une, contideriug liow aalurally we coDiHCt the idM of 
every kind of cmiDcncc — talent*, wUdom, wealth, and dlgDlty,^wiU> 
ttio Dane of Lord UansQcld; the Mr. Murray here apoken of. But if Lore 
ia raib and blind. Prudence can Mmetimes be ihort-iighted. 

(3) Lord lowmbend and hia lady,— Chailea, third Viacoont Towns- 
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is spitting up his lungs at the Grayel-pits, and his charmmg ho 
diverting herself with daily rambles in town. She has mniai 
new friendship which is very delightful ; I mean with HadiK 
Pulteney, and they hunt in couples from tea-drinking i 
midnight. 

I won*t trouble you with politics, though the vicissitaik 
and conjectures are various. Lady Sundon (1) drags on a c- 
serable life ; it is now said she has a cancerous bnmour in he 
throat ; which, if true, is so dismal a prospect, as would fi^ 
compassion from her greatest enemies. I moralize in my c>«i 
dressing-room on the events I behold, and pity those who in 
more concerned in them than myself; but I think of dear ix] 
Pomfret in a very different manner than I do of princes aad 
potentates, and am warmly interested in every thing that re- 
gards her. Let mo beg then to hear soon from you ; and. : 
you will honour me so far, let me have a particular accoac 
how you pass your time. You can have no pleasure in vhkk 
I shall not share, nor no uneasiness in which 1 shall not snfler: 
but I hope there is no reason to apprehend any ; and that t..i8 
are now in the perfect enjoyment of uninterrupted tranquility. 
and have already forgot all the fogs and spleen of EDglaoi 
However, remember your less happy friends that feel thepaii 
of your absence ; and always nuniber amongst them. 

Your foithful, etc., e'x. 



in*. 
Yestehuat was very fortunate to me ; it brought rro oc 
your ladyship's letters. I will not speak my thoughts of theo. 
but must insist once for all that you lay aside all those phrase 
of tiritig fwr, ashamed of your dulnesSj etc., etc. I can't help 
when I read them either doubting your sincerity, or feario; 
you have a worse opinion of my judgment than I desire yoa 
should have. Spare me those disagreeable reflections ; and be 
assured, if I hated you, I should read your letters with pleasure; 
and that I love you enough to be charmed with hearing from 
you, though you knew not how to spell. 

bend, son of Georgo the First's miniBler, married Audrey, or , as she 
chose to cill herself, EtMreda UarrisoD,— the Lady Tovmsbcud whMe 
wit and gallantries made so much noise daring a great part of the lart 
cenlary ; — the supposed original of Lady Bellaston in Tom JoDe$. and 
Lady Tempest In Pompcy the Little. She was mother of George the finl 
lUarquis Townshend, and of the ftmons Charles Tofi-nshend. 

(1) Lady Sundon, — Mrs. Clayton, the favourite coDUdenlial bed- 
chamber woman of Queen Caroline; her husband was latterly made an 
Irish Peer. 
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The delightful description of your retirement makes me wish 
to partake it with you; but I have been so much accustomed 
to wish in vain, that 1 dare not flatter myself with so pleasing 
an idea. AV'c ire wrapt up in fogs, and consequential stupi- 
dity ; which encrcases so visibly, wo want but little of the state 
of petrifaction which was said to befall an African town. How- 
ever there remains still some lively people amon^t us that play 
the fool with great alacrity. Lady Sophia Keppel (1) has de- 
clared her worthy choice of the amiable Captain Tiiomas. Poor 
Lady Frances Montagu (2) is on the point of renouncing the 
pomps and vanities of this world, and confining herself to rural 
shades with Sir Roger fiurgoyne, whose mansion-house will, I 
bcHcve, perfectly resemble Mr. Sullen's; but, as we are in dead 
peace, I am afraid there is no hope of a French count to enliven 
her solitude. It is reported a much greater, fairer lady ;3) is 
going to be disposed of to a mnch worse retreat, at least I 
shoidd think so. 'Tis terrible to be the fifth in rank after hav- 
ing been the first ; but such is the hard condition of our sex : 
women and priests never know whece tti^y shall eat their bread. " 

All tlie polite and the gallant are ^their gone or preparing for 
the Bait). Vou may suppose Lady Bervey would not Eail ap- 
pearing there; where lam told she has made a marrellous 
union with the Duchess of Manchester, and writes from thence 
that she iacharmfldviilhhergrace'B sweetness of temper. The 
Duchess of Aichmond declares a design oF passing the winter 
at Goodwood, whore she has had a succession of olios of com- 
pany. It U said very gravely that this loss to the town is oc- 
casioned by the suspension of operas. We have no less than 
fifty-three French strollers arrived to supply their place; and 
Monsieur de Cambis goes about with great solemnity, negociat- 
ing to do them service. These are the most important events 
that are come to my knowledge ; perhaps I should remember 
some more serious if I was so happy as to bo with you. I am 
very glad to hear of the return of Uidy Sophia's (4j health and 
beauty. My dear Lady Pomfret has on all occasions my wann- 
est wishes ; and the truest esteem and affection of 

Your faithful, etc., etc. 

(1) I^'ly f^hia Kcppcl, dinghlcr of Lord AltKinarl?. 

(2) laily Trances Montagu, daagliler of l.anl HaliraT. 

(3) The "ni'ich prcalcr, fairer l.idj" »ccm» lo point 8t ono of tho 
Kins'idaushlcrs. Pcrhajn U niislit lio rpportrd Hiat Princess Amelia 
(or Emily) wns to marry into some prltj Gcraian court. 

f 1) I.Rjy Siiphia Fcnnor, LaJy ronifrol'* daii;M=r, aflcrwirdi Uidy 
Carlerel.— See p. 4 1 i. 
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There are some moments when I have so great an incEs- 
tion to converse with dear Lady Pomfret, that I want bat t.- 
of galloping to Paris to sit with you one afternoon ; which wc<z 
very well pay me for my journey. Though this correspondn 
has every charm in it to make a correspondence agreeablf.y* 
I have still a thousand things to say and hear, which canned :- 
communicated at this distance. Our mobs ^1> grow very b?- 
rible; here are a vast number of legs and arms that only vis 
a head to make a very formidable body. But while we nejdff 
of history are, perhaps, refining too much, the happier pana 
our sex are more usefully employed in preparation for *^ 
birth-day, where I hear Lady Pembroke is to shine in a pin:- 
cular manner, and Lady Gowper to exhibit some new dem 
worthy of her genius. The Bath is the present scene rf ^ 
lantry and magnificence, where many caresses are bestml 
not from admiration of the present, but from spite to theahsm 
The most remarkable circumstance I hear is a coolness m ibe 
Earl of Chesterfield, which occasions much speculation: itvras 
be disagreeable to play an under-part in a second-rate theatn. 
To me that have always been an humble spectator, it appears 
odd, to see so few desirous to quit the stage, though time iid 
infirmities have disabled them from making a tolerable figire 
there. Our drama is at present carried on by such whinicjJ 
management, I am half inclined to think we shall shortlr lirv 
no plays at all. I begin to be of opinion that (he new nonhen 
actress has very good sense ; she hardly appears ai all, and by 
that conduct almost wears out the disapprobation of the polh 
blic. (2) I believe you are already tired with this long disser- 
tation on so trifling a subject ; I wish I could enliven my letter 
with some account of literature; but wit and pleasure are ao 
more, and people play the fool with great impunity ; being very 
sure there is not spirit enough left in the nation to set thdr 
follies in a ridiculous light. Pamphlets are the sole prodnctioiis 
of our modern authors, and those profoundly stupid. To too 
that enjoy a purer air, and meet at least with vivacity whenever 
you meet company, this may appear extraordinary ; but recol- 
lect, dear madam, in what condition you left us ; and you ^ill 

(1) Upon referring to Uic Historical Register, it appears that there 
were id 1738 ^ery serious riots in Wiltshire, occasioned bj dispotes be- 
tween the clothiers and their masters. At Melksham great damage nai 
done, and the military called in to disperse the rioters, who had pos- 
session of the town for three days. 

(2) The stage, drama, and northern actress, are here eTideoUj figi- 
rttiTe, bat it is not known to whom or what tbej refer. 
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easily believe to vbat state ire are fallen. I know nothing 
lively but irhat I feel in my own heart, and (hat only in That 
relates to your ladyship ; in other respects I partake oF thd 
contagion, as you will plainly see by these presents; but I am 
ever, with the atmost affection, Yours, etc., etc. 



1738. 

I TILL say nothing of your complaints of your own dulness ; 
1 should say something very rough if I did ; 'tis impossible lo 
reconcile them to the sincerity that I am willing to flatter myself 
I find in the other parts of your letter. 'Tis impossible you 
should not be conscious that such letters as yours want not the 
trimmhigs of news, which are only necessary to the glain Spital 
fields' style, beginning with hoping you are in gbod htalth, and 
concluding pray hetieve me to be, etc., etc. You give me all the 
pleasure of an agreeable author ; and I realty wish you had 
leisure to give me all the length too, and that all your letter! 
were to come lo me in twelve tomes. You will stare at this 
impudent wish ; but you know imagination has no bounds ; and 
'tis harder for me to be content with a moderate quantity of 
your writing, than it was for any South Sea director to resolve 
to get no more. This is a strange way of giving thanks, howa 
ver 'tis the clearest proof of my tasting my happiness in your 
correspondence, to beg so earnestly not only the coniinnance 
but the encrease of it. 

I hear of a new lady-errant, who is set tbrtb (o seek adven- 
tures at Paris, attended by her enchanter. These are Mrs. 
Bromley and Anthony Henley, (1) who, I am told, declares 
very gallantly that he designs to oblige her to sell her large 
jointure, lo himish money for his menus plaitirs. This is the 
freshest news from the Island of Love. Amongst those bound 
for the golden coast [which are far more numerous), there arise 
every day new events. The Duchess of Northumberland's (S) 
will raises a great bustle among those branches of the roya 
blood. She has lefca young niece, very pretty, lively enough, 
just fifteen, to the care of Captain Cole, who was director of 
Lady Bernard. The girt has 3X)0l, per annum allowed for her 
maintenance, but is never to touch her fortune (il) she marries, 
which she is not to do without his consent; and if she dies 

(1) Anthoo; Heole; of ihe Grange, elder brolher of Ita Cbaocello, 
Hortkinglon. He na« Hid (o btve very good parts, but wts ■ man o 
(be aiotl pTofligale aod diHipated babits. 

(2) Thii Daches) at Nortbomberland mmt bave been tbe widow ot 
George Filsroj, Cbarle* ibe Second'a jonngetl too b; ibe Dncbct* oT 
Oerrtwli 
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without issue, her twenty thousand pounds to be dirided h^ . 
tween the children of the Duchess of St. Alban^s and hxi ! 
Litchfield. The heirs-at-lav contest the fantastical will, 21: T 
the present tittle tattle of visits turns upon the subject. I 

Lord Townshend has renewed his lease of life bv his Frenc: 1 
journey, and is at present situated in his house in Grosrenor- < 
street in perfect health. My good lady is coining from \ht | 
Bath to meet him with the joy you may imagine. Kitty Edvii 
has been the companion of his pleasures there. The alliana . 
seems firmer than ever between them after their Tunbridgr 
battles, which served for the entertainment of the pabfic. 
The secret cause is variously guessed at; but it is certain Udr 
Townshend came into the great room gently behind her frietd. 
and tapping her on the shoulder with her fan, said alood, i 
know tthere, Aoir, and tcho. These mysterious words drrr 
the attention of all the company, and had such an effect iipoa 
poor Kitty, she was carried to her lodgings in strong hysterics. 
However, by the intercession of prudent mediators, peace wis 
concluded ; and if the conduct of these heroines w^as consUered 
in a true light, perhaps it might serve for an example even to 
higher powers, by showing that the surest method to obtain 1 
lasting and honourable peace, b to begin with vigorous war. 
But leaving these reflections, which are above my capacitr. 
permit me to repeat my desire of hearing often from you. Yoar 
letters would be my greatest pleasure if I had flourished in tbe 
first years of Henry the Eighth's court ; judge then how wel- 
come they arc to me in tbe present desolate state of this deserted 
town of London. Yours, etc. 

1738. 

I SHOULD take your ladyship's question (whether I should 
always desire your friendship) very unkindly, if I was in the 
least disposed to quarrel with you; it is very much doubtinj 
both my understanding and morals,— two very tender poini5. 
But I am more concerned for opinion of the last than the other, 
being persuaded His easier for you to forgive an involuntary 
error of the head than a levity in the mind, of which (give me 
leave to say) I am utterly incapable; and you must give me 
very great proofs of my being troublesome before you wfll be 
able to get rid of me. I passed two very agreeable evenings 
last week with Lady Bell Finch ; (1) we had the mutual pleasure 
of talking of you, and joined in very sincere wishes for your 
company. 

(1) lAdj Bell Fioch^another daughter of Ihe Etrl ofNolUngham. 

I 

Ss. 
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The reasons of Lord Morpeth's (1) leaving Caen are variously 
toM ; I believe Lady Carlisle is persnaded he was not properly 
nsed there; I hear he is with his father at Venice : the whole 
seems odd ; but it is not possible to know the true motives of 
people's conduct in their families ; which may be very reason- 
able, when it does not appear so. Here are some few births, 
but neither marriages or burials worth mentioning. Lady 
Townsbend has entertained the Bath with a variety of lively 
scenes ; and Lady Harriet Herbert (-2) furnished the tea-tables 
here with fresh tattle for this last rorlnighi. I was one of the 
first informed of her adventure by Lady Gage, who was told 
that morning by a priest, that she had desired him to marry 
faer the next day to Beard, who sings in the farces at Drury- 
lane. He refused her that good office, and immediately lold 
Lady (lage, who (having been unfortunate in her friends) was 
frighted at this affeir and asked my advice. I told her honestly, 
that since the lady was capable of such amours, I did not doubt 
if this was broke olf she would bestow her person and fortune 
on some hackney-coachman or chairman ; and that I really saw 
no method of saving he'r from ruin, and her family from dis- 
honour, but bypoisonin<;hGr; and olTered to bo at the ci:pence 
of the arsenic, and even to administer it with my own hands, 
if she would invite her to drink tea with her that evening. But 
on her not approving that method, she seat to Lady Montacutc, 
Mrs. DuQch, and all the relations within the reach of mes- 
sengers. They carried Lady Harriet to Twickenham ; though 
I lold them it was a bad air for girls. She is since returned to 
London, and some people believe her married ; others, thai ho 
is too much intimidated by Mr. Waldegrave's throats to dare 
to go through the ceremony; but the secret is now public, 
and in what manner it will conclude I know not. Her relations 
hare certainly no reason to be amazed at her constitution ; but 
are violently surprized at the mixture of devotion that forces 
her to have recourse to the church in her nece^siiies ; which 
has not been the road taken by the matrons of her f.imily. 
Such examples are very detrimental to our whole sex ; and are 
apt to influence the other into a belief that we are unfit to ma- 
nage either liberty or money. These melancholy reflections 

(IJ Lord Morpeth wai tliim a yoalb, rciidine aliraad Tor hi» bMllti and 
cdocalion; of conree tbis relates to hit being removed rroai one place to 
aDOlh^r ; il appears bj otber Icllen that he thorlly after dicJ. 

(2) Lady Mary Herbert, daughler orihelaM ^kiarqnii iirPmiix. SiicrfiiJ 
marry Deard in Bpile of her nilalion*. lie wo' a singer nl VniiT^Lnn, and 
an ictOT in mosical pieced al the theolrei; hnt nhai wat %ar.\:li nnr^c, ■) 
man ol very IndirT^rent charicter. 
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make me incapable of a lively conclusion to my leiter ; jn 
must accept of a very sincere one in assurance that I am, dor 
madam. Inviolably yoors, cic 



Amidst the shining gallantries of the French court, I knot I 
not how you will receive a stupid letter from these regions oi I 
dulness, where even our ridiculous actions (which are very in- ' 
quenty I confess,) have a certain air of formality that hinden 
them from being risible, at the same time that they are abmrl 
I think Lady Anne Lumley*s (1) marriage may be reckoned iiti ^ 
this number, who is going to espouse with great gravity t i 
younger brother of Sir Thomas Frankland's. There are gntf 
struggles and many candidates for her place. Lady Aiae 
Montagu, daughter to Lord Halifox, is one of them ; and Ladr 
Charlotte Rich, Lady Betty Herbert, and the incomparable 
Lady Bateman are her competitors. 

I saw Mrs. Bridgeman the other day, who is much pleased 
with a letter she has had the honour to receive from your lady- 
ship: she broke out, ** Really Lady Pomfret writes finely T I 
very readily joined in her. opinion; she continued, *^Ok,M 
neaty no irUerlineations, and such proper distances T This 
manner of praising your style made me reflect on the necessity 
of attention to trifles, if one would please in general ; a rule 
terribly neglected by me formerly ; yel it is certain that sone 
men are as much struck with the careless twist of a tippet, as 
others are by a pair of fine eyes. 

Lady Vane (2) is returned hither in company with Lord Ber- 
keley, and went with him in public to Cranford, where tbey 
remain as happy as love and youth can make them. I am told 
that though she does not pique herself upon fidelity to any one 
man (which is but a narrow way of thinking), she boasts thai 
she has always been true to her nation, and, notwithstanding 
foreign attacks, has always reserved her charms for the use 
of her own countrymen. I forget you are at Paris, and 'tis 
not polite to trouble you with such long scrawls as might per- 
haps be supportable at Monts ; but you must give me leave to 
add, that I am, with a true sense of your merit, for ever your*s, 
in the largest extent of that expression. 

(1) Lady Anne Lamley of the Scarborough family, Udy of the bed- 
chamber to the Princesses, which was the place contested. 

(2) Lady Vane, whose Memoirs (as Lady Frail) were published in Smol- 
let*8 Peregrine Pickle. 
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1738. 

I AM 80 well acqaainted with the lady you mention, that I 
am not surprized at any proof of her want of judgment ; she 
is one of those who has passed upon the world vivacity in the 
place of understancUng ; for me, who think with Boileau 

Rien n'est baoti 9116 U vrai^ le vrai smU est aimahk, 

I have always thought those geniuses much inferior to the plain 
sense of a cook-maid, who can make a good pudding and keep 
the kitchen in good order. 

Here is no news to be sent you from this place, which bai 
been for this fortnight and still continues overwhelmed with 
politics, and which are of so mysterious a nature, one ought 
to have some of the gifts of Lilly or Partridge to be able to 
write about them ; and I leave all those dissertations to those 
distinguished mortals who are endowed with the talent of di- 
vination ; though I am at present the only one of my sex who 
seems to be of that opinion, the ladies having shown their zeal 
and appetite for knowledge in a most glorious manner. At the 
last warm debate in the House of Lords, it was unanimously 
resolved there should be no crowd of unnecessary auditors ; 
consequently the fair sex were excluded, and the gallery des- 
tined to the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwithstand- 
ing which determination, a tribe of dames resolved to show on 
thb occasion, that neither men nor laws could resist them* 
These heroines were Lady Huntingdon, (1) the Duchess of 
Queensbury, the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmoreland, 
Lady Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald Ha- 
milton and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs* Pendarvis, and 
Lady Frances Saundcrson. I am thus particular in their names, 
since I look upon them to be the boldest assertors, and most 
resigned sufferers for liberty, I ever read of. They presented 
themselves at the door at nine o'clock in the morning, where 
Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed them the Chan- 
cellor had made an order against their admittance. The Du- 
chess of Queensbury, as head of the squadron, pished at the 
ill-breeding of a mere lawyer, and desired him to let them up 
stairs privately. After some modest refusals he swore by G — 
he would not let them in. Her grace, with a noble warmth, 
answered, by G — they would come in, in spite of the Chan- 
cellor and the whole House. This being reported, the Peers 
resolved to starve them out; an order was made that the 

(1) Lady Hontingdon, the same who aficr wards became the head, the 
GoanteM MatUda, of the Whitfieldiao MethodisU. 
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doors should not bo opened till they Lad raised their 5ie;^. 
These Amazons now showed themselves qualified for the dvy 
even of foot-soldiers ; they stood there till five in the a^^• 
noon, without either sustenance or evacuation, every nowati 
then playing vollies of thumps^ kicks, and raps, against ih^ 
door, with to much violence that ^he speakers in the Hoox 
were scarce heard. When the Lords were not to be conquer- 
ed by this, the two Duchesses (very well apprized of the useoc 
stratagems in war) commanded a dead silence of half an hoar: 
and the Chancellor, who thought this a certain proof of thw 
absence, (the Commons also being very impatient to enter, 
gave order for the opening of the door; upon which theval 
rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, and placed them- 
selves in the front rows of the gallery. They stayed there t3 
after eleven, when the House rose ; and during the debate 
gave applause, and showed marks of dislike, not only by smQes 
and winks (which have always been allowed in Uiese cases-, bo; 
by noisy laughs and apparent contempts ; which is supposed 
the true reason why poor Lord Hervey spoke miserably. 1. 
I beg your pardon, dear madam, for this long relation: bat 
't is impossible to be short on so copious a subject ; and yoa 
must own this action very well worthy of record, and I think 
not to be paralleled in any history, ancient or modern. I lool 
so little in my own eyes (who was at that time ingloriously $ii« 
ting over a tea-table), I hardly dare subscribe myself eveo, 

Yours. 

It is with great pleasure, dear madam, that I hear from 
you, after a silence tliat appeared very long to me. Xothin; 
can be more agreeable or more obliging] than your loiter. I 
can {rive you no };reater proof of the impression it made on me 
tlian letting you know that you have given me so groat an in- 
clination to see Italy once more, that I have serious thoujliis 
of setting; out the latter end of this summer. And what the 
remembrance of all ilie charms of music, sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and even the sun itself could not do, the know- 
ledjje that Lady Pomfret is there has effected; and I already 
figure to myself the charms of the brightest conversation in 
the bri«hiest climate. We have nothing here bm clouds and 
porpeUial rains, nor no news but deaths and sickness. Lord 

^'I; The uobatc lo wliirh Ihis slory rclatc«, luusl liavc hren ll\itor May 
2, iT3J-, ;:n ['.w (k*;)iec!;il;on> of the Spaniards, whii'h a;»i>c"rs ;o ]ir,\t 
bccu cl.-oj i»y a >;»'occh of Lord Ilcrvev.— See l*arl. !!:>•. vol. x, 
p. 7^'J. 
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■ Halifnx (1) died this morning, and 1 am really louched for the 
motancboly situniion of hiu numerous family. A loss more 
peculiarly my own is thai of poor Lady SiafFord, whose last 
remains of life I am daily watching with a fruitless sorrow. I 
believe a very few months, perhaps weeks, vill part us for 
ever. You who hare a heart capable of friendship may ima- 
gine to what a degree 1 am shocked at such a separation, which 
so much disorders my thoughts, as renders me unfit to enter- 
lain myself or any others. This reflection must shorten my 
letter. In you I hope to repair the loss of her, and when we 
meet I ain persuaded there will not be many rcgreis sent to 
England by, dear madam, Your faithful and aiTeciionaie, etc. 
May 2, O S. 1739. 

Turin, Sepl. 11, N. S. 1730. 
I AM now, dear madam, in a country where I may soon hope 
for the pleasure of seeing you ; but in taking your advice I see 
I have taken the wrong road (o have that happiness soon ; and 
lam out ofpatiencalo find that, after passin<; the Alps, we have 
the Apennines bciwcen us; besides ihe new-invented diffi- 
culties of passing from this country to Bologna, occasioned by 
their foolish quarantines. I will not entertain you with my 
road adventures till we meet. But I cannot help mentioning 
the most agreeable of ihem, which was seeing at Lyons the 
most beautiful and the best behaved young man I ever saw. I 
am sure your ladyship must know I mean my Lord Lempster. (2j 
He did me the honour of coming to visit me several times; ac- 
companied mc to the opera; and, in short, I am indebted to 
him for many civilities, besides the pleasure of seeing so 
amiable a hgure. If I had the honour of all my relations much 
at heart, I should, however, have been mortified at seeing his 
contrast in the person of my cousin Lord Fielding, (3j who is 
at the same academy. I met Lord Carlisle at Pont Beauvoisin, 
who had been confined in the mountains three weeks in a mi- 
serable village, on the account of his son's health, who is still 
so ill that he can travel in no way but in a litter. I enquired 
after yooT ladyship, as 1 cannot help doing so of every body 
that I ihinit may have seen you. He told me that be had not 

(1) Lord Ilalirai, mailc Earl of Halifax by a Trcsh creation after the 
death oC his uncle Charles, who bad been a uiinlsler unilcr KId;; Wil- 
liam and Ticorgo I ; anil who»c baronj, given b; tlie fnrmcr, « si already 
teu'cd upon bim. Both became extinct upon bis son's djing wlllioul 
male issup. (2) Lord Lempster, soo of Lady Porofrfl. 

{■.1) Uasil, afierward* aevcnth Earl of Dciibiib. Ui* father wa« Lad; 
Marj'iflnlcuusin. 
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had that advantage, but he was informed that yon intended 
leaving Sienna, and would certainly pass the carnival at Veoicc 
which determines me to go thither, where I beg you wooU 
direct your next letter, enclosed to Mr. Browo, the Englik 
consul there. 

It is impossible to express to you the sttisfiaction I feel io tbe I 
hopes of passing our time together, remote from the nonsenx ; 
of our own country, and present to the only happiness tki» ■ 
world can afford, a mutual friendship and esteem ; which 1 j 
flatter myself your partiality gives me, and which is paid to 
you with the utmost justice by, dear madam. 

Tour foithfoly etc, etc. 



Venice, Oct. 10, X. s 

I DID not answer dear Lady Pomfret's letter the moment I 
had received it, from a very ridiculous reason, which vas 
however a very serious impediment ; a gnat had saluted one 
of my eyes so roughly, that it was for two days absolutely sealed 
down : it is now quite well ; and the first use I make of it b to 
give thanks for your kind thoughts of me, which I wish 1 knev 
how to deserve. 

I like this place extremely, and am of opinion yon woold do 
so too : as to cheapness, I think 'tis impossible to find any part 
of Europe where both the laws and customs are so contrived 
purposely to avoid expences of all sorts ; and here is a universal 
liberty that is certainly one of the greatest agretnens in life. 
We have foreign ambassadors from all parts of the world, 
who have all visited me. I have received visits from many of 
the noble Venetian ladies ; and upon the whole I am very much 
at my ease here. If 1 was writing to Lady Sophia, I would tell 
her of the comedies and operas which are every night, at very 
low prices : but I believe even you will agree with me that they 
are ordered to be as convenient as possible, every mortal going 
in a mask, and consequently no trouble in dressing, or forms 
of any kind. I should be very glad to see Rome, which was 
my first intention (I mean next to seeing yourself) ; but am 
deterred from it by reasons that are put into my head by all 
sorts of people that speak to me of it. There are innumerable 
little dirty spies about all English ; and I have so often had 
the ill-fortune to have false witness borne against me, I fiear my 
star on this occasion. I still hope you will come to Venice ; 
where youwill see a great town, very different from any other 
you ever saw, and a manner of living that will be quite new 
to you. Let me endeavour to tempt you by naming another 
motive ; you will find a sincere fri^pd, who will try the utmost 
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of her power to render the place agreeable to yon ; h can never 
be thoroughly so to me 'till I have the happiness of seeing 
Lady PomAret; being ever, in the strictest sense of that phrase. 

Yours, etc. 

Venice* Not. 6. 

It was with the greatest pleasure I read dear Lady Pomfret's 
letter half an hour ago : I cannot too soon give thanks for the 
delightful hopes you give me of seeing you here ; and, to say 
truth, my gratitude is even painful to me 'till I try to express 
some part of it. 

Upon my word, I have spoke my real thoughts in relation to 
Venice ; but I will be more particular in my description, least 
you should find the same reason of complaint yoa have hitherto 
experienced. It is impossible to give any rule for the agree- 
ableness of conversation ; but here is so great a variety, I 
think 'tis impossible not to find some to suit every taste. Here 
are foreign ministers from all parts of the world, who, as they 
have no court to employ their hours, are overjoyed to enter 
into commerce with any stranger of distinction. As I am the 
'only lady here at present, 1 can assure you I am courted, as if 
I was the only one in the world. As to all the conveniences of 
life, they are to be had at very easy rates; and for those that 
love public places, here are two playhouses and two operas 
constantly performed every night, at exceeding low prices. 
But yon will have no reason to examine that article, no more 
than myself; all the ambassadors having boxes appointed 
them ; and I have every one of their keys at my service, not 
only for my own person, but whoever I please to carry or send. 
I do not make much use of this privilege, to their great as- 
tonishment. It is the fashion for the greatest ladies to walk 
the streets, which are admirably paved; and a mask, price 
sixpence, with a little cloak, and the head of a domino, the 
genteel dress to carry you every where. The greatest equipage 
is a gondola, that holds eight persons, and is the price of an Eng- 
lish chair. And it is so much the established fashion for every 
body to live their own way, that nothing is more ridiculous 
than censuring the actions of another. This would be ter- 
rible in London, where we have little, other diversion ; but for 
me, who never found any pleasure in malice, I bless my 
destiny that has conducted me to a part where people are better 
employed than in talking of the affairs of their acquaintance. 
It is at present excessive cold (which is the only thing I have to 
find fault with) ; but in recompence we have a dear bright 
son; and fogs and f$x^kmh things unbeard <rf 19 Ibis donate. 
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In short, if you come, and like the way of liTing as well as 1 
do, there can be nothing to be added to the happiness of, dear- 
est madam. Your faithfol, eic. 

Venice. 

You have put me to a very difficult choice, yet, when I con- 
sider we are both in Italy, and yet do not see one another, I an 
astonished at the capriciousness of my fortune. My affairs are 
so uncertain, I can answer for nothing that is futare. I havf 
taken some pains to put the inclination for travelling into Mr. 
Wort1ey*s head, and was so much afraid he should change his 
mind, that I hastened before him in order (at least) to secure 
my journey. lie proposed following me in six weeks, his ba- 
siness requiring his presence at Newcastle. Since that, the 
change of scene that has happened in England has made hi$ 
friends persuade him to attend parliament this sessions : so tbat 
what his inclinations, which must govern mine, will be next 
spring, I cannot absolutely foresee. For my own part, I like 
my own situation so well that it will be a displeasure to me to 
change it. To postpone such a conversation as your's a wb<^ 
twelvemonth is a terrible appearance ; on the other hand, I 
would not follow the example of the first of our sex, and sa- 
crifice for a present pleasure a more lasting happiness. lo 
short, I can determine nothing on this subject. When yoo 
are at Florence, we may debate it over again. — I had letters 
last post from England that informed me we lodged in a house 
together. I think it is the first lie I ever heard invented that I 
wished a solemn truth. 

The Prince of Saxony is expected here in a few days, and has 
taken a palace exactly over against my house. As I had the 
honour to be particularly well acquainted (if one may use that 
phrase) with his mother when I was at Vienna, I believe I can- 
not be dispensed with from appearing at the conversations 
which I hear he intends to hold : which is some mortificaiion 
to me who am wrapt up among my books with antiquarians 
and virtuosi. I shall be very impatient for the return to this 
letter ; hoping to hear something more determined of your re- 
solutions ; which will in a great measure form those of, dear 
madam, Your ladyship's most faithful, etc. 



I MUST begin my letter, dear madam, with asking pardon for 
the peevishness of my last. I confess I was piqued at yours, 
and you should not wonder I am a little tender on that point. 
To suspect me of want of desire to see you, is accusing at once 
both mj taste and my sinoerity ; and you will allow tbat all the 
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world are sensible upon these subjects. But you have now 
given me an occasion to thank you, in sending me the most 
agreeable young man I have seen in my travels. I wish it was 
in my power to be of use to him ; but what little services I am 
able to do him, I shall not fail of performing with great pleasure. 
I have already received a very considerable one from him in a 
conversation where you was the subject, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing him talk of you in a manner that agreed with 
my own way of thinking. I wish I could tell you that I set out 
for Florence next week ; but the winter is yet so severe, and by 
all report, even that of your friends, the roads so bad, it is im- 
possible to think of it. We are now in the midst of carnival 
amusements, which are more than usual, for the entertainment 
of the Electoral Prince of Saxony, and I am obliged to live in a 
hurry very inconsistent with philosophy, and extreme different 
from the life I projected to lead. But 'tis long since I have 
been of Prior*s opinion, who, I think, somewhere compares us 
to cards, who are but played with, do not play. At least such 
has been my destiny from my youth upwards; and neither Dr. 
Clarke (1) or Lady Sundon could ever convince me that I was a 
free agent ; for I have always been disposed of more by little 
accidents, than either my own inclinations or interest. I believe 
that affairs of the greatest importance are carried the same way. 
I seriously assure you (as I have done before), I wish nothing 
more than your conversation; and am downright enraged that 
I can appoint no time for that happiness ; which however I hope 
will not be long delayed, and is impatiently waited for by, dear 
madam. Your ladyship's, etc* 

I CANNOT deny your ladyship's letter gave me a great deal of 
pleasure ; but you have seasoned it with a great deal of pain, 
in the conclusion (after the many agreeable things you have 
said to me) that you are not entirely satisfied with me : you 
will not throw our separation on ill fortune ; and I will not re- 
new the conversation of the fallen angels in Milton, who in 
contesting on predestination and free-will, we are told, 

"Thcj of the vain dispulo could koow no end.** 

Yet I know that neither my pleasures, my passions, nor my 
interests, have ever disposed of me, so much as little accidents, 

(1) Dr. Clarke and Lady Sundon. This alludes to Qoeen CarollnOB 
and her confidante, who dabbled in philosophy and HMUphysics, and 
were at one time very Tond of Dr. Clarke, with whom they afHected to 
study. Pope's line may be remembered : 

** Nor in a hermitage set Dr. Clarke.*' 
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which, whether JFirom chance or destiny, hxve always dt* 
tennined my choice. Here is weather for example^ wfaiichf » 
the shame of all almanaclLs, keeps on the depth of winter in tb 
beginning of spring ; and makes it as mnch impossible for m 
to pass the mountains of Bologna, as it would be to wait <■ 
you in another planet, if you had taken up your residence b 
Venus or Mercury. However, I am fully determined to gm 
myself that happiness ; but when is out of my power to dedde. 
You may imagine, apart from the gratitude I owe you and the 
inclination I feel for you, that I am impatient to hear good 
sense pronounced in my native tongue ; having only heard m 
language out of the mouths of boys and goremors for 
these five months. Here are inundations of them broke 
in upon us this carnival, and my apartment must be tbetr 
refuge ; the greater part of them having kept an inviohUe 
fidelity to the languages their nurses taught them. Their 
whole business abroad (as far as I can perceive) being to bor 
new clothes, in which they shine in some obscure coff^e-hoise, 
where they are sure of meeting only one another ; and after ik 
important conquest of some waitmg gentlewoman of an open 
Queen, who perhaps they remember as long as they live, it- 
turn to England excellent judges of men and manners. I fad 
the spirit of patriotism so strong in me every time I see then, 
that I look on them as the greatest blockheads in nature ; and, 
to say truth, the compound of booby and petii maUre makes 
up a very odd sort of animal. I hope we shall live to tali lO 
these things over, and ten thousand more, which I reserve tiB 
the hour of meeting ; which that it may soon arrive is the m- 
lous wish of. Your ever faithful, etc., etc 

Upon my word, dear madam, I seriously intend myself the 
happiness of being with you this summer ; but it cannot be tiD 
then ; while the Prince of Saxony stays here I am engaged oo( 
to move ; not upon his account, as you may very well iaagioe, 
but here are many entertainments given, and to be given hmi 
by the public, which it would be disobliging to my friends 
here to run away from ; and I have received so many civilities 
from the first people here, I cannot refuse them the complai- 
sance of passing the feast of the Ascension in their company, 
though 't is a real violence to my inclination to be so^ long de- 
prived of your*s, of which I know the value, and may say, that 
I am just to you from judgment as well as pleased with you 
from taste. I envy nothing more to Lady Walpole than your 
conversation, though I am glad you have met with her*s. Have 
you not reasoned much on the surprizing condusion of Lord 
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Scarborough ? I confess I look upon his engagement with the 
Duchess, (1) not as the cause, but sign, that he was mad. I 
could wish for some authentic account of her behaviour on this 
occasion. I do not doubt she shines in it, as she has done in 
every other part of her life. I am almost inclined to supersti- 
tion on this accident ; and think it a judgment for the death 
of a poor silly soul, (2) that you know he caused some yealrs 
ago. 

(1) Isabella, the widow of William Doke of Manchester, was eldeM 
daoghterof John Duke of Monla^, by his wife, Lady Mary ChurebiU, 
daughter of Jobn the great Duke of Marlborough, a woman celebrated 
for her beauty, and the admiration which it eicited. She was about to 
take as her second husband Richard Earl of Scarborough, ((he Lord Scar- 
borough so praised by Chesterfield and Pope,} when, without any apparent 
reason to be tired of life, he deslcoyed himself the day before that fixed 
for their marriage. Report said, that by hastily drying up an issue, or 
using hazardous means to check an eroptlon, be had repelled a humour, 
which flew to his brain, and produced i sudden fit of insanity. Lady 
Mary Wor(ley*s remarks on this and every thing else concerning the 
Duchess of Manchester, are so f^r from charitable that the cause of faler 
bitterness should be explained. The Duchess, unfortunately, was at 
variance, indeed at open war, with her parents, hat log married very 
young, and in the first enjoyment of delightful freedom, made too much 
baste to fling off the yoke of her motlier ; who, perhaps, on her side, 
strove to govern rather too long. But this Lady Mary, who was tier 
mother the Duchess of Montagu's fast friend, would not admit, and threw 
the whole blame upon the daughter, for whom, however, the self-same 
circumstance won zealous protection and partiality from her august 
grandmother, Sarah of Marlborough. "You, my sweet Duohess, (said 
the grandmother in a overflow of fondness.) you were always the very 
best of God's creatures, but you have a mother IT* The graod-daughter 
who was gifted with a great deal of humour, and knew perfectly well 
what made her a favourite, could not resist answering, "Ay, and site 
has a mother!*' 

None ef the Duchess of Manchester's lovers pursued her more ardently 
than atdne time did Mr. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. So, when- 
ever Duchess Sarah heard of any imprudent love-match, "Ah! well!*' 
she would cry, "I don't care who runs away with whom so long as the 
Fox does not carry off my Goose." 

(2) This was Lady Mary's own sister-in-law, the widow Lady King- 
ston, who with a weak understanding had strong affisctions, and devoted 
them all to Lord Scarborough. She thought him so firmly engaged to 
ber, that she even taught her children to call him papa, but falling ill, 
and sending for him, she received such a shock from a cold slighting 
answer he gave to something she said about their Tulure marriage, that 
she turned on her pillow and spoke to him no more. As she died a day 
or two afterwards. Lady Mary might Justly accuse him of baying stmck 
the deatb-blow. 
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1 had a visit yesterday from a Greek called CantacnzeDa, ¥k 
had the honour to see your ladyship, as he says, ofteu at Flv 
rence, and 6^^'^ ^^ ^^^ pleasure of speaking of you in ik 
manner I think. Prince Beauveau and Lord Shrewsbury ii- 
tend to leave us in a few days for the Conclave. We expec 
after it a fresh cargo of English ; but, God be praised, 1 hn: 
of no ladies among ihcm : Mrs. Lethuilicr was Che last tha: 
gave comedies in this town, and she had made her exit before 
I came: which I look upon as a greac blessing. 1 have b.> 
thing to complain of here but too much diversion, as it is called: 
and which literally diveris me from amusements much more 
agreeable. I can hardly believe it is me dressed up at ball*. 
and stalking about at assemblies ; and should not be so mDch 
surprized at suffering any of Ovid*s transformations; hario"' 
more disposition, as I thought, to harden into stone or timber! 
than to be enlivened into these tumultuary entertainments, 
where I am amaxed to find myself, seated by a sovereign prince; 
after travelling a thousand miles to establish myself in the bo^ 
som of a republic, with a design to lose all memory of Lio^ 
and courts. Won't you admire the force of destiny? I re- 
member my contracting an intimacy with a girl (1) in'a vina[;e, 
as the most distant thing on earth from power and politics. 
Fortune tosses her up (in a double sense)) and I am embroiled 
in a thousand affairs that I had resolved to avoid as lon^^ a> ( 
lived. Say what you please, madam, we arc pushed about bv 
a superior hand, and there is some predestination, as well js 
a great deal of free-will, in my being, 

Faithfully yours, etc. 

I CAKNOT help being offended to find that you think it ne- 
cessary to make an excuse for the desire that you so obliginglr 
expressed of seeing me. Do not think me so tasteless or so 
ungrateful not to be sensible of all the goodness you have showD 
me. I prefer one hour of your conversation to all the raree- 
shows that have ever been exhibited. But little circumstances 
commonly overrule both our interests and our inclinations. 
Though I believe, if the weather and roads permitted, I should 
even now break through them all, to gratify myself with wait- 
ing on you ; however I hope that happiness in a few weeks ; 
and in the mean time must go through a course of conversa- 
tions, concerts, balls, etc. I envy you a more reasonable way 
of passing yc:ir lime. It is but a'very small quantuy that is 

(i) Mennin.: Miss SkorriW, with whom l.ady Mary made an iutimalo 
arquaintnnce at Twicketiliain, sonic time before her conquest of Sir llobcrl 
Walpolo *' tossed her vp" into the rejijion of power and poUlics. 
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allowed as by nature, and yet how much of that little is sqaan- 
dered. I am determined to be a better housewife for the fu- 
ture ; and not to be cheated out of so many irretrievable hours, 
that might be laid out to better advantage. I could pity the 
Duchess of Manchester, though I believe 'tis a sensation she is 
incapable of feeling for any body, and I do not doubt it is ber 
pride that is chiefly shocked on this occasion ; but as that is a 
very tender part, and she having always possessed a double 
portion of it, I am persuaded she is very miserable. I am sur- 
prised at the different way of acting I find in Italy, where, 
though the sun gives more warmth to the passions, they are all 
managed with a sort of discretion that there is never any pub- 
lic ^ddl, though there are ten thousand public engagements; 
which is so different from what I had always heard and read, 
that 1 am convinced either the manners of the country are won- 
derfully changed, or travellers have always related what they 
have imagined, and not what they saw ; as I found at Constan- 
tinople, where, instead of the imprisonment in which I fancied 
all the ladies languished, 1 saw them running about in veils 
from morning to night. 

'Till I can see you, dear Madam, let me hear from you as often 
as possible, and do not think your favours thrown away upon a 
stupid heart ; it is sincerely devoted to your service, with as 
much attachment as ever. 1 can part with all other pretensions, 
but I must be angry if you are in this point unjust to 

Your faithful servant, etc., etc. 



Venioe, May 17. 

I RAD the happiness of a letter from your ladyship a few days 
since, and yesterday the pleasure of talking of you with Sir 
Henry Englefield. He tells me you are still in ice and snow 
at Florence, and we are very little better at Venice, where we 
remain in the state of warming beds and sitting by fire-sides. I 
begin to be of opinion that the sun is grown old; it is certain 
he does not ogle with so much spirit as he used to do, or our 
planet has made some slip unperccived by the mathematicians* 
For my own part, who am more passionately fond of Phoebus 
than ever Clymene was, I have some thoughts of removing into 
Africa, that I may feel him once more before I die ; which I 
shall do as surely as your olive-trees, if I have much longer to 
sigh for his absence. In the mean time I am tied hero as long 
as the Prince of Saxony, which is an uncertain term, but I 
think will not be long after the Ascension; and then I intend 
myself the pleasure of waiting on you, where I will listen to all 
your reproaches, hoping you will do Uie same to my excuses, 
VOL. 1. ' 2G 
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and that the balance will come oat in my favour : tbongh Icodd 
wish you rather here; having a strong notion Venice is mor? 
agreeable Florence, as freedom is more eligible than slavery: 
and I have an insuperable aversion to courts, or the shadows 
of them, be they in what shapes they will. I send ra 
no description of the regatta^ not donbting you have ben 
wearied with the printed; one. It was really a magnifimt 
show, as ever was exhibited since the galley of Cleopain. 
Instead of her Majesty w^e had 'some hundreds of Cleopatra 
in the windows and balconys. The operas and masks be^ 
next Wednesday, and we persevere in gallantries and raree- 
shows, in the midst of wars and rumours of wars that sur- 
round us. I may, however, assure you with an English pbis- 
ness, these things can at most but attract my eyes, while as 
the song says) you engage my heart; which I hope to conTiorf 
you of when I am so happy as to tell you by word of mMk 
that 1 am Sincerely and faithfully yours, eir. 



I 



Janeilh. 
I HAVE this moment received the most agreeable and most 
obliging letter I ever road in my life ; I mean j-our ladydiip's 
of the 28th May. I ought to take post to morrow morning to 
thank you in person, but the possibilities are wanting. Here 
is a new unforeseen, impertinent impediment rose np ; in vulgar 
English called a big belly. I hope you won't think in my owb : 
but my dear chambermaid^ the only English female belongin ; 
to me, was pleased to honour mc last night with the confidcDce 
that she expects to lie in every day ; which my negligence aod 
her loose gown has hindered me from perceiving till now : 
though 1 have been told to-day by ten visitors that all the town 
knew it except myself. Here am I locked up this month at 
Venice for her sweet sake, and consequently going to hate it 
heartily; but it is not possible for me to travel alone, or trust an 
Italian wiih the care of my jewels, etc. The creature is married 
to an English servant of mine, so there is no indecency in keep- 
ing her, but a great deal of inconveniency. I beg your pardon, 
dear madam, for this ridiculous detail of my domestics, but 
it IS at present the only thing that stops my journey ; the Prince 
of Saxony's beingfixed for the tenth of this month. You cannot 
know mc so little as to suppose the pleasure of making my 
court, determined mo to stay as long as he did. 1 freely con- 
fess a very great esteem, and even friendship for his governor, 
whose civiliiies to me have been so great, I roust have been 
very stupid, as well as ungrateful, if I could have thought 
they deserved no return ; and he exacted this promise from bk 
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at a time vfhen neither he nor I thought he could stay above 
half the time he has done. This friendship of ours is attended 
with such peculiar circumstances as make it as free from all 
possibility of a reproach, as a fancy your ladyship may take, for 
aught I know, to the Venus de Medici; he being in some sense 
as immoveable as she, and equally incapable, by the duties of 
bis cursed place, to leave the post he is in, even for one mo- 
ment. I go there to visit him behind the Prince*s chair, which 
is his grate ;(1] where we converse in English (which he speaks 
perfectly well), and he has the pleasure of talking to me with a 
freedom, that he does not use to any other. You may easily 
imagine the consolation this is to him ; and you have so good a 
heart, that I am sure you must be sensible of the pleasure I 
find in giving any to a man of so extraordinary a character both 
for virtue and understanding. This is the true history of my 
stay here, which shall be as short as these r&moras will 
permit ; being ever, etc. 



I SEND you this letter by so agreeable a companion, that t 
think it a very considerable presont. He will tell you that 
he has pressed me very much to set out for Florence imme- 
diately, hnd Ihave the greatest inclination in the world to do it; 
but, as I have already said, 1 am but too well convinced ^hat 
all things are relative, and mankind was not made to follow 
their own inclinations. I have pushed as fair for liberty as 
any one; I have most philosophically thrown off all the chains 
of custom and subjection : and also rooted out of my heart all 
seeds of ambition and avarice. In such a state, if freedom could 
be found, that lot would sure be mine ; yet certain atoms of 
attraction and repulsion keep me still in suspense ; and I cannot 
absolutely set the day of my departure, though I very sincerely 
wish for it, and have one reason more than usual ; this town 
being at present infested with English, who torment me as much 
as the frogs and lice did the palace of Pharaoh, and are surprised 
that I will not suffer them to skip about my house from morning 
till night; me, that never opened my doors to such sort of ani- 
mals in England. I wish I knew a corner of the world inac- 
cessible to potit-mattres and fine ladies. I verily believed when 
I left London I should choose my own company for the re- 
mainder of my days; which I find more difficult to do abroad 
than at home ; and with humility I sighing own, 

(1) Lady Mary luust have meant tliat the Prince's chair was to his 
governor, what the grate of a nunnery is to the nuns, an impassable 
barrier. 
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Some slrnngcr power clodcs tl:e sickly will, * 
Dashes mj rising hope with certain ill ; 
And makes me with reflQCtiTC trouble see. 
That all is destin'd tliat I fiuicy*d free. 

I have talked to this purpose with the bearer of Ibis letter : 
you may talk with him oaany subject, for though our acquaint- 
ance has been very short, it has been long enough to show me 
that he has an understanding that ivill be agreeahle in what 
light he pleases to show it. 



Your ladyship's letter (which I have this minute received) 
would have been the most agreeable thing in the world, if it 
had been directed to another ; but I can no more be charmed 
with it than a duellist can admire the skill by which he is mor- 
tally wounded. With all the respect I owe you, I cannot forbear 
saying, that no woman living ever reproached another with lesi 
reason than you do me at present. You can*t possibly suspect 
I have got my chambermaid with child myself for a pretence 
to stay here. This is a crime of which all mankind will acquit 
me ; and if she had any such malicious design in conceiving, 1 
can assure you she had no orders from me; but, as the song 
says, 

'T is e*en but a folly to flooncc; 
'Tis done, and it cannot be bolp. 

As soon as she is able to travel, I will certainly set out, not- 
withstanding the information of your popish priest. There's 
another thing; how can you pin your faiih upon the sleeve of 
one of those gentlemen, against the assurances given you by a 
daughter of the Church of England ? After this you are obli[^,ed 
to me that I do not suspect he can persuade you into a belief in 
all the miracles in the Legend. AH quarrelling apart, if neither 
death nor sickness intervene, you will certainly see me at Flo- 
rence. I talk of you every day at present with Mr. Macken- 
2ie(l) who is a very pretty youth, much enchanted by the 
charms of Lady Sophia, who, I hear from all hands, so far 
outshines all the^ Florentine beauties, that none of them dare 
appear before her 1 shall take great pleasure in being specta- 
tress of her triumphs ; but yet more in your ladyship's conver- 
sation, which was never more earnestly desired by any one 
than it is at this time by, dearest madam, Yours, etc. 

Venice, Jane 29th. 

(i) James Stuart Macktexie, the younfer brother of Lord Bote. 
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To convince you of my sincere impatience to see you, though 
my waiting gentlewoman is not yet brought to bed, I am de- 
termined to set out the last day of this month, whether she is 
able to accompany me or not. I hope for one month's happiness 
with you at Florence; and if you then remove to Rome, I will 
wait on you thither, and shall find double pleasure in every 
fine thing I see in your company. You see, whatever acquaint- 
ance I have made at Venice, I am ready to sacrifice them to 
your*s. I have already desired my London correspondents to 
address their letters to your palace, and am 

Most faithfully yours, etc. 



Aug. 12, N. s. 
I AM going to give your ladyship a very dangerous proof of 
my zealous desire of seeing you. I intend to set out to-morrow 
morning, though I have a very swelled face ; attended by a 
damsel who has lain in but sixteen days. I hope after this ex- 
pedition you will never more call in doubt how much I am 
dearest madam. Yours, etc. 



Bologna, Aug. 16. 

I AM thus far arrived towards the promised land, where I 
expect to see your ladyship ; but shall stay here a day or two 
to prepare myself for the dreadful passage of the Apennines. 
In the mean time I have taken the liberty to direct two trunks 
and a box to your palace. . The post is just going out, and 
hinders me from saying more than that I am Ever yours. 



Oct. 22, N. s. 

Dear Madam,— I flatter myself that your ladyship's good- 
ness will give you some pleasure in hearing that I am safely ar- 
rived at Rome. It was a violent transition from your palace 
and company to be locked up all day with my chambermaid, 
and sleep at night in a hovel; but giy whole life has been in 
the Pindaric style. I am at present setlted in the lodging Sir 
Francis Dashwood (1) recommended to me. I liked that Mr. 
Boughton mentioned to me (which had beea Sir Bourchier 
Wray*s) much better^ 'tis two zechins per month cheaper, and 
at least twenty more agreeable ; but the landlord would not let 
it, for a very pleasant reason. It seems your gallant knight 
used to lie with his wife ; and as he had no hopes I would do 

(1] Sir Francis Dashwood, a very noted character inhfs time. He claimed 
and obtained the old Barony of Le Despenser after the death of the Earl 
oC WettBoreUuid. 
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the same, he resolves to reserve his house for soiae yovi^ 
nan. The only charm beloBging to my preseni haUtatioB i» 
the ceiling, which is finer than that of the eallery ; being aS 
painted by the proper hand of Zuechero, in perfect good pre 
servation. I pay as much for this small apartment as yoc 
ladyship does for your magnificent palace; His true I have i 
garden as large as your dressing-room. I walked last nigk 
two hours in that of Borghese, which is one of the most dt>- 
lightful i ever saw. I have diverted myself with a plain dir 
covery of the persons concerned in the letter that was dropped 
in the (^ra House. This is all the news I know, and 1 v3 
not tire you with my thanks for the many civilities for ^^hich 1 
am obliged to your ladyship ; but 1 shall ever be highly sensa^ 
of them, and can never be other than, dear madam, your lady- 
ship's Most faithful humble semoi 






Nov. 11, Bowl 

I EECEIYEB the honour of your ladyship's letter but iaft 
night. I perceive all letters are slopped. Two that you at- 
closed arc from dear Mr. Mackenzie, pressing with the mo^ 
friendly solicitude my return to Venice, and begging me to l:i 
him meet me at Bologi^a* I am amazed at the goodHDaturt' oi 
that youth. I could not wish a child of my own a more af- 
fectionate behaviour than ho has shown to me ; and thai vt- 
ducement is added to many others to incline mc to Veoice: 

but . I intend for Naples next week; but as my slay ihttt 

will not exceed fifteen days, I shall be again here before ii b 
possible for you lo arrive ; where 1 wish you for your own 
sake. Here arc entertainments for all tastes ; and whatever 
notions I had of the magnificence of Rome, I can assure 
you it has surpassed all my ideas of it. I am siBcerely coo- 
cerned for Mr. Boughton, and wish the air of Piia may re- 
cover his health. I shall very readfly tell your ladyship all I 
guess about the said letter. An English lady called Mr>. 
D'Arcie (what D'Arcie I can't imagine) lodged in the house 
where I now am, and Sir Francis Dashwood was every day 
with her ; she went from hence, by the way of Florence, lo 
England. Putting this together, I supposed her the person 
concerned. This is all I know. You may see that I have no 
other advantage from this discovery but the bare satisfaction 
of my curiosity. The Abbe Niccolini arrived last night; I 
believe I shall sec him this evening. Here are yet no English 
of your acquaintance, except Lord Elcho. I am told Lord 
Lincoln has taken a large house, and intends to keep a table, 
etc. The life I now lead is very diflerent from what you 
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fancy. I go to bed every night at ten, run about all the 
morning among the antiquities, and walk every evening in a 
d^rent beautiful villa ; where, if amongst the fountains I 
could find the waters of Lethe, I should be completely happy. 

Like a deer that is woanded I bleed and run on. 

And fain I my torment ivould hide. 
Bui alast 't is in vain, for wherever 1 run 

The bloody dart slicks in my side, 

and I carry the serpent that poisons the paradise I am in. I 
beg your pardon (dear madam) for this impertinent account 
of myself; you ought to forgive it, since you would not be 
troubled with it, if I did not depend upon it, that your friend- 
ship for me interests you in all my concerns ; though I can no 
way merit it but by the sincerity with which I am, etc. 



Naples, Nov. 25, N. S. 

Here I am arrived at length, after a most disagreeable 
journey. I bought a chaise at Rome, which cost me twenty- 
five good English pounds; and had the pleasure of being laid 
low in it the very second day after I set out. I had the marvel- 
lous good luck to escape with life and limbs ; but my delightful 
chaise broke all to pieces, and I was forced to stay a whole 
day in a hovel, while it was tacked together in such a manner 
as would serve to drag mo hither. To say truth, this accident 
has very much palled my appetite for travelling. I was last 
night at the opera, which is far the finest in Italy ; it was the 
Queen*s birth-night ; the whole house was illuminated, and 
the court in its greatest splendour. Mrs. Allen is very well 
behaved, and (entre twus) her lover one of the prettiest men 
I ever saw in any country ; but all is managed with the strictest 
decency. I have been diverted both at Rome and here with 
Lady W — 's (1) memoirs* The consul told me that when she 

(1) Lady W.*s memoirs, — probably IMj Walpole*8, Sir Robert's 
daughler-in-law. When she first broke loose from all restraints, while 
stiU very yoang, separating from her husband to seek adventures ab- 
road, as at that time, according to the usual justice and candour of party 
spirit, every body, even a runaway wife, was in the right vertus Sir 
Robert Watpole and his family, some patriot bade her good-speed in 
these lines, which are given from memory, and therefore may not be 
quite exact; 

'* Go, sprightly Rolle, aod traverse earth and sea; 
Go, fly the land where beauty mayn't bo free; 
Admired and pity*d, seek some friendly shore. 
Where not a Walpole shall approach thee more.*' 
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first came here she was in the fidl fury of li0r pawion br Mr. 
Sturgis. Ho vent once to tale the air in a ooadi with dn. 
and her ladyship was so violent, he proteaCed he had a gna 
mind to have alighted and waUied homo ob fbot, rather dm 
have been a spectator. I oonid not help laughing when I r- 
membered our disputes. 

I am informed here^are many pr^ houses to be had, and 

I own I have half a mind to send orders for my goods te Iw 

brought hither ; but fixing is a point of snch iraportance, it (k- 

serves to be well considered. I am now sitting oomforlablT 

without a fire, and a soft winter is an article of oonseqaeiKx. 

It is possible there may be as many intrigues here as in other 

places ; but there is an outward decency that I am pleased 

with ; and by what I see of the Neapolitans (contrary to tbeir 

common character), they appear to me a better sort of peofik 

than the Romans, or (if you will give me leave to say ii^. the 

Florentines. There seems some tincture of Spanish honour 

amongst them ; and in favour of that I can forgive a liitl? 

Spanish formality. However, I have yet determined nothing 

but wherever I am, I shall be, dear madam, faithfully yours etc 



Rome, January 20, !C. S. 

This is the fourth letter I have wrote to your ladyship, since 
I had the honour of hearing from you. I owo I am moch 
mortified at it. I do not doubt my letters have miscarried, 
for I cannot believe your silence proceeds from any oiber 
cause. In the mean time I must suffer greatly in your opinioD 
if you think me stupid or ungrateful enough to neglect a cor- 
respondence which is every way so advantageous to me. I am 
returned from Naples, where I was much tempted to fix mv re- 
sidence, both from the charms of the climate, and the maov 
civilities I met with. Some considerations made me decline 
it ; and since my arrival here I have received such pressing 
and obliging letters from my friends at Venice, I can hardk 
resist my inclination to go thither. I am ashamed of mv ir- 
resolution, but I own I am still undetermined. You see I con- 
fess to you all my weakness. My baggage is arrived at Leg- 
horn ; and, wherever I turn myself afterwards, it is necessary 
for me to go thither to give some orders concerning it ; I only 
wait for the moon-light to begin my journey. I see all the 
English here every day, and amongst them Lord Lincoln, who 
is really, I think, very deserving, and appears to have both 
spirit and understanding. They all expect your ladyship's 
family here before the end of the carnival. I wish my affidrs 
would permit mo to stay till that time, if it be true you intend 
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coming, otheniv'ise the shows give mo very little curiosity. The 
Abb£ Niecolini is very obliging to me, but I fear his interest 
is not sufficient to do the service to my friend, that I endeavour 
with all my heart; though I 've little hopes of success from 
what the Venetian ambassador told me last night. I had last 
post a great deal of news from England, but as I suppose you 
had the same, I do not trouble you with the repetition. I 
hope all your family continue in health and beauty. 

I am ever, dear madam, your ladyship's, etc. 



Your ladyship's letters are so concise, I suppose you neither 
expected or desired a quick return to them ; however I could 
not let slip this opportunity of assuring you that you have still 
in being a very sincere (though perhaps insignificant) humble 
servant. If you could know all my behaviour here, you would 
be thoroughly convinced of this truth, and of my endeavours 
to serve you. I was not at all surprised at the sight of Mr. 
Sturgis ; he has the very face of a lover kicked out of doors ; 
and I pity his good heart, at the same time I despise his want 
of spirit. I confess I am amazed (with your uncommon un- 
derstanding] that you are capable of drawing such false con- 
sequences. Because I tell you another woman has a very 
agreeable lover, you conclude I am in love with him myself; 
when God knows I have not seen one man since I left you, that 
has affected me otherwise than if he had been carved in marble. 
Some figures have been good, others have been ill made; and 
all equally indifferent to me^ The news I have heard from 
London is. Lady Margaret Hastings (1) having disposed of 
herself to a poor wandering methodist; Lady Lucy Manners 
being engaged to Mr. Pawlei; Miss llenshaw married to Cap- 
tain Strickland ; and Lady Carnarvon receiving the honourable 
addresses of Sir Thomas Robinson ; here is a great heap of our 
sex's folly. 

I intend setting out for Leghorn the next Sunday, and from 
thence I am yet undetermined. What is very pleasant, I have 
met two men exactly in the same circumstances. The one is 
Prince Couteau (brother to the Princess of Campo Florida), 
who has abandoned his country on being disgusted frith his 
wife; and the other a Genoese Abb£, who has both wit and 
learning in a very ugly form, and who on a disagreeable ad- 

(1) Lady Margaret Hastings, etc. — ^Perhaps none of this news was 
true. Lady Lacy Mannerfi certainly married the Dulcc of Montrose; 
and by the Peerage book it appears that Lady Margaret Hastings died 
nnmarried. 
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testare is resolTod oever to return to Genoa. We oftea uh 
over eyery town in Europe, and find some objection or other k 
every one of them. 

If U would suit your coaveniency to see me at Sienio, i 
would stop there to receive that pleasure. 

Rome, February i5lh. 

I AM extremely sorry (dear madam) that things have tuned 
out so unluckily to hinder me the pleasure of your comersa- 
tion ; I really believed Lord Strafford intended to go strai<;b: 
to Florence, instead of which he has been at Leghorn, Pis}, 
ajnd Lucca, which has occasioned these mistakes. When yoa 
arrive at Rome, I am persuaded you will be convinced ofmj 
endeavours to serve you ; and I'm very positive nothing but iii 
management can hinder that aflair from succeeding. I oim it 
will require some skiU from the opposition it is like to meet 
with. I am now expecting every hour to be summoned oo 
board, or I would take a trip to Florence to inform you of every 
thing. I am sorry you seem to doubt the benignity of you: 
stars ; pray trust to mine, which fthough of little use to myself 
have never failed of showering some good fortune where i 
wished it, as I do most sincerely to you ; being, dear madam, 

Faithfully yours, M. W. M. 

Leghorn, Bfarch the 3rd. 

Tarin, Oclober tnd. 

I HAD the honour of seeing Lord Lempster yesterday, who 
told mo to my great surprise your letter complains of my silence, 
while I was much mortified at yours, having never heard once 
f^om you since I left Leghorn, though I have wrote several 
times. I suppose our frequent removals have occasioned this 
breach in our correspondence, which it will be a great pleasure 
to me to renew. I hear you are very well diverted at Bruxolles ; 
I am very much pleased here, where the people in general are 
more polite and obliging than in most parts of Italy. I am told 
Lady Walpole is at present at Verona, and intends to pass the 
earnival at Venice. Mrs. Prat passed this way last week; the 
Duchess of Buckingham is dailj expected. Italy is likely to be 
blessed with the sight of En|;Kdi ladies of every sort and size. 
I staid some time at Genoa, tempted to it by the great civilities 
I received there, and the opportunity of hiring a palace in the 
most beautiful situation I ever saw. I was visited there by 
Lord Lincoln and Mr. Walpole, who informed me that you 
hurried away from Venice, designing for England. I ho|^ 
some good occasion has stopped you* I do not doubt you ha^ 
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heard Mrs. Goldsworthy*s melancholy history ; which is very 
comical. I ssLyr often Signora Clclia Durazzo^ who was your 
friend and very much mine ; and we had the pleasure of talk- 
ing frequently of your ladyship, in many parties we had to- 
gether. I have thus given you a long account of my travels, I 
hope to have in return the history of yours. I am told, since I 
began this letter, that Miss Windsor, who is very well married 
in Holland (I forget the name) , is gone to Naples. I think I was 
very unlucky not to meet with her ; I should be very glad to 
have an opportunity of showing my regard to your ladyship, in 
serving any of your relations; and perhaps my experience 
might be of some use to a stranger. If my intelligence from 
hence can be any way agreeable to you, you have a right to 
command it. I wish I could show you more effectually how 
much I am Ever yours, M. W. M. 

Be pleased to direct, '' recommand^ k Mens. Villetto, Mi- 
nistrc de S. M. Britanique.'' 



Chambery, December 3, N. S. 

At length, dear madam, I have the pleasure of hearing from 
you; I hope you have found every thing in London to your sa- 
tisfaction. I believe it will be a little surprise to you to hear 
that I am fixed for this winter in this little obscure town ; which 
is generally so much unknown, that a description of it will at 
least have novelty to recommend it. Here is the most profound 
peace and unbounded plenty, that is to be found in any corner 
of the universe ; but not one rag of money. For my part, I 
think it amounts to the same thing, whether one is obliged to 
give several pence for bread, or can have s\ great deal of bread 
for a penny, since the Savoyard nobility here keep as good 
tables, without money, as those in London, who spend in a 
week what would be here a considerable yearly revenue. 
Wine, which is equal to the best Burgundy, is sold for a penny 
a quart, and I have a cook for very small wages, that is capable 
of rivalling Chlo^. (1) Hero are no equipages but chairs, the 
hire of which is about a crown a week, and all other matters 
proportionable. I can assure you I make the figure of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, by oarrying gold in my purse ; there 
being no visible coin but copper. Yet we are all people that 
can produce pedigrees to serve for the Order of Malta. Many 
of us have travelled, and 'tis the fashion to love reading. Wo 
eat together perpetually, and have assembKes every night for 
conversation. To say truth, the houses are all built after the 

(i) See Mtc p. 383. 
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manner of the old English towns ; nobody liaving had r 
build for two hundred years past. Consequently xlv^ ^ 
thick, the roofs low, etc., the streets narrow, and nr 
paved. However, a concurrence of circumstances ob 
to this residence for some time. You have not told 
thoughts of Venice. I heartily regret the loss of tho: 
you mention, and have no comfort but in the hopes ol 
regular correspondence for the future. I cannot compj 
the Countess, since I think her insolent character des 
the mortifications Heaven can send her. It will be el 
send me what news you pick up, which will be alwa; 
advantageously by your relation. 1 must depend up 
goodness for this ; since I can promise you no retu 
hence, but the assurances that 1 am Ever faithful! 
Be pleased to direct as before to Mons. Villettc, ns th 
direction. Here are no such vanities as gilt paper, tl 
you must excuse the want of it. 



M Cliambcry, ^larch 4 

■Ai I KNOW not whether to condole or congratulate yoi 

ship on the changes in England ; but whatever they 
hope they will no way turn to your (lisadvanta[i[e. 'J 
sent prospect of war in Italy hinders my return hither 
' live here in so much health and tranquillity, I nni in no 

remove. I am cxircmely glad to hear your affairs an 
to your satisfaction ; I expect Lady Sophia shall be 
soon ; at least, if my corrosponilenis arc not much mist 
England, I shall have the honour of boin^^ her relation ; 
1 have had a long and familiar conversation with hei 
both at Rome and Genoa, I think he has a very unconim 
rit, which may deserve her uncommon beauty ; whie 
Ij* told is the admiration of her own country, as it was 

\ every other through which she passed. 1 know not 'i 

; to say Sir William Lemon was very unlucky in not dyi 

vears before he had committed a follv which will make 
mory ridiculous; Or very fortunate in having time give 
indulge his inclination, and not time enough to see i 
proper light. The Marquis of Beaufort is one of n 
friends here ; he speaks English as well as if he had be< 
amongst us, and often talks to me of Miss Jefferys [i] 
finest seat in this country belongs to him ; it is very n 
town, finely furnished ; and he has taken pleasure in 
it resemble an Englbh house. I have dined there 

(1) Miss JcfTerys. — Tlvis was Lady Pomficet't mAidea name. 
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times. He has been married about seven years. His lady is a 
well-bred agreeable woman; and ho has a little daughter 
about six years old, that is an angel in face and shape. She 
will be the greatest heiress of this province, and his ambition 
is to marry her in England. The manners and fashions of 
this place copy those of Paris. Here are two assemblies, al- 
ways concluding with a good supper ; and we have had balls 
during the carnival, twice a week ; which, though neither so 
numerous nor magniGcent as those in London, were perhaps 
full as agreeable. After having given your ladyship a sketch 
of this town, you may imagine I expect a return of intelligence 
from London ; how you pass your time, and what changes and 
chances happen amongst our acquaintance. When you see 
Lady E. Spelman, or Mrs. Bridgman, I should be obliged to 
you if you told them I am still their humble servant. I hope 
you are persuaded that I am unalterable yours, M. W. H. 



Avignon, Jane 1, N. S. 

I HAVE changed my situation, fearing to find myself blocked 
up in a besieged town : and not knowing where else to avoid 
the terrors of war, I have put myself under the protection of 
the Holy See. Your ladyship being well acquainted with this 
place, I need not send you a description of it; but I think you 
did not stay in it long enough to know many of the people. I 
find them very polite and obliging to strangers. We have as- 
semblies every night, which conclude with a great supper ; and 
comedies which are tolerably well acted. In short, I think 
one may wile away an idle life with great tranquillity; which 
has long since been the utmost of my ambition. 

I never was more surprised than nt the death of the Duchess 
of Cleveland; (1) I thought her discretion and constitution 
made to last at least as long as her father*s. I beg you to let 
mc know what accident has destroyed that fine figure which 
seemed built to last an age. You are very unjust to me in regard 
to the Marquis of Beaufort; he is too much an Englishman not 
to be inquisitive after the news of London. There has passed 
nothing there since he left it that he has not been informed of. 
Lord Lempster can tell you that before I came to Turin he had 
mentioned to him that he had had the honour of seeing his mo- 
ther. He removed from Chambery with his whole family about 
the same time I left it ; and for the same reason they passed into 
Italy ; and if Piedmont proves the theatre of war, intend to refuge 

(1) The DuchcM of CleveUnd,— one of tho many daaghferi of Daniel 
Flncb Earl of NotliDghim. 
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niece's iDCOting "with Lord Gorcing ; he visiled me at Venice. 
Md seemed one of the most reasonable young men I have seen, 

I endeavour to amuse myself hero with all sorts of monastic 
employments, the conversation not bein{; at all n{![recable to me, 
and friendship in France as impossible to be attained as orange- 
irees on the mountains of Scotland ; it is not the product of the 
dhnate ; and 1 try to content myself with reading, Avorking, 
walking, and what youMl wonder to hear me mention, building. 
I know not whether you saw when you were at Avignon the 
rock of Douse, at the foot of which is the Vice Legatees palace; 
from the top of it you may see the four provinces of Venaisin, 
Provence, Languedoc, andDauphine; with the distant moun- 
tains of Auvergne, and the near meeiing of the Durance and 
Rhone which flow under it ; in short, it is the most beautiful 
land prospect I ever saw. There was anciently a temple of 
Diana, and another of Hercules of Gaul, whose ruins were 
turned into a fort, where the powder and ammunition of the 
town were kept, which was destroyed by lightning about 
eighty years since. There remained an ancient round tower, 
which I said in presence of the Consul I would make a very 
agreeable belvidere if it was mine. I expected no consequence 
from this accidental speech of mine ; but he proposed to the 
Hotel do Ville, the next day, making me a present of it ; which was 
done nemine contradicente. Partly to show myself sensible of 
that civility, and partly for my own amusement, I have fitted 
up a little pavilion, which Lord Burlington would call a tem- 
ple; being in the figure of the Rotunda; where I keep my 
books and generally pass all ray evenings. If the winds wcro 
faithful messengers, they would bring you from thence many 
sighs and good wishes. I have f.^w correspondents in England, 
and you that have lived abroad know the common phrases that 
are made use of; " As I suppose you know every thing that 
p«isses here;" or, " Here is nothing worth troubling you 
with;" this is all the intelligence I receive. You may judge 
then how much I think myself obliged to you, dear madam, 
when you tell me what passes amongst you. I am so ignorant, 
I cannot even guess at the improper marriages you mention. If 
it IS Lady Mary Grey that has disposed of herself in so dirty a 
manner, I think her a more proper piece of furniture for a par- 
sonage-house than a palace ; and *t is possible she may have 
been the original product of a chaplain. 

I believe your ladyship's good-nature will lament the sudden 
death of the poor Marquis of Beaufort, who died of an apo- 
pleiic fit. He is a national loss to the English, being always 
ready to serve 



^ii> LETTERS TO LAUV POMFRKT. 

Nov. 4, N. S. ATi;n 

I AM very much obliged to your ladyship for jud^iog ff 
rightly both of my taste and inclinaUons as to think it uof^ 
sible I should leave a letter of yours unanswered. I va^e 
received that which you mention; and am not surprized itii 
since I have lost several others, and all for the same reason; I 
mean, mentioning political transactions: and'tis the bestproni 
of wisdom that I know of our reigning ministers, that iheyvil 
not suffer their fame to travel into foreign lands : neither bau 
I any curiosity for their proceedings ; being long ago persud- 
ed of the truth of that histori-prophelical verse which says, 

Tttc world wiU still bo mled by kiiaTCS 
And Tools, conlcnding to be slarc*. 

I desire no other intelligence from my friends but tea-iaUe 
chat, which has been allowed to our sex by so long a pres- 
cription, I beUevc no lady will dispute it at present. I tat 
very much diverted with her grace's passion, which is per- 
haps excited by her devotion; bein*] piously designed to tab 
a straved vomi'i man out of the hands of a wicked woman. I 
wish it max end as those projects often do, in makin-j bin 
equally despise both, and take a bride as charmin:; as 1-idy 
Sophia; who, 1 am giad, has had a le;^acy from Mrs. Bridj- 
man, though 1 could have wished it had been more important 
1 hear the Duke of Cleveland will be happily disposed of t« 
Miss (lagc; who, I do not doubt, will furnish his family will 
a Ion;; posterity, or 1 have no skill in airs and graces. Thii 
place affords us no news worth tellin,';. I suppose you knoi 
Lady Walpole has been near dying; and that Mrs. Golds 
worthy bein;; detected flafjrant delit, is sent back to En-;;lani 
with her children; some of v.hieh 1 hear he disowTis. I thin 
her ease not unlike I-ady Abergavenny's : her lovinj- spous 
bein;i[ verv well conleni wiiii her jiallanlrvs while he fouo 
his account in tlioai, but ragin;; ajainsl those that brougl 
him no prolit. Wo pleased to din^oi your next to A\ignor 
and 1 believe it will come sale to your ladyship's 

Faithiul humble servant, M. W. Jl 



END OF THE FIRST VOLIME. 
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